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FOREWORD 


A BOOK written in good faith ! This work 
seeks to be no more, no less. Neither contro- 
versial, nor polemical; sine ira nec studio. 
An entirely objective account, as its sub-title announces, 
of the beliefs and institutions of Islam. Otherwise, 
a manual — that is to say, a popular work. But I 
venture to hope that Islamists and Orientalists will 
recognize that it is a popular work which has drawn 
its information from the fountain-heads of the Qor5n, 
of Islamic tradition, of the Sira, etc. To these sources 
let me add a prolonged contact with Muslim circles. 
In the matter of references I have been content to 
limit myself to the Qoran. 

It is first and foremost contemporary Islam which 
is here considered, Islam as formed by the evolution 
of thirteen centuries. But the details supplied enable 
the reader to follow its historical development. I 
take for granted a knowledge of the outline of its 
political history from the death of the Prophet onwards. 
I have omitted vanished sects, also the description 
of the quarrels of Muslim scholasticism, those which 
gave birth to the schools of the Mu'tazilites, the Ash- 
‘arites, the Miwjites, etc., contenting myself with such 
brief allusion to them as the account of the beliefs 
requires. As regards private institutions, marriage, 
slavery, etc., the author has confined himself to essential 
elements, sacrificing picturesque detail. 


iz 


Beyrout, igaO 
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I 

THE CRADLE OF ISLlM: PRE-ISLAMITE 
ARABIA 


A rabia presents the picture of a rectangle 
terminating in the south of Nearer Asia. 
This gigantic screen of inhospitable territory 
intervenes between the fa bled lands of India and th e 
cl assical East, t he cra^e of our civilization. Wes tern 
Arabia a lone in its mountainous complexity will claim 
our attention in this survey. There, to the east of 
the Red Sea, about h^ f-wav between Syria and ^e 


Indian Ocean in 


Islam was 


bom. From this region, bounded on the north by 
Syria, the east by Nejd, the south by Yemen and 
the west by the Eritrean Sea, sprang the impulse 
which resulted in the Muslim conquests and expansion. 
It is, then, to the Hejaz that we shall devote our first 
pages : to the Hejaz, the cradle of Islam. 


I. THE HEJAZ 

Climate. The climate o f this province is tropical 
and the heat oppressive, except in certain mountainous 

I 
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directions. Their shape, tubby and full to bursting, 
makes them look like puppies gorged with mother’s 
milk.' In ordinary times the camels do without water 
for four or even five days at a time : but now, full-fed 
on grass and succulent plants lush with sap, they no 
longer need be led to the distant watering-place, and 
can endure thirst for nearly a month at a time. 

The Arab too can supplement the usual meagre 
fare with an abundant crop of truffles, wild artichokes 
and other uncultivated plants. 

The Beduin, according to Sprenger, is the parasite 
of the camel. This picturesquely brutal phrase means 
that when the camel is full-fed all the Saracen people 
cease to be hungry 1 Nothing is better justified than 
the nomad’s solicitude for this noble animal, his 
foster-parent, his means of transport, and his wealth in 
barter. 

iThe Qoran ( 16 , 5-7) rightly regards it as a gift of 
Providence. Its milk, its flesh and hair fumi^ him 
with food and covering : its hide makes leather bottles 
and other domestic utensils, even its dung is used as 
fuel and its urine as a specific ageiinst malaria and 
lingering fevers 3 

Nefud. It is a popular misconception to imagine 
Arabia as buried under a shroud of moving sands. 
This description applies only to certain provinces, 
happily not numerous, which are called the nefud. 
This term is tmknown in the literary language, in which 
the nefud correspond to the Desert of Dahna. They 
consist of ranges of white or reddish sand-dunes 
covering an area of hundreds of square miles and 
sometimes attaining a height of over 150 feet. In 
summer these dreary wastes of waterless sand are the 
traveller’s nightmare. 

But when the winter has been rainy they become 
the camel’s paradise. According to the explorer 
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Charles Huber, ' to possess a comer of land in the 
nefhd is considered as a source of wealth The first 
rains cover the earth with a carpet of verdure ; euphor- 
biae, which love a sandy soil, spring up in the midst 
of a multitude of humble plants, vigorous creepers and 
strongly aromatic and savoury herbs. 

Oases. The Hejaz, then, has the aspect of a broken 
and hiUy country, interspersed with barren steppes, 
except after the winter rains. The greyish, ashen 
appearance of the landscape is relieved by tracts 
covered with black rocks, thrown out by old volcanoes. 
These are the harra, and are found principally towards 
the east in the direction of Nejd. There are some 
small oases. The principal ones going from north 
to south are Tabuk, Taima, Al-‘01a, Fadak, Medina 
and Khaibar. The old palm-groves strung out near 
the watering-places down the long corridor of Wadi 
'1 Qora between Medina and Tabuk have disappeared 
to-day as well as the oasis of Fadak. Some have 
deduced from this that the climate of the Peninsula 
has been modified. But in Arabia, since the Hijra 
and especially since the advent of the ‘Abbaads, there 
has been no change except a recrudescence of anarchy 
and insecurity, going hand in hand with a lessening 
human activity in the struggle against a rigorous 
climate. The most important of the oases cover a 
bare ten square miles of surface. Khaibar, which is 
situated in the middle of the harra, owes its existence 
to the abundance of its water-supply and the disin- 
tegration of its volcanic rocks. It has always been 
famous for its fertility, no less than for its unhe^thiness 
and for the torrid heat of its climate. At the time 
of the Hijra all these oases, with the exception of 
Tabuk, were occupied and their value enhanced by 
the Jews, although it appears that in Medina the Arabs 
had obtained a slight numerical superionty over their 
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Jewish feUow-citizen s. But apart from Medina, which 
became the cradle of Muslim tradition, the population 
of the oase s has exercised only a very slight influence 
biTih^ evolutio n orpnm itive~M 5 mr~ 


II. THE POPULATION 

The Beduins. The population is divided into two 
classes : the Beduins or nomad shepherds and the 
settled peoples who were once Beduins. Lan gua ge, 
custom s and relieion are everywhere the sam e. The 
settlers occupy the oases and three agglomerations 
worthy of the name of towns : Medina, Mekka and 
Taif. The agglomeration -and.-Ahe- -por t of Tedd ah 
(present population 30,000) date from th e Hijr a. 

The Beduins then constituted the ^”eat majority 
of the population as they do to-day, when they are in 
the proportion of 83 p er cent. It was they who were 
to accept Isl^ from tKe~townspedple. and~ niaintanr 
m strength the ar mies of the Arab conquest, until 
such time as the conquered peoples came Tdrward to 
fill the gap. On this account alone they would be 
entitled to claim our attention, but also because it is 
amongst them that the type and char acter j>f the race 
are best preserved. The same cannot be saJT the 
settlers. Notwithstanding constant renewal by influx 
from the desert, the townspeople show undeni able 
traces of foreign influence and even of the infiltration 
oF non-A rab b lood. Taif was near the Y emen. Mekka 
had^be come a cosmopolitan centre, frequented by 
foreign merch^ts^and jlso an i mporta nt sla ve-ma rket, 
the slaves being p rincipaUy imported 'horn TAfi ica. 
n~po^ssed a colony of Abyssinians and Medi na wa s 
half . I udaized. N o such influences affected the Beduins, 
protected by their isolation and the bitter harshness 
of their deserts from the invasion of exotic manners 
and customs. 
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Their Principal Characteristics. What picture 
should we form of the Arab, that is to say of the 
Beduin ? For when speaking, for the sake of brevity, 
of the Arab, it is the Beduin we mean and not the 
neighbouring populations of Arabia. Syria and Egypt . 
upon whom the idiom of the desert was even tually 
i mposed by the Muslim Conques ts. How was if that 
these people, previously unknown to the Old World, 
came to make such a resounding entry on the stage 
of history ? ' N othing is more false,' says Renan, 
‘ t han to imagine the Arabs before the advent of Islam . 

are a pre-em^entlv npen-^nded race mth a rec epti^ 
i ntelligence. Eve n on a first encounter, the Beduin, 
in spite of his rough appearance, can never be mistaken 
for a man of primitive or barbarian stock. His re solute 
b earing, his virile appearance— the inclemency oT the 
climate, the privations of a desert life, bring about 
natural selection~a!nd ruthlessly eliminate the weak- 
imgs — the shre wdnegs aud point of his replies, the 
ease of bearing with whic h he receives~a' guest;' rather 
produce the impression oOdmiFgenfleinairTa 
evU days, some belated descendant of the Biblical 


p atriarchs. _ Everj^hing about this poverty-stricken 
fellow, even to his picturesque rags, his solemn exterior 
and his sententious speech, goes to complete the illusion. 
Placed under favourable conditions, which he can only 
find outside his own country, he is able to assimilate 
our progress, and the most advanced conquests of 
civilization. We may recall Philip the Arab, a S 3 nrian- 
ized Arab of Hauran — Zenobia — and the great build- 
ings of Palmyra and Petra. 

The Arabic Language and Poetry. From the 


sixth centu ry a.d. onwards, t he Beduin possessedTin H is 
national tongue a marv ellouslv fle^We Uteraiy instru- 
n^n t. capable of becoming, and which ^ d in fac t 
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becom e, a scientific idio m. These illiterate people love 
poe&y an? cultivate it with passion, the women sharing 
in the general enthusiasm. If we may judge by frag- 
ments dating from the century before the Hijra, some 
of them touched up under the ‘Abbasids, which have 
been handed down to us by literary tradition, it appears 
to be a poetry of skilful construction and varied prosody. 
If it is rich in sententious expression and overflowing 
with energy and passion rather than with ideas, yet 
it lacks neither harmony nor picturesqueness and 
pos sesses a surprising profusion of formulae. This 
f^betry is poor m figurative expression, in original and 
thought-provoking imagery, stiU more so in moral or 
religious themes — these are, as it were, set aside. 
Filled with eloquent tirades, it has no emotional appeal 
and no gift of dreams. 

It confines itseh to the r ep r esen t ation o f ext erna l 
life^, which it depi cts with vigorous r ealism and jyith 
a constriictibiTas monotonous as the deser t : it strives 
to give by means of words the Impression of forms and 
colours. It does not bear translation well. Po ssessed 
of a sonorous idiom, keen po^rs of o bservation and a 
passionate temperament, loving independence” up to 
— and be yond — tn e point, _qf .anarchy7~l:lie Arab had 
eveprihing that ma de for tbe-development of eloque nce. 
But “firs rudimentary social organizations did not help 
to that end either before or after the Hijra. Jf a highly 
perfe cted language can be considered as a reflection 
of the soul and spirit oTalialion, then the very_advanced 
^^^utidh of the Arab idi onTshould preclude the possi- 
bility of regarding the pfe^slamic Beduins as a primi- 
tive people . 

Arab Character. Where the moral qualities are 
concerned, we must speak with some reserve ; they 
are not on a level with the intellectual faculties or 
with the literary development attained by the Beduins. 
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Justice forces us to protest against the wild enthusiasm 
of romantic admirers, in love with the exotic, or local 
colour. There is reason to contest the accuracy of the 
idylUc picture painted by certain Orientalists of this 
fundamentally positivist and realist specimen of 
humanity. 

Renan, for instance, says, ‘ I do not know whether 
there exists in the whole history of ancient civilization 
a more gracious, pleasing or animated picture than 
that of pre-Islamic Arab hfe, especially as it appears 
to us in the admirable t 5 rpe of ‘Antar.’ Renan’s excuse 
is in too shallow a knowledge of ancient Arabic litera- 
ture. He had not taken the time to examine how much 
historical truth is contained in the legend of ^ntar, 
created by the romancers of Baghdad and Kflfa: ~ When 
we call the Beduin an individualist, we have pointed 
out the principal source of his failings and summed 
up in a word the gravest deficiencies in his moral nature. 
He has never raised himself to the dignity of a ‘ social 
animal ’, never established any stable or regular form 
of authority. Ibn Khaldun had already noted this 
in pages of his Muq addama or Prolegomena which 
have become classic. We must not be deceived 
by the history of the Caliphate. First this adventure 
completely removed the nomads from the disastrous 
influence of their surroundings. Then, under the 
Omayyads, it was the Syrians, and in Baghdad the 
Iranians, who organized a form of agreement and per- 
mitted the rule of the Caliphate to function, although 
not without incessant jolts. 

Only individualism c an adequately explain the 
Beduin’s lack of devotion to the general good, of kind- 
ness, or even of mere humanity. Tlie harsh and d e- 
pressing climate of the desert ag^avates his indi- 
vidualistic tendencies . It forces him to live in isolat ion 
with his family a nd to wrangle with his neighbours 
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over the scanty water supply and m e^e pastures, 
essential to tJbe existence of those flocks on which 
SepenSs theTiie or'hmi and Lis. 

~TEe lidinad possesses ail the defects of individualism, 
and also its doubHuI~ and~ TiouhIdus qualities-^'elf- 
cqnfidence, dogged determination, tenacious egotism 
and rapacify . On the other haiid, sblifude, by forcing 
him to rely upon himself alone, by heightening his 
^natural faculties, by straining them to give the last 
ounce of which they are capable, has saved him from 
lapsing into the commonplace. 

Hospitality. Egoistic, self-seeking and with a 
heart closed to altruistic sentiments, the Bed uin has 
an instinctive horror of blo odshed, not from mawkish 
'sentinient but becauieTie fears t he consequen ces of the 
in exorable law of ihe ^tf idr ’ or ven detta. He con- 
Mders this as the most sacred o f all the institutions 
of the desert, a veritable' religion with its hard conse- 
quences which the legal avenger, that is, the nearest 
relative of the victim, will not attempt to avoid. But 
he feels no scruple in robbing a traveller , grayed 
witho ut an official protector into th e territory ofTEiT 
tribe. Hospes, hostis. The property of a _stranger, 
even though he be an Arab, if riot protected by the 
aegis of the small tribal community, is regarded as 
honum nullius, or, a s it is called, ‘ mal Allah *. ‘ the 
goods of Allah ’, an d theref ore fair game a nd the prey 
oFfEe strongest. In a good year when copious rains 
have bro ught life to t he solitary places a'nd'swollen 
the udders of his flocks, the descendant of Ishmael 
resembles Abraham. He s uddenly becomes a_ great 
lo rd and fulfils the d uties o^ospitahty nobly , especially 
should there be a poet near by to blazon to the four 
comers of Arabia — where the poet acts as journa list 
and arbiter of opinion — ^ the~proofs of his muniric ^ce. 
For he IT vainglorious and is sensible of the charms 
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of good verse. Tnainfaing that * famfi is worthy 

to be bought arT5e~price of gold *. 

Courage. He has been called courageous. Scholars 
have even attributed the success of the first Muslim 
conquests to the exceptional quality of his valour. 
We may well hesitate to share so flattering an opinion, 
and the reasons for this reserve will appear later in 
our second chapter when we have to survey briefly 
Muhammad’s military career. The Beduin hates tp 
fight in t he open — especially since tne use oi nrearms. 
What we should call courage he merely considers as 
recklessness and gratuitous bravado. In the matter 
of warfare he only piactises raiding, if iii his strug gle 
f or existence raiding can be said to merit that nam e. 
Ruse pla37s a predominant part ; like the beasts of 
prey, h e prefers to surprise his enemy, and fligh t seems 
t o him a simple ^ratagem otwar. Finally ,~he d oes 
not esteem anonymous courage; that of tne soldier 
fighting in the ranks or dying in the trenches, the 
obscure victim of an order, or of honour. It used to 
be customary for the women to come and weep over 
the tombs of the departed. ‘ Go not far away, noble 
shade ! ’ they cried. ‘ A fine consolation I ’ replied 
the Beduin poets, whom any one wishing to understand 
fully the mentality of the nomad must not weary of 
citing — ‘ Will the elegies of our women call me back to 
life? ’ 

Tenacity. The most indisputable quality of the 
Beduin — ^yeT another fioiit of his individu alism — 
is his sabr. This word must not be translated as 
' p atience'*. It is something quite different. It is 
a n indomitable tenacity in struggling against his enem y 
— ^nature — ^a gainst the implaatble elements, against 
the desert beasts of prey, a nd above all against man. 
a ^nnHrA<I fnnrp. mftnadng to his flocks, his SOle 

fortune, than the wolf and the hyena. This tenacity 
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has given him a temperament of steel, at once supple 
and resisting. It enables him to live and even to 
prosper under a sky and in an environment where every- 
thing pines except the Beduin and his alter ego, ‘ the 
ship of the desert Sensation pierces like a lancet- 
point that angular andT)ony frame, perpetually bathed 
in a hardy, cut au:. Hence tiis tits of rage, hisTu sts. 
and his unbriched sensualit y! 

Anarchy. Ishmael, the Biblical ancestor of the 
Arabs, is thus described in Genesis ( 16 , 12) : — ' manus 
ejus contra omnes et manus omnium contra eum et a 
regione universorum fratrum suorum figet tabernaculum’ 
— ‘ His hand shall be against every man and every 
man’s hand against him ; and he shall dwell in the 
presence of aU his brethren.’ In his aggressive per- 
sistent isolation the Beduin has remained the true 
descendant of the son of Abraham and the desert still 
remains the country of helium omnium contra omnes. 
Incapabl e of rising u naided above t he clan idea, or of 
cohceivuig any higher form of social orgamzatioh, the 
Arab’s political scheme inevitably falls to pieces the 
moment some ‘ iron hand ’ is withdrawn and he is left 
to follow the bent of his own anarchical temperament. 

The Tribal Chief. Of the modem demagogue it 
has been written : ‘ While refusing to admit that any 
man is above him, he finds it intolerable not to be 
superior to others.’ This further trait fits the Beduin 
marvellously. The chief of the tri be was formerly 
c alled S eyyid. M aster. Lo rd, b ut this tiSeTias m inodera 
times been replaced by that of Sheikh, since Seyyid 
has bee n reserved tor the descendants” of Husain, 
fliF gran^dn of Muhammad. The-Galipli Mu'awiya 
V one day asTced^ nomad on what condiHbns it was pos- 
sible in the desert to obtain the title of Seyyid. The 
answer is worthy of consideration ; ‘ Keep open house ; 
be gentle of speech : make no demands on anyone : 
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’show the same cordiality to rich and poor alike — 
in short, treat all men as equals.' This is to demand 
the continuous exercise of heroic self-abnegation, and 
popular wisdom bears witness to the same thing in 
these proverbs : Sayyidu 'l-qawm ashqdhum and again 
Sayyidu 'l-qawm khddimuhum, ‘ The Seyyid of the 
tribe must make himself a slave, the most humble of 
I all men.' 

The choice of the Seyyid, then, depends upon th e 
f ree election ot the t ribe. The choice rests on th e 
p rinciple of semority. THe precarious authority of th e 
^chi ef is tr ansmitted — so says the fo rmula — ikdbir 'a n 
Hdhir] ‘ from elder to elder^ 'fhese haughty demo- 
crats, these heads stuffed vrith aristocratic prejudices, 
these fighters, incessantly called upon to defend against 
aggression the handful of goods which they possess, 
flatly refuse to bow to the edicts of an inexperienced 
young man. The word ' Shevkh '. ' s enior '. old man . 
in itself sugges ts these prejudi^s. With total disre- 
gard for the services of the dead chief, and for the 
merits of his sons and brothers, they are supreme ly 
unwilling to be bound in alleigiance to a family . Thus 
authority may pass from uncle to nephew : it may 
migrate from clan to clan. The case of chiefs whose 
ancestors to the third degree were successively Sey- 
yid are quoted as phenomenal. The transmission 
of power, succession in the direct line, in short, the 
dynastic principle as the Omayyads inaugurated it, 
revolted tne ArabsT It can readily be imagined whether 
{heir political habits permitted the stabilization of 
authority, and the softening of the individualism and 
anarchical instincts of the race. 

Mekka. L e t us now turn our attention to t he 
settled peoples, or better, th e townspeople. In order 
to study them we shall consider " Mekka^ the religious 
and commercial metropolis of the Heiaz a s it appears 
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to us at the end of the sixth century of our era, 
on the eve of Muhammad’s appearance on the 
scen e.. 

Me^{at^i5«msJp,correspondjto^theJld;^^ow^.^of^e 
GreeK g^grapher. Ptolemy . The name is^ouglit^ be 
(^rived from the Sabbean mtikdrrib. s^ngjuary, which 
would im pfy antigtufy pf the Ka‘^*a" "^ The chie f 
and nilinf^ tribft in the city, that of Qmaish, were orig- 
inally nomads but had b een settled there for ab out 
' 200 years, and wielde d full authority. They governed 
bv means^d^fl sor t o f i^ild of merchantsT ^dToinihed. 
as it were, an oligarchical republic . Mekka l>w^ it s 
economic prosperit^r tn i ts gpngrapbira l position and t o 
its rfilati nng with impr ^ant trade route to Indi a. 
T his strange city was fortunately encamped at th e 
ektremity of white Asia, opposite Africa of the'black s. 
' at the cross-roads leading from Babylonia and Sy ria 
to ward s t he p l ateaux of Yemen, the * Arabi a Fe lix * 
'of th e jClassics — towa rds the provinces of the Ind ian 
Ocean and of the Red Sea. From Babylonia, from 
'the ports of the Persian Gulf as well as from the Yemen, 
flowed the rich products of the Middle East and of 
India : from S5n:ia those of the Mediterranean world. 
We see Mekka opening negotiations with the neighbour- 
ing states, obtaining safe-conducts, free passage for 
her caravans, and concluding the equivalent of com- 
mercial treaties with Byzantium, Abyssinia, Persia, 
and the Emirs of Yemen. 

The Governmen't of Mekka. We have used the 
word republic, formant of a more suitable term. It 
is true that we find at Mekka a vested authority, a 
form of government, but it is precarious and difficult 
to define. It is the Mala’ of the Qoran (23, 34, 
48 ; 26, 33 ; 27, 29, ^8). some thing like a gathe ring 
of notables, of chiefs of the clans. It included repr e- 
sentatives of the ri ch est and most influential iamili es. 
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T^us Ahu father of the future Ca liph Mu 'awiya, 

ol the illustnous Omayyad family, is called * SheiHS of 
Quraish and itshead ’ (Kabiruhum)^ We musi be care- 
ful not to look too closely at this high-sounding title, 
accorded, moreover, to other contemporary Quraish- 
ites. Even at Mekka, we still meet with the manners 
and prejudices of the individualist Arab, .^u Su fyan 
was merely the foremost of the m erchants. pf_ the 
Mekkan financiers, the richest of th em perhaps, but 
certainly the most intelligent, the niiost patriotic, and 
possessing more than anv other a fee ling^ for the common 
weal In these qua lities lies th e secret of his r eal 
authority and of his in fluence for good . Against him 
and his colleagues of the merchants’ guild, the heads 
of the Quraish families jealously guarded their author- 
ity and the right of veto, which they did not hesitate 
to use, as any decision-Aaken- must -be unanimous. 
Without interfering with the autonomy of particula r 
clans, nowever. the general assemb ly or Mala* knew 
how to exercise discreet pressure when the public 
gOod~b rTEe inter est of the city demanded such m ter- 
" vefitibn. It was this interest which was cited at fir st 
I as c ause for opposition to the religious propaganda of 
Muhammad. The Mala’ began by counsels whi^ 
fwere succeeded by threats. There came outlawry, 
that is, the recalcitrants were placed under the ban 
of the tribe, which thenceforth refused them its pro- 
tection. This instinct of solidarity, continued with 
constant resurgences of the anarchical spirit native 
I to the Arab, constituted the originality of the Mekkan 
[Government. 

This conservative spirit was fostered by the de sire 
to exploit commercially the protection of the ho lv 
months — a sort of truce of God — as well as the attrac - 
t ion exercised by the sanctuary of the Ka‘ba. and tn e 
annual pilgrimage, with its stations near Mekka, 
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which were the sites of^fairs visited by the majority 
of ArabSv _JM_OMiraisMt£^ guild strove to utilize 
these advantages, unique in ^^abia, in o rder to ma ke 
t hem a sourc e of ecqn^ic benefits^ Considerations 
bf trade always came before everything dse' m H3cEa. 

Commercial Life. A close study of the rich “and 
picturesque Uterature of the Sira and hadith conveys 
an impression of the intense and overflowing life of 
‘ this unfruitful valley ’ of Mek ka, as the Qoran (14, 
40) calls it. It is as if we caught the hum ming o f a 
human hive o r found ourselves in the vicinity of a 
modem Stock Exchange. There is tha same constan t 
agitation, the same money-fever, the same frenzi ed 

f ortunes and sudden catastrophes. Mekka became 
the Paradise of stockb rokers, o f middlemen, of bankers 
w ith their money-loans placed at fat es ~bF ThTerest 
which were usurious or appear so to those will 
not take into account the enormdusTisks run by capital 
at that time and in such a place. 

In the money-changers’ books, men speculated on 
the currency exchange : they gambled on the rise and 
fall of foreign monies, on caravan freights, on their 
arrival and also their lateness. The influx of Byzan- 
tine, Sassanid and Yemenite coins, the complications 
of the old monetary systems and the knowledge 
necessary for their manipulation, gave rise to an 
infinity of operations and to the most lucrative trans- 
actions. 

Caravans, According to Strabo, ^ 
stockbrokers and merchants, xdairj^i fmXkov 6i 'Agapeg 
nai iumoixol At MeKka ' esteem was professed on ly 
for the merchants Man lam yakun tdjiran fa laysa 
'indahutn hishaytn. This infatuation spread even to 
the women. They put their wealth into banks and 
commercial enterprises ; they took shares in them 
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sometimes for trivial amounts. Thus few caravans set 
forth in which the whole population, men and women, 
had not a financial interest. On their return, every 
one received a part of the profits proportionate to his 
stake and the number of shares subscribed. The 
dividend was never less than 50 per cent., and often 
amounted even to the double. On departure the cara- 
vans carried leather, spices, precious essences, and 
metals, particularly silver, from the Arabian mines. 
Given this business activity there is no cause for aston- 
ishment if we find at Mekka merchants who in our 
day would be classed as millionaires. I may here 
refer the reader to the special study which I have 
devoted to them.^ 

The Site of Mekka. And yet it would be difficult 
to meet with a more for bidding sit e, even amongst the 
ruined rock-masses of Tihama. the lowest -lving a nd 
most desolate part of this stern province of He.jaz . 
Gripped, as it were, in a vice between two steep and 
naked mountains, th e town occupies the bottom of a 
depression, a veritable basin, where in winter th e rains 
efnffie formidable Tihama thunderstorms were stored. 
Such was their violence that periodically they devas- 
tatedT the city and over threw. as. Iias been seen, even 
the sanctuary of the Ka*ha. In the badly-ventilated 
corridor, scorched all through the endless summer by 
the pitiless sun of Arabia, without the shelter of a 
single palm-tree, the population in order to slake their 
thirst were redu ced to the uncertain flow of the we ll 
of Zamzam, near the Ka‘ba. But this hollow, swamp 
and furnace by turns, coincided with one of the most 
' important stations on the ancient spice route, with the 
) cross-roads of the continental routes linking up Yemen, 

. Africa and Syria, and leading to the rich markets of 
I India, coveted and striven for by every nation. This 
* Cf. La Mecque d la veille de I'hSgire, p. 222, etc. 
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coincidence accounts, in spite of the heavy drawbacks 
of its climate, for the role played in Arabia by this 
strange city destined to shelter the cradle of Muhammad 
and that of Islam. 


III. RELIGION 

Orientalists continue to discuss at length the reality 
and also the depths of religious feeling which should 
be attributed to the Saracens before the Hijra. A 
perusal of the oldest monuments of Beduin literature, 
that is to say, what remains of pre-Islamite poetry, 
which Renan has aptly described as Ugtre et indhoie 
— ‘ light and irreligious ’, yields to the student, as 
we have seen, no trace of real, religious preoccupation. 

The Ka'ba. We have already mentioned the cult 
of the Ka'ba. It is a rectangular building, originally 
roofless. It serves as a casket for the Black Stone, 
which was the great fetish, the principal though not 
the only divinity of the Quraish clan. The actual 
length of the Ka'ba, frequently altered and recon- 
structed — the last restoration dates from the seven- 
teenth century — is 39 feet by 33, with a height of 49I 
feet. The Black Stone is built into the south-eastern 
angle 5 feet above the ground. On the eve of the Hijra 
in all nomadic Arabia, particularly in the Hejaz, religion 
shows, behind this pmctica multiplex, and throughout 
the var5dng local observances, one characteristic trait ; 
the predominance and popularity of litholatry, the 
cult of sacred stones or baetuU. They were called 
‘ bait Allah ’ — ‘ The House of God ’ ; they passed for 
the representation and also the dwelling-place of the 
divinity, and none attempted to examine or discuss 
these traditional ideas. The Ka'ba, originally a Beduin 
sanctuary, served, with this sacred well of Zamzam, 
as centre to the agglomeration of settlers which grew 
into Mekka. 
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No Idols. In spite of the absence of a real m 5 ^ho- 
logy recalling that of Greece, Arab paganism possesses 
a sort of Pantheon in which figure gods and goddesses 
whose relationships have been insufficiently studied. 
But it knew no idols properly so-called, no formal 
representations of divine beings. Its divinities were, 
as we have just seen, stones which took the most varied 
forms : oddly-shaped blocks, monoliths, erected or 
strangely sculptured by atmospheric erosion, assuming 
sometimes the appearance of men, of columns or pylons. 
Some remained attached to the rock where they had 
been discovered. Others, like the Black Stone, were 
preciously enclosed in a small building when the wor- 
shippers were not content to surround them with a 
circle of stones. Usually there was a well in the 
neighbourhood which served for ablutions, and often 
also a sacred tree, itself a god or the habitation of a 
divine being. On this were suspended the trophies 
of war, votive weapons, the offerings of visitors, some- 
times a bit of stuff or a fragment of clothing. 

AU round stretched the haram, sacred territory 
affording the right of sanctuary to all living things, 
men and animals. Even the trees of the haram must 
be religiously respected, and no branch must be plucked 
from them. These rustic open-air sanctuaries were 
deserted during the greater part of the year. The 
tribe — each tribe or group of tribes possessed its own 
special gods — ^assembled there on solemn occasions — 
for example, the beginning of autumn or of spring 
— to offer up sacrifices, principally of camels. Those 
present had to undergo purification and ritual absti- 
nences. 

The Biblical holocaust was unknown. The blood 
of the victim, sometimes replaced by libations of milk, 
was poured out on the haetidus, or into an opening 
made at the foot of the god-fetish. After that came 
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ritual repasts — a sort of communion, in which the 
flesh was eaten by the participants, who had all shaved 
their heads. After this ceremony they came out of 
the haram, the state of holiness, to enter the hill, 
the profane state : in other words, to resume then- 
ordinary occupations. 

Certain haetuU were carried into war, when the 
nomad community was engaged in a struggle where 
its very existence was at stake. This also happened 
during certain religious ceremonies : for example, 
those of the Rogations, ‘ istisqd ’, following prolonged 
droughts, or at the time of the pilgrimages. On these 
occasions the qubba, a kind of pavdion-tabemacle, 
made of red leather, was used. These processions 
ended by the sevenfold ^wdf, the ritual circumam- 
bulation of the sanctuary. The guardianship of the 
qubba was entrusted to an escort of women, who 
accompanied with clashing of timbrels the liturgical 
chants and shouts of praise and thanksgiving. During 
the pilgrimage similar processions conducted the 
participants to its various stations, or linked-up neigh- 
bouring sanctuaries. Divination was also practised, 
in front of the baetulus, by means of ritual arrows 
with which the Kdhin, or accredited soothsayer, drew 
lots. These furnished the affirmative and negative 
answer to the question asked. A Kdhina, or female 
soothsayer, often replaced the Kdhin. 

The cult of the Quraish clan and the whole ritual 
of the Mekka pilgrims, with its halts, mauqif, at ‘ Arafa, 
Mina, etc., its circumambulation and processions to 
Safa, Marwa and other urban sanctuaries, sprang from 
this extremely primitive fetishism. Of this complex 
mass of archaic ceremonies, the Islamic hajj has pre- 
served the principal practices. 

It has summarily destroyed all traces of their origin. 
In order t6 destroy their polytheistic significance it 
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has attached them to the cult of Allah, and ascribed 
their institution to Abraham, founder of the Ka'ba, 
Incurable fatalists, the Beduins had never retained 
any precise idea of a future life or of the immortality 
of the soul. They admitted the existence of jinns — 
ill-defined beings, half-demon and half-man, repro- 
ducing in the same way as mortals. They are feared 
because they have the power of rendering themselves 
invisible : nevertheless, they are subject to the law 
of death. In the century which saw the birth of 
Muhammad, Allah began, however, to emerge from 
the mass of tribal deities and from the group of baetuli. 
They still continued to be honoured, but it was acknow- 
ledged that ‘ Allah akbar ’ — Allah is the greater. 

There was no real clergy or priestly caste. Its 
place was filled by hierophants, dancers of an inferior 
kind, soothsayers, augurers, diviners, officiating priests, 
guardians of the baetuli and the sanctuaries. The 
Kdhin and his feminine counterpart, the Kdhina, 
uttered oracles, questioned the sacred arrows, presided 
at the istisqd — ^the object of which was to bring rain. 
The sddin were mere keepers of the sanctuaries. 
The 'dif and the qdif interpret omens and decide 
knotty questions of civil status and genealogy. The 
Kdhin were at the head of the ill-defined hierarchy ; 
the office was not hereditary like that of the sddin. 
They accompanied the armies and the qubba tabernacle 
and by virtue of their prescience must give information 
about the movements and plans of the enemy. They 
exercised also the functions of hakam — judge-arbiter. 
They were credited — especially the Kdhina, or pytho- 
nesses — with secret powers, such as that of drawing 
down rain, of conjuring spirits, maladies and spells, 
and that of rendering the arms and strategy of the 
enemy powerless by means of mysterious formulae, as 
did Balaam in the Bible. 
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There is nothing to prove that infanticide was 
prevalent in Arabia, except in the Tamlm tribe, which 
appears to have practised it during a severe famine. 
This imputation, too easily admitted by Orientalists, 
is based upon the disregard of the Beduins for their 
female chUdren. This has been associated with a 
rhetorical question in the Qoran (16, 6i) which was 
too literally interpreted by poets in the first century 
of the Hijra. 

The Jews. We have already spoken of the occupa- 
tion of the oases of the Hejaz by the Jews. They 
were to be found in more compact colonies in Medina, 
where they monopolized the most profitable spheres, 
commerce and industry, and had permitted the Arabs 
— those who were soon to be called the Ansar — to in- 
stal themselves as their customers. These customers, 
having finally acquired numerical superiority, aspired 
to become the sole masters. After the Hijra Muham- 
mad came sharply up against the hostility of the Jews 
of Medina, a fact to which the Qoran bears eloquent 
testimony. Taif also possessed a Jewish colony. At 
Mekka they were only represented by passing mer- 
chants. In Yemen they succeeded in founding a 
Jewish state, and came into conflict with the Christians 
of the country. 

They had rabbis, synagogues, schools, in short 
all the organization and the exclusive prejudices of 
Talmudic Mosaism. To them the Arabs were ‘ ommiy- 
yun ’, Gentiles, not ignorant people, or solely in the 
sense that they did not possess a Kitdh — a revealed 
book. The Jews looked down on them from a great 
height, although they were themselves for the most 
part proselytes of Ismaelitish origin. This scorn told 
against them in their struggles against Isl^ ; but 
at any rate it did not prevent them from cultivating, 
and with success, Arabic poetry in the style of the 
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Beduins. They were all town-dwellers ; there is no 
record of a single Jewish nomad tribe. 

The Christians. The position of Christianity in 
the Hejaz was much less favourable from the point 
of view of diffusion and especially of cohesion, and it 
did not, like Judaism, enjoy the advantage of being 
concentrated in the oases. It was nevertheless widely 
spread amongst the Beduins living near the S5nian 
frontier, also in the States of the Ghassanids and in the 
Yemen, where it struggled successfully against Judaism. 
In the corridor of Wadi '1 Qora and in the neighbour- 
hood of Syria groups of ascetics and Christian hermits 
were to be found. Ancient poetry bears witness to 
the popularity of these monks and the echo of that 
sympathy Ungers in the Qoran ( 5 , 85 ; 24 , 35, etc. ; 
57 , 27). At Mekka we can only prove the existence 
of a tiny handful of native Christians, that is to say 
Quraishites. Like the Jews, the Christians in Arabia 
were addicted to commerce, principally to pedlary in 
the towns, the oases and the Beduin encampments. 
Abyssinian Christians, both merchants and slaves, 
appear to have been numerous at Mekka. All these 
foreigners were upholders of old heresies. They 
belonged to heterodox states, principaUy to Jacobitism, 
and after that to Nestorianism and to the Christianity 
of Abyssinia, heavily intermingled with elements of 
Judaism. Muhammad seems to have sought their 
company ( 16 , 105 ; 25 , 8). 

Intercourse with such informants, persons of vague 
conceptions and speaking a foreign language (Qoran 
16 , 105), knowing their own reUgion very imperfectly 
and filled with disagreements , and doctrinal divisions, 
— all these circumstances contributed towards a lack 
of finaUty in Muhammad’s judgment of the dogmas 
and value of Christianity. In the early days he failed 
to distinguish it clearly from Judaism. This was also 
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the mistake of the small contemporary group of Hanlf 
—monotheists, but neither Jews nor Christians. ’ Be- 
fore his arrival at Medina, Muhammad believed birngolf 
to agree in principle and on broad lines with the two 
Scripturary religions. ^ He appealed constantly to their 
testimony (Qoran 16, 45; 21, 7, passim) and found 
in the agreement with monotheistic dogma the proof 
of the reality of his mission to work amongst his 
compatriots for the triumph of monotheism. He 
cordially desired (Qoran 30, 4) the victory of the 
Byzantines over the Iranian polytheists. It was at 
Medina, in disputing with the Jews, that he discovered 
his misconceptions and became firmly convinced of the 
bad faith of the Scripturaries. 

^ The author employs the very convenient word scripturaire 
when speaking of the ahl-al-kitdb, or ‘ people of the Book 
i.e. the Jews and the Christians. This has been rendered in 
English by (Translator.) 



II 

MUHAMMAD: THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM 

I T was in this anarchic Arabia, in the cosmopolitan 
and pagan atmosphere of Mekka, that Muham- 
mad — ^the original form of the anglicized name 
‘ Mahomet ’ — ^was bom. The Qoran (61, 6) also calls 
him ‘ Atoad His date of birth should be fixed 
not towards 570 — the traditional date still commonly 
admitted by Islamologists — ^but towards 580, if it is 
true that he barely passed his fiftieth year. 

His life is known to us through the Qoran and from 
a traditional compilation, the 5tra, the matter of which 
was collected and later edited by Muslims from the 
end of the first century of the Hijra onwards. Dur- 
ing the last half-century this prolix documentation has 
been subjected by Orientalists to a severely critical 
examination. The least well-known, and certainly the 
most often debated part of the Sira is that dealing 
with the Prophet's life in the Mekkan period. After 
the Hijra the principal data grow more precise. 

I. MEKKAN PERIOD 

Youth. Mu^mmad came of a good family, that 
of the Hashimites, which belonged to what one might 
call the citizen-aristocracy, but had fallen on evil days. 
At Mekka, Mu^mmad’s enemies alleged these origins 
and the lowliness of his social station as arguments 
against his prophetic mission (Qor§n 17, 96 ; 25, 8 ; 
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43, 30). His father was called ‘Abdallah and his 
mother Amina. He never knew his father, who died 
abroad prematurely, and scarcely Amina, carried off 
before her time. Sum 93 states that he became an 
orphan at an early age and passed his childhood and 
youth in penury. These details are all we know with 
certainty of the first twenty-five years of his life. He 
is reputed to have been esteemed for his loyalty, was 
of a thoughtful turn of mind and interested himself 
in questions of religion which were treated with indif- 
ference by his sceptical fellow-citizens. His journeys 
outside of Mekka and even of Arabia offer nothing 
improbable, as all the Quraishites were engaged in 
trading by caravan. The Qoran frequently alludes to 
these travels and even to sea-voyages. In the course 
of these expeditions the Sim has it that he came into 
contact with Christian monks. 

Marriage, Vocation. The Hashimite orphan is 
said to have been taken under the care first of his 
grandfather, ‘Abdalmuttalib, and afterwards of his 
uncle, Abu Talib, the father of ‘All. At about the 
age of twenty-five, he married a rich Mekkan widow, 
Khadija, of very ripe age — she was over forty. He 
had several children by her, of whom only the daugh- 
ters survived. His daughter, Fatima, outlived him. 
Married to ‘All, her cousin, she became, through 
her sons, Hasan and Husain, the ancestress of 
numerous families of Sherifs, or descendants of the 
Prophet. 

The question of a future life hardly exercised the 
Mekkans at all. It was while debating this that 
Muhammad, towards the age of thirty, passed through 
a religious crisis, which, following on nocturnal visions 
(Qoran 44, 3 ; 73, i, etc. ; 74, i, etc. ; 97, i), brought 
about the conversion of this serious-minded man. 
Disgusted with the crude fetishism and materialism 
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of the Quraishites, he embraced monotheism and be- 
lief in the dogma of the resurrection. He found himself 
in agreement on these points with the Jews and the 
Christians, and being persuaded that if there exists 
only one God, there can be only one revelation, from 
which it is impossible that the Arabs should have been 
excluded, he felt himself called to preach these eternal 
truths amongst his compatriots. The exact date and 
precise circumstances of his religious evolution — ^how 
he gradually came to believe himself exalted to the role 
of Prophet, remain unknown ; we have no information 
on this subject except the mysterious allusions of the 
Qoran ( 96 , 1-5 ; 74 , i-io ; 81 , 17, etc.), which are 
transcribed and elaborated by the Sira in innumerable 
and picturesque anecdotes. 

First Preaching. He began to preach his new 
faith, at first in an atmosphere of indifference, but 
soon in face of the hostility of the sceptical Mekkans. 
His social demands on behalf of the poor irritated 
the rich, the oppressors of the weak. The chief 
weapon used against him by his adversaries was sar- 
casm, which they directed for choice against the dogma 
of the resurrection, unwear3dngly preached by the 
innovator ; also against his prediction of an imminent 
catastrophe, and the eschatological arguments that 
the Preacher deduced therefrom. To escape from 
these vexations, several of the earliest Muslims emi- 
grated to Abyssinia. The discussions in question 
are set down at length in the Mekkan Suras. There 
also is to be found the description of the isrd, his 
‘ nocturnal journey ' from Mekka to Jerusalem. It 
forms the solemn beginning of the 17th Silra : ‘ Glory 
to Him who by night transported His servant from 
the holy sanctuary (Mekka) to the far-away sanctuary, 
in the country that men have blessed (the Holy Land), 
that He might reveal to him His marvels. Allah hears 
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and sees All.’ Since that time Islam has regarded 
Jerusalem as its third holy city. 

Failure, The Hijra. The Prophet was soon con- 
vinced of the impossibility of converting his fellow- 
citizens. His firmness was not, however, shaken, nor 
his faith in his mission, which he held fast to the end. 
He began by communicating it to a small band of 
followers, amongst whom we distinguish men of resolu- 
tion such as Abu Bekr and ‘Omar, who later became 
his most devoted helpers. After an unprofitable 
propagandist journey to Taif» the luck of chance 
meetings put him in touch with some Medinese Arabs 
passing through Mekka whom contact with their 
Jewish fellow-citizens had rendered more susceptible 
to religious ideas. They invited Muhammad to take 
up his abode in their native town. He was then 
about 40 years old — or 50, according to the traditional 
version. 

His exodus from Mekka inaugurated the Hijra, 
that is to say, migration. This forms the starting- 
point of the Muslim era, instituted seventeen years 
later by the Caliph 'Omar. It is reputed to have 
begun on i6th July, a.d. 622. The Hijra marks in 
Muhammad’s career a no less interesting change ; it 
started the political evolution of Islam ; the Prophet 
became the ruler of a State. In the old Arab law, 
the Hijra did not merely signify rupture with his 
native town, but was equivalent to a sort of declaration 
of war against it. The Mekkan guild were under no 
misapprehension. Up to that time the watchword 
for Muhammad’s disciples had been to ‘ Stand fast ’ 
in the midst of contradictions ; ihsi jehad was a spiritual 
war. At Mekka the period of action began ; they 
were enjoined to take up arms until Islam should have 
gained the ascendency, and the ‘ infidels be brought 
low and forced to pay the tribute’ (Qoran 9 , 29). 
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II. MEDINESE PERIOD 

At Medina. Some hundreds of Medinese readily 
accepted the new doctrine. These were the Ansar 
(Qoran 9, loi), that is to say, ‘ the Helpers Some 
Muslims of Mekka had gone before the master to 
Medina. They and their fellow-citizens who later 
followed their example are designated by the name 
of Muhdjir, ‘ Refugees ’ (Qoran, loc. cit). Helpers 
and Refugees were to form the ranks of the future 
aristocracy of Islam. By a convention, ‘ahd, very 
cleverly (hrawn up, Muhammad tried to play the part 
of arbiter between the Muslims, Jews and pagans of 
Medina and bring all disputes before his tribunal. 

He would no doubt have succeeded, given the malle- 
ability of the Medinese, had it not been for the obstinacy 
of the Jews of the oasis. His early contact with them 
had at least permitted him to become familiar with 
the Biblical history of Abraham, from which he learnt 
the genealogical relationship of Ishmael to the Arab 
people. Later on he used these facts to render Isl^ 
independent of the two Scripturary monotheisms, 
Judaism and Christianity, with which he was not slow 
to discover his doctrinal disagreement. Muhammad 
related Islam to Abraham considered as its religious 
ancestor, and by proclaiming this patriarch the foimder 
of the Ka'ba, he was confident that he could depaganize 
the old Mekkan sanctuary and consecrate it to the 
worship of Allah. 

After having tried to conciliate the Jews, at least by 
means of a political agreement, he was forced to realize 
that they had nothing in common with him and were, 
in fact, profoundly hostile. Postulating that prophecy 
was the exclusive privilege of Israel, they refused to 
recognize the claims of the omml, ‘ gentile ' Prophet. 
Their rabbis never ceased to harass him with their 
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disputations and their gibes ; their poets riddled 
him with epigrams. Provoked beyond endurance, 
Muhammad declared them ‘ the worst enemies of 
Islam ’ (Qoran 9 , 85). Having renounced the idea 
of convincing them, he thought at first to intimidate 
them by the murder of their principal chiefs. Later, 
when he felt secure as regards Mekka, he adopted still 
more radical measures against these obstinate oppo- 
nents. 

Battles, Badr. Some months after his installation 
at Medina, Muhammad sent forth armed bands against 
the caravans of Mekka. It was an answer to the petty 
persecution of those few adherents who had remained 
in his native town, also an attack on its most vul- 
nerable point. The Quraish guild became alarmed. 
The traffic, that is to say, the prosperity of the city, 
was endangered : it depended on the security of the 
trade routes. 

In the meantime an important Mekkan caravan had 
set out on the road to S3nia. It was to bring back 
about 50,000 dinars in goods and bonds. Muhammad 
determined to intercept it on its return. This news 
spread consternation in Mekka when the leader of 
the caravan, Abu Sufyan, managed to give the alarm. 
Amidst scenes of disorder a contingent of several 
hundred men was organized, merchants and townsmen 
snatched from their counting-houses : improvised 
soldiers ill-prepared to stand up against resolute 
adversaries, whom they made the mistake of despising. 
This mob imagined that the enemy would disperse at 
the news of their approach. 

In spite of the counter-order sent by Abu Sufyan, 
who had contrived to outdistance the Medinese and 
save his caravan, the Mekkans advanced in the greatest 
disorder towards Badr, the theatre of an annual fair. 
And so as to be prepared for all emergencies the Quraish 
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merchants had brought their trashy wares in order 
not to miss a good opportunity. It was in the market- 
place of Badr that they came unexpectedly into collision 
with the Medinese troops, accompanied by Muhammad 
in person. It was a lamentable stampede. Notwith- 
standing their very great numerical superiority, the 
Mekkans counted several dozen dead and as many 
prisoners, whom they were compelled to ransom at 
a heavy price. This was the miracle of Badr (year 
624) celebrated by the Qoran (3, 119). It exalted the 
pride of the Muslims, and was widely bruited through- 
out Arabia. 

Ohod. The humiliation and consternation in Mekka 
were great. For a whole year, preparations were 
made for a military revenge, and to these the proud 
republic devoted the whole of the profits realized 
by the caravan of Badr, which the skill of Abu Sufyan 
had snatched from disaster. The Mekkans took their 
revenge on the day of Ohod (625). The Muslims were 
completMy defeated and Muhammad himself was 
wounded. The conquerors did not dare to attack 
Medina, an open town, stripped of its defenders. Their 
indecision turned the success of Ohod into a fruitless 
victory. As for Muhammad, this serious defeat did 
nothing to abate his courage, and some months after 
the day of Ohod he had re-established confidence 
amongst his followers. He renewed his attacks and 
forays against the commerce of Mekka, which was soon 
reduced to the last gasp. 

The War of the ‘ Trench '. Mekka called up the 
levies of her allies, the Beduin tribes, and mobilized 
her mercenary troops, the ‘ Ahabish so called because 
the majority were of Abyssinian extraction. The 
new army, about 10,000 strong, marched, in 627, to 
attack Medina. This episode figures in the Sira under 
the name of the ‘ War of the Trench ’ or Khandaq. 
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To eke out the inferiority of his military forces, Muluim- 
mad had conceived the idea of protecting by means 
of a very modest ditch — khandaq — ^the most vulnerable 
part of the city. This slight obstacle sufficed to break 
the rush of the assailants. The understanding between 
Muhammadans and Beduins broke down and Muham- 
mad's skilful manoeuvres succeeded in dividing them. 
They fought at a distance, principally with stones and 
arrows, and at the end of a month, the allies decided 
to raise the blockade of Medina (cf. Qoran 33 , 9-27). 
Adding the losses on both sides, it is impossible to 
make up a total of twenty dead. This practical 
illustration goes to confirm our theoretical estimate of 
Beduin courage (see p. 10). 

Diplomacy. After this success Muhammad might 
have considered the game as won. Instead of exploit- 
ing it by means of arms, he preferred to have recourse 
to diplomacy, in which he excelled. Under pretext of 
accomplishing the pilgrimage, he set out at the head 
of 1,400 Muslims and, for form’s sake, submitted to a 
reverse ; he allowed himself and his followers to be 
stopped on the borders of the haram by the armed 
Mekkans. But he, the tarid, the political exile, knew 
how to wrest from their negotiators what he had 
set his heart upon, by means of the Pact of Hudat- 
hiyya (628). In it he treated with Mekka on equal 
terms, and in the capacity of head of a State. Islam 
gained thereby in prestige, and won over new adher- 
ents amongst the Quraishites. The most remark- 
able of these recruits were beyond question the two 
future captains, Khalid ibn al-Walld and ‘Amru ibn 
al-‘Asi. 

Whilst preparing by force of arms and diplomacy 
to compass the surrender of his native town, Muham- 
mad had worked since Ohod to secure the sole posses- 
sion of his base of operations, the oasis of Medina. A 
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group of influential Medinese had consented to embrace 
Isl&m, but they meant to remain masters in their o\m 
house, instead of being governed by Mekkans. It is 
they whom the Qoran calls ‘ mundfiqun h3rpocrites 
and ‘ infirm in heart Muhammad overcame without 
much difficulty this nationalistic movement, the 
leaders of which were lacking in resolution. 

Expulsion of the Jews. The Jews of Medina 
gave him more trouble. He had tried in vain to win 
them over. They, also, were lacking in decision ; 
instead of uniting resolutely, first amongst themselves 
and afterwards with the enemies of Muhammad, they 
were content to provoke him by their sarcasm. This 
stubborn though ineffective opposition finally drove him 
to exasperation. He began by expelling the weaker 
tribes. The last — that of the Banu Qoraiza — ^was 
vanquished. All the able-bodied men to the number 
of 600 were ruthlessly killed, and the women and 
children sold by auction. On their flourishing domains 
Muhammad established the ‘ Refugees ’ of Mekka. 
The Jews of Khaibar and of Fadak were also compelled 
to submit and reconcile themselves to cultivating their 
fertile oases for the benefit of the Muslims now their 
masters. 

The Defeat at Muta (629) . The Muslims with their 
appetite whetted by these successes, but compelled by 
the Pact of Hudaibiyya (v. p. 31) to respect the 
Mekkan caravans, now turned their gaze in the direc- 
tion of Syria. A strong column of 3,000 men set 
out to raid Transjordania. Muhammad does not 
appear to have been confident of the success of this 
adventure, nor to have approved of it, any more than 
did his circle of intimates. There is nothing to show 
that he ever seriously envisaged conquests beyond the 
Arabian frontiers, otherwise he could not have refused 
to accompany this perilous expedition, in which Abu 
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Bekr and ‘Omar, etc., also abstained from taking part. 
Muhammad allowed himself to be replaced by Zaid, 
his adopted son. On arrival at Muta, near Karak, 
on the east of the Dead Sea, the Medinese raiders came 
into collision with the Musta'riba, Arab Christians of 
Syria, attached to the Byzantine Empire. 

As Muhammad had feared, the Muslims were com- 
pletely defeated (629) . Khalid ibn al-Walid succeeded in 
bringing back to Medina the miserable remains of this 
foolish expedition. In the interval Muhammad had 
matured in his mind a plan which was particularly 
dear to his heart: the conquest of his native town. 

Conquest of Mekka. In that metropolis, all 
clear-sighted men judged the game irretrievably lost 
for Mekka. Without showing his hand, Muhammad 
entered into relations with the fittest man amongst 
the Quraishites, Abu Sufyan (v. p. 14), whose daughter, 
Umm Habiba, sister to the future Cahph Mu'awiya, 
he had just married. Having hastened to Medina on 
pretext of renewing the Hudaibiyya pact, the Quraish- 
ite leader undertook secretly to faciUtate his son-in- 
law’s entry into his native town. He would distract 
the attention of his fellow-citizens and prevent them 
from taking any military precautions. On his side, 
Muhammad would give full amnesty for the past, 
and would respect the immunities and the ancient 
organization of Mekka, where the pagan cult was to 
be officially forbidden. Muhammad seems even to 
have consented not to take up his abode there : an 
agent whom he would nominate would represent him, 
and apart from this the Quraishites could govern 
themselves according to their ancient customs. As 
for the ' Refugees ’, Muhammad’s Mekkan companions, 
they would not demand the restitution of their property 
which had been confiscated. 

This was the ‘ fal^ Makka the conquest of Mekka. 
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Muhammad occupied it without striking a blow. 
Ever3rthing happened according to the prearranged 
plan, with only one single hitch — the l^ophet put 
to death half-a-dozen of his enemies from amongst 
those most deeply compromised. The population of 
Mekka paid homage, hafa, to the conqueror : but 
it was lacking in conviction, with the result that on the 
death of the Prophet the first signs of defection at once 
became visible in the city. 

Last Successes. Muhammad then set out from 
Mekka on the day of Hunain (cf. Qoran 9, 25) to dis- 
perse a strong coalition of Beduin tribes. After that 
he proceeded to lay siege to the town of Taif (u. p. 
5), the outer defences of which he tried in vain to 
force. On returning to Medina, where he continued 
to reside, he received the submission of Jaif and the 
homage of numerous Beduin deputations. They 
hastened eagerly to lay before the victorious Prophet 
the allegiance of their tribes, but with several of them 
this step was purely poUtical and did not carry with 
it the acceptance of Islam. 

In the year 631, Muhammad at the head of a strong 
army — the most numerous which had yet been mustered 
in Arabia — set out towards Syria, no doubt with the 
object of wiping out the painful memory of Muta. 
But, on arrival at the oasis of Tabuk {v. p. 4), the 
limit of Byzantine territory, he hesitated to adventure 
further. From Tabuk he contented himself with 
sending out armed bands, which plundered the towns 
of the Nabatea, and the small ports of the Red Sea. 

Since the surrender of Mekka, Muhammad had 
abstained from reappearing there, even at the season 
of the pilgrimage. He was content to send a repre- 
sentative to the ceremonies ; but he decreed ^at 
henceforward infidels ^ould no longer be allowed to 
partidpate. It was only at the b^;inning of 632 that 
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he decided for the first time to assume the leadership 
of the pilgrimage. 

Death of Muhammad, Three months after his 
return, he died very unexpectedly at Medina, on 8th 
June, 632. We believe that he had barely passed 
his fiftieth solar year. The conversion of Arabia 
had only made serious progress in the Hejaz. Medina 
alone could be considered as definitely won over 
to the new doctrine, much more so than the towns 
of Mekka and Taif. Nowhere else had anything been 
done beyond paving the way for Islamization ; its 
political power had in particular been recognized. 

Always elusive, the Beduins deserved the reproaches 
levelled at them by the Qoran : the chief of which 
is want of sincerity ( 9 , 89-100 ; 49 , 14), the profession 
of Islam by lip-service only. They hated the Holy 
War and no less the obligation to pay tithes. On 
the death of the Prophet several tribes, alleging that 
the homage, hai’a, was of strictly personal character, 
claimed freedom from the oath of fidelity taken to 
Muhammad, and although calling themselves Muslims, 
refused to send the proceeds of the fiscal taxes to 
Medina. The wholesale defection of the Beduins 
showed how well founded was Muhammad’s distrust. 

The Succession. This unexpected death threw 
Muhammad's immediate circle and the community 
of Medina into confusion. It reawakened party spirit 
and the dissensions between Medina and Mekka which 
only the strong personality and prestige of the master 
had been able to quell. Nothing had been prearranged 
about his succession, nor the future of the Muslim 
community. On these points the Qoran remains 
silent ; no doubt Muhammad meant to deal with 
them later. The very recent loss of Ibrahim, the 
son he had had by the Coptic slave Mmia, had troubled 
his spirit. He still had to complete the framework 
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and organization of his work. In the rare moments 
of leisure which the wars and vicissitudes of his event- 
ful career left to him, we see him modif5dng or even 
abrogating verses of the Qoran ( 2 , loo ; 16 , 103). 
We feel that he was preoccupied in adapting Islam 
to the ever-changing circumstances of the passing 
hour. May he not have thought to endow it with 
a hierarchy, charged to preside over its destinies ? 
It is certain that death left him no time to do so. 

Before ever troubling to inter the corpse which had 
remained for two days without burial Ansar and Muh- 
ajir began to dispute over the succession. The first 
had their Medinese candidate ; the Mekkans were 
divided. After violent discussion, the Quraish faction, 
centred round Abu Bekr and ‘Omar, by a surprise 
manoeuvre, installed their candidate in the Caliphate 
or vicariate of the Prophet. This was Abu Bekr, 
father of ‘Ayesha, the favourite of the vanished master. 
The great influence of the latter and also the energetic 
intervention of 'Omar swept the wobblers off their feet, 
to the great disappointment of 'All, Fatima’s husband, 
who never resigned himself to it, and this fact, together 
with the claims of his descendants, soon caused the 
schism of the Shi'as and the shedding of rivers of 
blood. 



Ill 

THE QORAN: THE SACRED BOOK OF ISLAM 

T he doctrinal sources of Islam are contained 
in the collection called the Qoran and in the 
Corpus of the Sunna. The Qoran is the 
written revelation ; the Sunna represents oreil revelation 
transmitted through the channel of tradition. 

Qoran. ‘ Qoran ’ means not reading but recitation 
(Qoran 16, loo ; 17, 95 ; 19, 19 ; 73, 20 ; 87, 6). 
It is essentially a text designed to be read in religious 
ceremonies and to take therein the place held by the 
Bible ‘ lessons ’ in the liturgy of the monotheistic 
religions. To Muslims it is ‘ Kitdb Allah ' and ‘ Kaldm 
Allah the book and the word of Allah. This is why 
a Qoranic quotation is always introduced by the 
preamble ‘ Allah has said ’. As for the interpolation 
' the Prophet has said this always refers to some- 
thing contained in the Sunna, never to a text in the 
Qoran. Throughout the latter it is Allah who is 
supposed to speak in the first person, when he is not 
addressing the Prophet, who is merely his mouthpiece. 

MuMmmadan orthodoxy considers the Qoran as 
‘ uncreated ', in the sense not only that it reproduces a 
copy conforming to the protot3q)e of the divine revela- 
tion, but that in its actual form, in its phonetic and 
graphic reproduction, in the linguistic garb of the 
Arab tongue, it is identical and co-eternal with its 
celestial original. Thus to assert that the fact of its 

37 
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recitation was a creative art is considered gravely 
heterodox. As to the date of composition of the various 
parts of the Qoran, this extends over the first three 
decades of our seventh century (between the years 
610 and 632). 

Authenticity. The Qoran, as it has come down 
to us, should be considered as the authentic and 
personal work of Muhammad. This attribution cannot 
be seriously questioned and is practically admitted, 
even by those Muhammadan sects who obstinately 
dispute the integrity of the text ; for all the dissidents, 
without exception, use only the text accepted by the 
orthodox. Certain portions were revised and altered 
by the Prophet himself and in his lifetime a number 
of the Suras were collected in writing. It seems, how- 
ever, that the greater number of them were only 
memorized by the reciters or qari. 

In its present external form tradition attributes 
the edition which we possess to the Caliph ‘Othman 
(644-656). He realized the necessity for stopping 
in time the dangerous diffusion of editions and copies 
of an unauthorized character, and presumably ordered 
their destruction. His intervention assured, apart 
from some slightly variant readings, a text of remark- 
able uniformity. Beyond this uniformity, the editors 
of ‘Othman’s Qoran do not seem to have been prompted 
by any critical considerations in the establishment of 
the text. The Shi'as in their hatred of ‘Othman, 
their great aversion, assert that the original text has 
been gravely changed and even mutilated. The 
Kharijites exclude the 12th Sura, which they treat 
as a romantic story. But dissenters and orthodox 
all, as we have said, possess no text but that of 
‘Othm^. 

The editors of the ‘ qirdv’a mashhura or textus 
reuptus, worked under the domination of a servile 
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scrupulousness for tradition. Otherwise they would 
not have been able to resist the temptation to improve, 
by means of equivalents readily furnished by the lexi- 
con, the poor rhymes terminating the verses. They 
would not have scattered broadcast through the 
collection, sometimes in the course of the same Sura, 
groups of verses which have a logical coimection. 
They would have tried to delete or tone down the 
principal repetitions and tautologies which make its 
bulk unwieldy. Revision after the author's death 
would have modified the verses relating to Zainab 
(Qoran 33 , 37), and brought into agreement the 
differing versions of the same prophetic legend. In 
the enumeration of the prophets it would have separ- 
ated and distinguished between those of the Old 
and those of the New Testament, and such a re-editing 
would have brought consistency into the story of 
Abraham's relations with Ishmad and Isaac, which 
are completely dissimilar as related in the Mekkan 
or the Medinese Suras. In deciding what order to 
assign to the Suras a critical revision would at least 
have adopted some criticism less primitive than that 
of length. Above all, it would have cut out the most 
glaring anachronisms ; the confusion between the two 
Marys ( 19 , 22), between Haman, minister of King 
Ahasuerus, and the minister of Moses' Pharaoh (Qoran 
28 , 5-7, 38 ; 40 , 38) ; the fusion into one of the legends 
of Gideon, Saul, David and Goliath ( 2 , 250, etc.) ; 
the story of the Samaritan (sic) who is alleged to have 
made the Jews worship the golden calf ( 20 , 87, etc.). 
The Qoranic Vulgate has respected all this, and left 
everything exactly as the editors found it. 

Present Form. This Vulgate is composed of 114 
Suras or chapters, of very imequal length, ranging 
from 3 to 280 verses. Certain verses contain only 
two words, others over half a page. The longest of 
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the Siiras axe, as we have seen, placed arbitrarily at 
the head of the collection, without regard for the 
chronology of these revealed utterances or the date 
when they are given. The names chosen to designate 
them, Sura of the cow, of the light, etc., are ancient 
and already mentioned by St. John Damascenus, 
therefore anterior to 750. There are altogether 6,200 
verses, each terminated by an assonance, serving 
as a rhyme. This rh3ane of a special nature, called 
saf, is much more loose than that allowed in the 
metres of prosody, and in the endless verses of the 
prosaic Medinese Siiras the author finishes by disregard- 
ing it altogether. The division of the Qoran into 4, 
8 or 30 juz", parts, or 60 Mzb, sections, was introduced 
for a practical purpose ; it is designed to facilitate 
public or private recitations of the work such as are 
customary on solemn ritual occasions, funeral com- 
memorations, etc. 

From the point of view of philology, the sentences 
run flowingly, especially in the post-Hijran Suras, 
and this first prose work of Arabic literature achieves 
a remarkably finished style. Some Orientalists have 
alleged that it has been touched up in order to bring 
the language to the standard of perfection set by the 
pre-Islamic poets. In that case we must suppose that 
these purists in their revision have paid no attention 
to the extremely primitive rhymes of the most recent 
Suras and above all that they have passed over slight 
faults of grammar and style which it would have been 
so easy to rectify. (Qoran 20 , 66 : inria followed by 
a nominative ; 49 , 9, dual subject of a plural verb.) 
In 2 , 106 ; 4 , 40-41, the predicate is singular in the 
first clause of the sentence, and in the plural in the 
second although relating to the same grammatical 
subject. In 27 , 61 ; 35 , 25, passim, AUah speaks 
in the third person ; then, without transition, in the 
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first. Thus in 2 , 172, the celebrated philologist Al- 
Mubarrad read al-barr instead of al-birr, in order to 
avoid this singular construction : ‘ piety is he who . . 

In spite of all this there is no occasion for surprise 
in the fact that the Qoran, especially the Medinese 
Siiras with, their more polished phrases, less interspersed 
with ellipses and anacolutha than the pre-Hijran 
ones, has served as the standard for fixing the rules of 
national grammar. 

In our Qorans the title of each Sura is followed by 
the note Mekkan or Medinese, to indicate that they 
were given at Mekka, or, after the Hijra, at Medina. 
Instead of following chronological classification, begin- 
ning with the first, that is to say the earliest, the editor 
has adopted the order in use in the divans or poetic 
works, which always open with the longest pieces. 
He has also classed or retained in the Mekkan Suras, 
and conversely in the Medinese, groups of verses 
belonging to other periods. This lack of order has 
been sharply criticized by the Shi'as, who unhesitatingly 
lay the blame on the Caliph ‘Othman, guilty, in their 
opinion, of omitting the verses relating to ‘Ali and 
his family. 

It is certain that the incoherence of the authorized 
version does not make it easier to understand a text 
often concise to the point of obscurity and filled with 
allusions to events of which the details are imperfectly 
known to us. Such difficulties are the mubhamdt, 
the problems whose solution constitutes a branch of 
the Tafslr or Qoranic exegesis. The Suras posterior 
to the Hijra are thick with allusions to the difficulties 
and discussions arising in the Muslim community and 
to the domestic affairs of Muhammad, together with 
attacks on his adversaries, the Jews and ‘ hypocrites ’ 
of Medina. Nevertheless, the prudent Prophet affected 
to preserve all the more meticulously a sort of anony- 
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mity and to avoid all personalities. He only forgets 
himself so far as to indicate by name his adopted 
son Zaid and his uncle Abu Lahab. As regards place- 
names he mentions only Mekka, Medina, Badr, Hunain, 
to which should be added the name of the Rum, 
Byzantines, at the beginning of the 30th Sura, a very 
discreet allusion to the prolonged struggles of Heraclius 
with the Persians. This is one of the rare chrono- 
logical landmarks to be found in the Qor^. 

Exegesis. The system of Tafslr, exegesis, sets 
out to resolve all the problems of hermeneutics. To 
this end it draws principally on the vast collection 
of hadUh or traditions (cf. Chap. IV), the innumerable 
anecdotes of which profess to set forth in plain terms 
the cryptograms of the Qoran, or sometimes even to 
transmit a commentary emanating from the Prophet 
or his intimate circle. Some ‘ qira’dt ’, lecHones variae , 
are to be met in the works of the Arabian grammarians 
and philologists, and these are collected and codified 
by what are called the ‘ seven schools of qurrd’ ’, con- 
sidered as orthodox. Comparison with these variants 
is a very meagre help towards the establishment of 
a really critical test. 

Of the versions anterior to ‘Othman’s edition there 
subsist only slight traces ; sufficiently munerous to 
show divergences in detail, but too few to modify 
perceptibly the substance and integrity of the^ccepted 
text. Certain variants spring from the imperfect 
paleography of the Arabic alphabet, and the rarity 
of accented letters in primitive manuscripts. The 
complete absence of vocalizations gives rise to dissimilar 
rea(^gs and orthographic renderings. There are also 
some intentional corrections. Some critics have pro- 
posed to soften in places the Qoranic text where it 
seems too harsh, or else to make its meaning dear 
by the adoption of synonyms or even the insertion 
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of a very brief gloss. For instance, the practice of 
commerce is authorized during the pilgrimage (Qoran 
2, 194), ‘ and during fairs ’ adds a variant. The fasts 
omitted during Ramadan should be replaced by an 
equivalent number of days, ‘ successive ’, or ‘ following 
on ’ as a reading hastens to explain. In the first 
verse of the Sura ‘ Ar-Rum ’ a variant substitutes the 
active wherever the textus receptus uses the passive. 

Throughout the Qoran God speaks in the first per- 
son. But Allah being ‘ omniscient ’ it is obvious that 
nothing can nor should astonish him. Impressed by 
this reflection, a qdri has therefore replaced (37, 12) 
‘ *ajibiu ’ — I am astonished — ^by ‘ 'ajibta ’ — thou art 
astonished — that is to say, thou, Muhammad. The 
same inspiration brought to bear on the abrogated 
verses has suggested the substitution for ‘ nunsihd ’ — 
we cause them to be forgotten (the verses in question) — 
of another reading judged more inoffensive : ‘ nansa’uhd ’ 
— we postpone them — we put them off until later. The 
Qoran complacently stresses the favour granted to 
the Arabs in the person of a fundamentally national 
prophet ; ‘ min anfusikum ' — sprung from your midst. 
Thinking to enhance the prestige of Muhammad and 
his relationship to AUah, a variant proposes to read 
‘ min anfasikum ' — ‘ from the most distinguished 
amongst you ’. Add to all this the uncertainty in the 
use of the particles bi,fi, li, fa, wa, etc., and some idea 
may be gained of the resources available to textual 
criticism. 

As long as no one of the copies said to have been 
destroyed by ‘Othman has been found, we must aban- 
don hope of possessing a text different from the present 
edition. The Shi'a Tafslr, when dealing with the ques- 
tion of the Caliphate and the privileges granted to 
'All and his family, professes, as we shall see later 
(Chap. VII), to restore the integrity of the primitive 
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text. In spite of this claim the Shi'a has not dared 
to introduce these restitutions into the Qorans which 
the sect uses for liturgical ceremonies and which agree 
with the edition transmitted by the Sunni channel. 

Principal Commentaries. The Sunni Tafsir, fun- 
damentally hostile to all attempts at subjective criti- 
cism, confines itself to a strictly traditional interpre- 
tation, such as is alleged to have been transmitted 
and laid down by Muhammad, by his first Companions 
and by the masters of the jama'a, or community of 
Islam. The object of this Tafsir is not so much to 
pmsue along progressive paths the study of the Qoranic 
text as to put forward nothing which does not bear 
the stamp of orthodoxy. The most brilliant commen- 
tator, and certainly the one most representative of 
this narrowly conservative method, is the celebrated 
historian and founder of a school of jurisprudence, 
Tabari (922), the author of a Tafsir in thirty volumes 
numbering about 5,200 pages of closely-written text. 
An excellent philologist, with a unique knowledge of 
the historical, religious and juridic literatme of Islam, 
he has condensed into his monumental compilation 
the exegetic erudition of his predecessors, which he 
quotes and treats comparatively. It may be said that 
he voices the whole Qoranic learning of the three first 
centuries of the Hijra. 

The ‘ Kashshdf ’ of Zamakhshari (1074-1143) repre- 
sents a more progressive tendency. Zamakhshari is 
as respectful as Tabari of the Qoranic text and equally 
convinced of its divine origin, but as a disciple of the 
Mu'tazilite school he strives, by multipl3dng explana- 
tions more rational than rationalistic, to excise from 
the Qor^ all traces of matter favourable to determin- 
ism, anthropomorphism, the intervention of jinns 
and other theories to which Mu'tazilism is opposed. 
Fakhr ad-^ ar-RazI (1209), representing the anti- 
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Mu'tazilite and anti-Zahirite tendency, has inserted 
in his rambling commentary literary, philosophic, 
jmddic and other dissertations, veritaWe monographs 
having nothing in common with exegesis. He closes 
the series of great commentators who laid rlflim to 
produce original work. To Baidavu (1286), well 
known in Europe thanks to Fleischer’s edition, we 
owe a good manual or hermeneutic compendium, 
very conservative in tendency. Equally well known 
is the ‘ Tafslr al-jalalain ’, so called because in it are 
combined the commentaries of two Egyptian scholars, 
Jalal ad-din al-Mahalll (1459) and that of his pupil, 
the indefatigable polygraphist Jalal ad-din as-Su3mti 
(1505). From the pen of this same Suyuti we may 
mention ‘ Al-itqan fi'ulum al-qor’dn ’, a sort of intro- 
duction to the exegesis of the Qoran. 

We shall speak elsewhere of Qoranic exegesis as 
practised by the Shi'a sects. It is the trimnph of 
‘ ta’wil ’, allegorical interpretation. The ta’vM is 
practised with no less enthusiasm by the adherents 
of the ‘ tasawwuf ', namely, the members of the Sufi 
congregations. In addition, these Islamic mykics 
find in the Qoran the confirmation of their esoteric 
doctrines. Let us borrow an example from the Tafsdt 
of the famous Andalusian ^ufl, Muhiy ad-din ibn al- 
‘Arabi (1165-1250), who died and was buried at Damas- 
cus. For him the 12th Sura, that of Joseph, becomes 
the allegorical drama of the powers of the soul. Jacob 
represents the intellect, Joseph the tender heart, a 
prey to the envy of his ten half-brothers, who are 
held to represent the five internal and the five external 
senses. 

Mekkan Suras. Our edition of the QorSn is satis- 
fied, as we have seen, with distinguishing between 
Mekkan and Medinese Suras. This fundamental dis- 
tinction should be retained, but a comparative study 
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of the text permits us to pursue it further and establish 
a less summary chronological distinction. Thus by 
studying the style, the mode of composition, and the 
subject-matter, we come to distinguish at least two 
categories in the Siiras which belong to the Mekkan 
or pre-Hijran period. 

The oldest, those contemporary with or following 
closely on the opening of Muhammad’s prophetic 
career, are the most animated, the most l3n‘ical, and 
also the most abrupt. Exclamations, interjections 
and striking images abound, and many sentences have 
remained unfinished. The same is true of certain 
arguments, where the conclusion is merely indicated. 
It is left to the reader to supply the premises or missing 
clauses, which have not passed beyond the speaker's 
mind. Another peculiarity characterizes the oldest 
Siiras of the Qoran, the multiplicity and piling-up 
of oaths. The author calls to witness the most dis- 
similar objects — ^the sky, the stars, the mountains, 
the trees, etc. This use of oaths grows less as the 
Prophet nears the Hijra, and ceases entirely at Medina. 

In the least ancient Suras of the Mekkan period 
appear the legends of the Biblical prophets. These 
reflect the vicissitudes of Muhammad’s preaching and 
his struggles at Mekka. It is also at that time that 
the name ‘ Ra^an ’ to designate Allah came into 
use, as well as the Oratorical apostrophe ‘ O men I ', 
which was replaced at Medina by ‘ O Believers ! ’ 
The verses, very short, and as it were breathless in 
the earliest Suras, begin to lengthen, the rhyme grows 
more commonplace, conventional phrases creep in and 
synonymous expressions jostle one another. As a 
whole, the style of these last Siiras already foreshadows 
that of the Medinese period. During the ten first 
years of his prophetic career MuMnunad only attacks 
the heathen, and refrains flrom falling upon the Jews 
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and Christians with whom he believed himself to be 
in agreement on the fundamentals of his preaching. 

Medinese SCras. These are easier to recognize, as 
are the pericopes or Medinese fragments which have 
strayed into the Mekkan Suras. This is due first to 
the style, which is more prosaic, especially in the 
numerous legal stipulations. The sentence unfolds 
more regularly, sometimes even to the point of becom- 
ing a period. The verses take on a greater amplitude 
and the parts of the syllogism are less often implied 
than in the Mekkan period. The tone differs com- 
pletely from that of the pre-Hijran period ; it becomes 
more assured, more dominating even than at Mekka, 
where it exhorted a pusillus grex to endurance, sa^r, 
in the midst of denials. Now we may divine the voice 
of a leader and lawgiver. Imperatives abound : ‘ obey 
the Prophet ’ ; ‘ pay the tax of alms, zakat ’, etc. 
This last word, and also others such as ‘ hanlf ', mono- 
theist, belong to the lexicon of the Medinese period. 
The eschatological arguments which pervade the 
Mekkan Suras — the approach of the Judgment, etc. 
— are abandoned ; Polemics against the heathen grow 
rare, and to make up for this the Jews, the Medinese 
enemies of Muhammad, the ‘ hypocrites ’ and ‘ infirm 
of heart ’, are the subject of attack. Military addresses 
occupy a considerable place. Allusions to contemporary 
events, to current news, increase in number : incidents 
in the Prophet’s domestic life, his marriage with the 
divorced wife of Zaid, his adopted son (Qoran 33 , 37), 
the accusation brought against ‘Ayesha, his favourite 
( 24 , 10, ii), the statute imposed on his wives after 
his death, etc. Abraham is represented as the founder 
of the Ka'ba and Islam is called ‘ the Faith of Abraham ’ 
( 22 , 76, etc.). Muhammad went back beyond Moses 
and Christ to claim kinship with the Biblical patriarch 
who ‘ was neither Jew nor Christian ’ ( 3 , 60) ; in 
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other words, he proclaimed Islam's independence of 
the Scripturaiy religions. 

Dogma in the Suras. Ritual and liturgical stipula- 
tions, — ^prayer and pilgrimage — social and penal laws, 
all the canonic legislation by which primitive Islam 
was to live and which the juridical schools of the 
second to third centuries expounded, date from the 
Medinese period. On the other hand, it is the Mekkan 
section of the Qoran which contains the brief enuncia- 
tion of the dogmatic ideas and simple theodicy of the 
author; concepts to which the Medinese chapters 
merely add a few superficial traits. 

In the early days of his mission Muhammad besides 
preaching monotheistic dogma was much concerned 
with eschatology. He announced, if not the imminence 
of the last Judgment, at least that of a catastrophe 
which will smite all miscreants who resist his preaching. 
These ideas are reiterated with monotonous insistency, 
and without any very apparent effort to vary their 
expression, or replenish the stock of images and 
comparisons, generally quite unoriginal, applied to 
the existence of God, His attributes and relations 
with the world. Allah is the Creator, the only and 
unequalled Master. He knows no ‘ associates ' or 
rivad divinities, such as the pagans, whom the Qoran 
for this reason calls ‘ mushrihun ' — associators — assign 
to Him. Before the Hijra Muhammad at first directed 
his attacks only against the ^^aishite and Beduin 
pagans. At Medina, after his rupture with Judaism, 
his polemics add to these enemies ‘ the peoples of the 
Book ', that is, the Jews and Christians. 

Angels are represented as the ministers of Allah. 
The angelology of the Qoran is not complicated ; it 
developed only at Medina in intercourse and discussion 
with the Jews. It designates by name the archangel 
Midhael, and particularly the ardhangel Gabriel (Qorim 
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2 , 91, 92 ; 16 , 104). This latter, also called the Holy 
spirit or simply the Spirit, regarded as the authorized 
medium of prophetic revelations. Angels watch over 
man and are charged to write down his good and bad 
deeds. Satan (Iblis or Shaijtan) appears throughout 
as the enemy of man and the great tempter ; his fall 
dates from the day when he refused to prostrate himself 
with the angels before Adam (Qoran 18 , 48). The 
Qoran has adopted belief in the jinns (see p. 20) 
which are created from fire and are divided into good 
and bad. They try to steal the secrets of Heaven. 
A few of them have embraced Islam ( 46 , a8). 

Amongst books which are revealed and presented 
as such, only the Pentateuch {Taurat), the Psalter and 
the Gospels are mentioned by name in the Qoran. 
AUah has predestined the eternal fate of men, but on 
the other hand he is shown as prone to be moved by 
compassion, by repentance and good works, ‘ which 
blot out evil ones The Qorrni contains texts both 
for and against determinism, according as the author’s 
aim is to show the full responsibility of man or to stress 
the omnipotence of the Creator. The texts unfavour- 
able to freewill are, if not the more numerous, at least 
the more striking and seem best to render Mu^mmad's 
inmost thought. Muslim tradition has seen this un- 
erringly, and Sunni orthodoxy has therefore quite 
formally pronounced itself in favour of fatalism. It 
considers the absolute predestination of all human 
actions as an article of beUef, and sees therein merely 
a simple corollary of the infinite power of Allah. Only 
the Qadarites and Mu'tazilites refuse to concur in this 
deduction. The former, considered by the orthodox 
community as heretics, have taken their name from 
the controversy, for they proclaim that man is left 
free to determine his ‘ qadar ', fatum, that is, his eternal 
destiny. 
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Prophets. God has not ceased to call men back 
to the profession of monotheism by the ministry of 
prophets. The Qoran gives no indication of their 
number, but tradition counts them by thousands. 
Their legends, indefatigably re-told, and re-edited, fill 
the Suras, and the chain, unbroken since Adam, passes 
through Noah, Abraham, Lot, Ishmael, Moses — and 
Christ — to end in Muhammad, ‘ the seal of the pro- 
phets ’ (Qoran 33,40). This Qoranic apax legomenon 
is generally translated as ‘ the last of the prophets ’ 
in the sense — the only one admitted by Islam — that 
after him no other will appear. But nothing precludes 
a different interpretation of the mysterious phrase— 
that Muhammad was the last of the prophets because 
he stamped, as with a seal, the preaching of his prede- 
cessors. It is indeed a conception familiar to Muham- 
mad that his doctrine was not an innovation but the 
‘ confirmation ’ of the Scripturary monotheisms, that 
is to say, of Judaism and Christianity (cf. 2 , 38, 71, 
85 ; 3 , 2, 34 ; 4 , 50 ; 5 , 50, 52 passim). 

* To Thee, O son of Mary, wherefore low 
In attitude adoring should I how ? 

Have I not wrought and builded to the sky ? 

Jesus of Nazareth a prophet was, as I 
Whom after Him and Moses Heaven did send 
The work begun to finish and extend,* ^ 

The Christology of the Qoran is extremely char- 
acteristic and has been strongly influenced by the 
literature of the apocr5^hal gospels. The Christ, 
‘/sa, is called ‘ Son of Mary and the latter is confused 

O fils de Myriam, martyr mystdrieux, 

Pourquoi done, devant toi, baisseraisfe les yeux f 
Pourquoi ? Mon ddifice immense touche au faite, 

Jdsus de Nazareth dtait aussi prophite, 

Mais le del me fit naitre aprls Moise et lui, 

Pour achever leur oeuvre et pour Vagrandir,* 

(H. de Bomier, Mahomet, Act II, Sc. 6.) 
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with Mary the sister of Moses and Aaron ( 3 , 31 ; 19 , 
29). His virgin birth is energetically attested and 
upheld against ' the calumnies of the Jews ’ (4, 155). 
From the cradle He incessantly performed the most 
astonishing miracles, an assertion the more surprising 
as Muhammad confessed plainly that he himself was 
not a Thaumaturge ( 13 , 8, 27 ; 17 , 95 ; 25 , 8 ; 29 , 
44). Christ is ‘ the Messiah, the Word and spirit of 
Allah The Qoran seems here to retain an echo of 
the Logos of St. John. 

The sense which it attached to ‘ Kalima ’ — ^Word — 
remains enigmatic. No doubt he wished simply to 
convey that the Messiah had acted as an organ and 
intermediary to divine revelation ; this realistic inter- 
pretation is in harmony with his conception of pro- 
phecy, for he alleges that the preaching of Christ 
dealt. only with monotheism ( 3 , 44 ; 5 , 117 ; 43 , 63), 
another favourite theme of Muhammad. Jesus is 
only the ‘ servant of Allah ’, a mere mortal like the 
other prophets. He is said to have foretold the coming 
of Atoad ; that is, of Muhammad ( 61 , 6). The 
latter was never able to admit the mystery of the 
crucifixion : 

‘ In death I shall surpass Thee I Thy death was too sublime, 

O Jesus / for Thou gavest the victory to crime /’ ^ 

The death on the cross was only an ' illusion ’, a 
legend propagated by the Jews (Qoran 4 , 155, 156). 
The Qoran expresses indignation against the Christians, 
who give to the Messiah the title ‘ son of God ’ ( 5 , 
116 ; 9 , 30 ; 43 , 59) ; it repeats indefatigably that 
Allah ‘ is not begotten and has not begotten This 
polemical attack went further than the Christians 

^ ‘ Je mourrai mieux que toi / Ta mort fut trop sublime, 
O Jisus / Tu permis le triomphe du crime / ’ 

(De Bomier, loc, eit.) 
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and was also aimed against the heathen, who considered 
the angels as children of Allah ( 21 , 26 ; 52 , 39, etc.). 
Incontestably the Christology of the Qoran accords to 
Jesus a place apart amongst all the prophets. It only 
avoids with the more soUcitude, however, everything 
which would place Him above humanity to the detri- 
ment of monotheistic dogma. 

Eschatology. The eschatological concepts were 
chiefly expounded in the Mekkan SHras. They affirm 
the reality of a future life, of paradise and hell, of 
the resurrection and the Judgment of all men. After 
death each will receive the reward of his works, the 
just in heaven, the wicked in hell, which place of 
torment is, together with heaven, to be everlasting. 
The Qoran enumerates certain deadly sins, ‘ Kaha’ir ’, 
such as polytheism, the murder of an innocent person, 
etc., which are deserving of hell. Certain texts declare, 
nevertheless, that Allah can ‘ in His omnipotence ' 
grant deliverance to the damned (2, 108-110) ; others 
insinuate that for Muslims hell will be temporary 
( 4 , 51, 116 ; 11 , 109, etc.; 92 , 15-16). This last 
conclusion, adopted by tradition against the Khari- 
jites, has to all appearances been borrowed from the 
Talmudist Jews, whose right to claim a similar privilege 
the Qoran ( 2 , 74) nevertheless disputes ( 3 , 23). 

The ‘ true believers will do no more than pass thro^lgh 
the fire ' ( 19 , 71-72). It must therefore be equivalent 
to a purgatory. 

These places of bliss or torment are depicted as 
material. The wine of Paradise, served by dazzlingly 
beautiful youths, 'shall not cause their brows to 
ache ’ ( 56 , ii, etc.). The Medinese Suras avoid 
reference to the paradisal ‘ hoxuris ’ mentioned in the 
pre-Hijra verses ( 55 , 72 ; 56 , 22). Women of the 
faithful, and ' the spouses ' of believers, are admitted 
to heaven and take their place there, but these wives 
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will then be freed from the infirmities belonging to their 
sex (2, 23 ; 3 , 13 ; 4 , 60). Nowhere is the beatific 
vision clearly mentioned ; Allah remains ' inaccessible 
to human eyes ' (6, 102). If on the day of resurrection 
' their looks are turned towards the Lord ’ ( 75 , 22-23), 
the orthodox commentators interpret this passage as 
referring to fleshly vision ; while the Mu'tazilites only 
see it as a figurative and symbolic phrase. Otherwise, 
these latter argue, God would be in one place and 
would be limited. 

Catastrophes and strange phenomena will precede 
and announce the end of the world : the invasion of 
Gog and Magog, the appearance of a mysterious beast, 
the splitting in twain of the moon, etc. Then will 
begin the Judgment of all men, called in the Qoran 
by very diverse names ; ‘ the hour ‘ the day of 
judgment ’, ‘ of the resurrection ’, etc. All the dead 
will arise ; this point is the subject of some of the 
longest dissertations in the Mekkan texts, and on this 
subject the Prophet heaps up analogies and comparisons. 
All men will appear at the last Judgment, where their 
eternal fate will be finally settled. 

But how are we to imagine the fate of souls during 
the period intervening between death and the Judg- 
ment ? This problem has caused acute embarrass- 
ment to the Muslim schoolmen, no doubt because the 
Suras furnish no clear solution. Certain verses, in 
conformity with ancient Arab beliefs, suppose the 
dead to be either sleeping or insensible in the tomb 
(Qoran 22 , 7 ; 50 , 18). The tradition of the Sunm 
and Imamites has seized upon this suggestion and 
deduced therefrom its theory of the ‘ Torment of the 
Tomb ’. This theory does not succeed in making clear 
the nature of the sufferings which torment simultane- 
ously body and soul, in spite of their separation and of 
the bodily insensibility which follows it. The same 
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tradition goes cm to discuss whether Muhammad and 
the prophets enjoy a life of consciousness in their 
sepulchres. As far as Muhammad is concerned, 
popular belief answers in the afdrmative. 

As for the martyrs, Qoranic texts proclaim them 
‘living in the presence of Allah and receiving from 
Him their subsistence ' ( 2 , 143 ; 3 , 152, 163 ; 4 , 76 ; 
22 , 57 ; 47 , 5-7) ; an assertion which must by some 
means be reconciled with the fact of the resurrection 
which will come shortly before the last Judgment. 
A few privileged souls receive in the same manner and 
without waiting their eternal reward in heaven (Qoran 
36 , 25, etc.). The wicked go straight to hell. There 
will be brought forth at the last Judgment ‘ the Book ’ 
containing an exact account of the smallest actions, 
together with ‘ the Balance designed to weigh them 
To this apparatus Muslim tradition adds the ‘ bridge 
as sharp as a razor-edge across which the souls must 
pass '. The Mu'tazilites, and in our day the progres- 
sives and modernists, see in ‘ the bridge ’ and in ‘ the 
torment of the tomb ’ which the ‘ ‘aqldas ', professions 
of faith, have adopted, symbolic representation which 
it is better not to scrutinize too closely. 

Such are the principal themes touched on by the 
theology of the Qoran. The author confines himself 
to asseverating them vigorously and to enumerating 
them time after time in the Mekkan Suras. The 
Medinese pronouncements are overwhelmed by details 
and provisions of a practical nature which do not 
add to this exposition any new doctrinal element. 
In his character of prophet and voice of warning, 
‘ nadhir ’, Muhammad did not feel called upon to 
furnish demonstration. He weis a messenger of Allah, 
whose mission was confined to ‘ baldgh or transmis- 
sion of divine messages. The task of harmonizing 
and systematizing them was left to the theorists of 
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the first three Muslim centuries, spurred on by the 
need to combat dissident sects. Just as Muhammad 
admitted to ignorance of the future, it never occmred 
to him to pose as a dialectician. He referred his 
opponents, as we have seen, to the testimony of the 
Scripturaries, in whose ‘ Bibles ’, Kitdb, proofs of his 
mission and teaching would be found {v. p. 23). 
He felt that he possessed the truth, and that it was 
incumbent on sceptics and those who denied it to fur- 
nish arguments (Qoran 21, 24). Sometimes he goes 
so far as to outline a syllogism bearing on certain 
dogmas either more hotly disputed by recreants or 
dearer to his heart than the others. Thus the existence 
of several divinities seems to him irreconcilable with 
the order of the universe (17, 44 ; 21, 22). For the 
most part he confines himself to marshalling compari- 
sons and analogies. 

Influence of the Qoran. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the influence of the Qoran on the formation 
of Muslim mentality. All Muslims admit without 
question the miracle of the ' i'jdz ’, that is, the insuper- 
ability of the Qoran. Not eyen the united efforts of 
men and jinns could succeed in composing a fragment 
comparable with it (Qoran 2, 21 ; 17, 90). It is in 
the mould of this divine book, existing in heaven 
from all eternity under the guardianship of the angels 
(30, 13-15), that the Islamic conception of the world 
has been fashioned. That conception explains to us 
the general likeness existing amongst all Muslim 
communities, notwithstanding their ethnical differences. 

The Qoran, learnt by heart from infancy, used as 
a textbook for the elementary school manuals, offers 
to the believer the easily assimilable elements of a 
philosophy at once positive and revealed. He finds 
therein the doctrine of the rule of providence, and 
the just estimation of all events, none of which can 
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henceforth disconcert him. By showing him the 
Islamic community as the object of Allah’s favours, 
the heir divinely chosen to receive the inheritance of 
infidel nations (QorSn 6, 165 ; 10, 15, 74 ; 35 , 37), 
the Qoran flatters the believer’s vanity and upholds 
him in the midst of his trials. It is for him an epitome 
of sacred and profane history ; a manual of prayers, 
a code of the religious and social life, a reminder of 
daily conduct, in short, a collection of definitions and 
maxims of a practical nature. Its sententious style 
is conducive to reflection in the Muslim ; he concen- 
trates his whole attention on the power of God and 
on His incessant intervention in the government of 
the world. 


THE FIVE PILLARS OF ISLAM 

Among the religious duties — ‘ 'ibdddt ’ — incumbent 
on every Muslim, are five which, by reason of their 
importance, are called ‘ the pillars of Islam ’. These 
duties are at once binding on the individual believer, 
and in his default, on the community of believers at 
large. They are the profession of faith, prayer, alms, 
fasting and pilgrimage. 

I. The ‘ ShahAda ’ or profession of faith is contained 
in the phrase : ‘ There is no God but Allah and Muham- 
mad is his Prophet ’. In its brief compass this formula 
attaches Islam to the group of monotheistic religions 
by proclaiming the unity of God, and distinguishes 
it from them by afiirming the prophetic mission of 
Muhammad. Its recital admits the infidel to the 
Muslim community. Every Muslim must pronounce 
it at least once after he is considered as mukallaf, 
i.e. subject to religious obligations. In practice the 
customary offering of- prayer, of which the shahdda 
forms an integral part, takes the place of this obliga- 
tion. 
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Theodicy of IslAm. We have already spoken (p. 
24) of Muhammad’s prophetic mission and of how 
it is regarded by Islam. The first part of the formula, 
that which proclaims the unity of God, implies the 
existence of a Muslim theodicy. Its principal role 
consists in harmonizing the transcendence of the 
essence or ‘ Zdt ’ of Allah, His ineffable divine unity, 
first with the multiplicity of His attributes, ‘ sifdt ’ as 
mentioned in the Qoran — ^will, power, knowledge, etc. ; 
secondly, with the innumerable qualificatives — seeing, 
hearing, sitting, speaking, and so on — associated by 
that collection with the name of Allah. It was essen- 
tial to avoid the dissociation of essence and attributes ; 
furthermore, a too laboured insistence on the Qoranic 
qualificatives produced a risk of falling into anthropo- 
morphism. This problem exercised Islamic theologians 
at an early date, and they sought for a solution. 

We have already mentioned the Mu'tazilites. Their 
doctrinal activity and influence were specially marked 
during the caliphate of Mamun (813-833) and of his 
two successors. They are known to us as the defenders 
of free will (v. p. 49). Anti-determinists and later 
opposed to any distinction between the essence and 
attributes of God, the Mu'tazilites called themselves 
‘ the defenders of justice and imity ' — ‘ air' ail wa’ir 
tauhid ’ — as though their system alone safeguarded 
the concept of equity — ^by asserting the freedom of the 
will — and of unity as these attributes should be recog- 
nized in God. But how was it possible, while main- 
taining the reality of the attributes, to avoid the 
necessity of giving them co-etemal existence with 
God? 

The school founded by Al-Ash‘ari (965) believed it 
had found the solution, thanks to this formula of recon- 
ciliation and compromise : ' Allah knows through his 
knowledge ; he can through his power, etc., which attri- 
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butes are not really distinct from his divine essence.’ 
Orthodoxy adopted theory and formula without, 
however, consequently condemning the Mu'tazilites 
as heretics. When the Qoran speaks of the ‘ face 
and hand of Allah ', etc., Ash'ari takes these expres- 
sions in their literal sense, guarding, however, against 
the reproach of anthropomorphism by observing that 
they must not be visualized as human members. 

‘ BUS, kaif ’ should be interpreted as not troubling 
to understand the how or modality. The mystery 
of this modality passes man’s understanding, and dis- 
cussion should be avoided. These formulae are de- 
signed to satisfy the intellectuals and the simple 
faithful. 

2. Prayer. Private and individual prayer, 'do'a’, 
is subject to no sort of regulation, as opposed to the 
I ‘ salat ’, which is ritual prayer and must be in Arabic. 
Tradition has fixed the number, left indeterminate 
1 in the Qoran, of the five daily ‘ salat ’ of dawn, noon, 
\‘asr (midway between noon and sunset), sunset and 
\of nightfall, about an hour after sunset. 

These prayers must be performed by the faithful, 
facing in the direction of the qibla, that is to say, of 
Mekka, and in a state of legal purity, ‘ tahara ’. Alter- 
natively, they must be preceded by ablution, ‘ waAu 
of the face and hands, of the arms up to the elbow, 
and of the feet including the ankles. In case of neces- 
sity the ‘ tayammum ’, or rubbing with sand, may be 
substituted for water. The procedure is simfiar in all 
other cases where legal purity is required ; for example, 
in reciting or merely touching the Qoran. Before 
the public noonday prayer on Friday complete ablution 
— ‘ ghusl ’ — ^is obligatory. The ‘ ^hata ’ is destroyed 
by sleep, contact with things regarded as impure, 
e.g. corpses, wine, pork, dop, etc., the needs of nature, 
conjugsd relations, etc. 
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The ordinance of prayer is strictly regulated. It 
comprises two to four rak‘a, according to the time 
of day ; four at noon, at ‘asr and at nightfall ; three 
at sunset and two only at dawn. These prayers 
can be recited at home and in the mosque. Each 
one is announced by the muezzin {mu’adhdhin) from 
the minaret of the mosque. If several persons are 
gathered together, they should place themselves under 
the direction of an imam, or president. As for the 
rak'a, it resolves itself into inclinations of the body 
{ruku‘) and complete prostrations {sojud), the forehead 
touching the ground. 

Each prayer opens with the takbUr, or repetition of 
the formula, ‘ Allah Akbar ’ ; next comes the recitation 
of the first sura, or Fdtiha, followed by the shahada ; 
the whole being punctuated by qiydm, or the standing 
posture, inclinations of the trunk and complete pros- 
trations. It finishes with ' the prayer for the Prophet ' 
{salat ‘aldn-nahi), followed by the salutation {saldm) 
to the congregation, which is recited turning to the 
right and to the left. This series of postures and 
formulae may be prolonged, and an effort made to 
break the monotony by the interpolation after the 
Fdtiha oi further invocations, suras or groups of Qoranic 
verses. Their number is determined by the devotion 
of the worshipper and regulated by the rite to which 
he belongs. The use of Arabic is strictly enforced. 
Abu Hanifa admits an exception in favour of the 
foreigner, whose tongue cannot master the pronuncia- 
tion of Arabic. 

The Friday Prayer is obligatory upon all adult 
males. Women take no part in it. It is held at 
the mosque at noon with a congregation of at least 
forty of the Faithful and under the direction of a 
president, or imam. Before the prayer the president 
delivers from the pulpit two addresses {khutba) in 
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Arabic in which reference is made to the head of the • 
State. He then performs two rak'a with the congre- 
gation. Friday is not regarded as a weekly day of 
rest, this observance being unknown to Islam. 

A special ‘ salat ’ with khutba solemnizes the two 
great canonical festivals of the year : that which 
ends the fast of Ramadan and that of the tenth day 
of the month of Dhu’l-hijja, which coincides with the 
sacrifices of the pilgrims at Mekka. The festivals 
instituted to commemorate the birth {maulid) of 
Muhammad, his ascension {mi'rdj) to heaven, etc., are 
of more recent date. 

3. The Zakat, or ‘ sadaqa ’, is a kind of alms-tithe, 
or tax on capital. Its proportion, a tenth, twentieth, 
etc., is regulated in the books of fiqh, according 
to the nature of the goods taxed. Every year it is 
levied in kind on the Muslim’s possessions. According 
to the Qoran (9, 60), it may only be spent for humani- 
tarian purposes — redemption of slaves, aid to members 
of the community, travellers, debtors, volunteers of 
the Holy War, and also those whom, in conformity 
with the wish of the Qoran, it is important to win over 
to the cause of Islam. The distinction between the 
‘ zakat ’ and other taxes, its exclusive use for the ends 
above-mentioned, has virtually fallen into desuetude. 
Ever3^hing is paid into the treasury. The ‘ shan'a ’ 
seems to recognize for Muslims no more than the strict 
legality of the ‘ zakat ’. 

4. The Fast of the Month of Ramadan. This 
daily fast begins with the break of dawn and lasts until 
sunset. It comprises total abstinence from food, 
drink, perfumes, tobacco, and conjugal relations. 
During the night all these interdictions are raised. 
Dispensations in the case of illness, travel, the Holy 
War, etc., are temporary ; the obligation is renewed 
when the reason for exemption has ^sappeared. The 
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deficiency must be made up by an equivalent 
number of fast days, and in cases of intentional 
omission, charitable deeds must be added by way of 
expiation. 

5. Pilgrimage to Mekka. Minors, slaves, and 
poor persons are exempted from this obligation. 
Other causes of exemption are unsafe roads or times, 
and a state of war or public disturbances. But with 
the disappearance of obstacles the obligation is renewed. 
‘ The pilgrimage is the sole centre of effective co-ordi- 
nation, capable of giving a liturgical structure to Sun- 
nism ' (L. Massignon). It has adopted most of the 
ceremonies of the old Arabian pilgrimage {v. p. 19). 

Essential features are the wearing of the ihram, a 
seamless garment, the tawdf, circumambulation of 
the Kaba, the course, sa'y, from Safa to Marwa, 
the halts {wuquf) at the outlying sanctuaries of 
‘Arafa, Muzdalifa and Mina, with a sacrifice at Minii. 
This is the ‘ ‘Id al-adha ’, or feast of sacrifice, cele- 
brated on the same day, likewise by sacrifices, through- 
out the whole of Islam. For as long as he wears the 
ihram, the pilgrim must submit to the abstinences 
imposed during the fast of Ramadan. In addition, 
he must abstain from hunting and from cutting his 
nails and hair. Certain schools authorize the vicarious 
performance of the pilgrimage. Others regard such 
vicarious performance as a strict obhgation, if the 
pilgrimage has not been accomplished by the Muslim 
in his lifetime. 

The ‘omra is a lesser pilgrimage, an optional but 
highly meritorious observance, not restricted to any 
particular time of the year. It comprises the same 
ceremonies and the same obligations — ^apart from the 
sacrifice — as the great pilgrimage, but is confined to 
the visit to the Ka'ba and the urban sanctuaries of 
Mekka. Held in no less honour, except among the 
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Wahhabis, is the visit to Medina, to the tomb of 
Muhammad. 

The Jehad. The war against the non-MusKms, so 
frequently recommended in the Medinese suras, almost 
became, as with the Kharijites, a ‘ sixth pillar of 
Islam '. Islam owes to it her expansion, in which ‘ the 
mission ’, properly speaking, has played an insignificant 
role. The ‘ sharVa ’ has always looked upon the Holy 
War as one of the principal duties of the Caliph. It 
continues to be regarded as a ‘ required duty ’ [far^ 
alrkifdya), not an individual obligation, but binding 
on the community as a whole. Thus if a Muslim 
sovereign or state consecrate themselves to it, it is 
considered as accomplished ; but in theory the Jehad 
should know neither intermission nor end until the 
whole world has been conquered for Islam. This is 
one of the most incontestably popular concepts of the 
Islamic ideal. 

It is to this theory that we owe the geographical 
distinction between ‘ dar al-harb or ‘ war territory ’, 
and ‘ ddr al-isldm ', or ‘ the land of Islam ', governed 
by the laws of the Qoran. In the case of countries 
inhabited by pagan or Scripturary populations but 
independent of Islamic rule, truces may not in prin- 
ciple be concluded for periods longer than ten years, 
but such truces may be renewed indefinitely. The 
Qoran ( 5 , 56) forbids ‘ taking Jews and Christians as 
friends These regions belong by right to Islam 
ar^d efforts should be made to enforce this right as soon 
as circumstances permit. The Muslim countries which 
have become European colonies, or passed under the 
rule of a protectorate, are likewise regarded as ' ddr 
al-isldm ’. It is understood that for these regions, 
too, the ‘ non-Muslim rule is an anomaly which should 
be suffered only while Isl^ is powerless to react ’ 
(Snouck Hturgronje). 
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To ‘ dar al-islam ’ is related the idea of the ‘ forbidden 
territories No non-Muslim may openly penetrate 
within their confines, on pain of death. This pro- 
hibition comprises the sacred territories {haram) of 
Mekka and Medina. It is an unwarrantable extension 
of Muhammad’s decree addressed to pagans only, and 
forbidding not their presence in Mekka but their 
participation in the ceremonies of the pilgrimage (v. 
p. 34). There is no doubt that in the first century 
A. H., non-Muslims obtained permission not only to visit 
the holy cities, but also to stay or even to settle there. 

Personal Statute. Regarded as a religious law 
and derived from the Qoranic prescriptions, the per- 
sonal statute occupies the first place after the ‘ ‘ihdddt ', 
or religious obligations, enumerated above. In Chap- 
ter V marriage will be discussed as a contract. The 
Muslim may marry a Scripturary. This authoriza- 
tion is refused to the Muslim woman, whose choice 
is restricted to co-religionists. The right of a husband 
to pronounce a divorce against his wife is almost 
unlimited. After the first and the second pronounce- 
ment, ‘ taldq ’, it is still lawful for him to retract, 
but not after the third ‘ Uildq ', unless the wife has 
accepted another husband and been divorced anew. 
The distribution of inheritance has been minutely 
regulated by the Qoran, in accordance with ancient 
Arab law, but revised in favour of the wife, for whom 
a portion is reserved. The ‘ shan'a ' has been obliged 
to conform strictly to these stipulations. 

Other Prescriptions. The absolute prohibition of 
the' ‘ riba ' excludes not only usury, or usurious interest, 
but all trading in money, all combinations of fixed 
interest, all compensation for the loan or temporary 
transfer of capital. In face of this severity, Muslim 
jurists have been forced to invent the ‘ Jnla ’. These 
expedients make it possible, by devious wa)^, to evade 
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the interdiction, to obtain credit and to prevent 
capital from lying idle and unproductive. It is thus 
that the insurance companies and savings-banks for- 
bidden by the ‘ sharVa ’ as a form of gambling are to be 
found conducted on similar lines to joint-stock com- 
panies. At the present time fifty per cent, interest is 
looked upon as legal in Arabia. 

The penal law, derived principally from the Qoran, 
sanctions the ‘ qisas the law of retaUation, or an eye 
for an eye. For certain offences the Qoran fixes the 
penalties, ‘ hudud ’ : flogging for adultery and drunken- 
ness, hand-cutting for theft, capital punishment for 
rebels and highway robbers. These penalties are called 
‘ hudud Allah the laws and justice of Allah. This 
fact forces the civil authorities in Islamic territory to 
have regard for this archaic penal legislation and so 
retards its evolution. This evolution will be studied 
in Chapter V. 



IV 


THE ‘SUNNA’, OR THE TRADITION OF 

ISLAM 

T he SUNNA. The second doctrinal source of 
Isl^ after the Qoran is, as we have said, 
to be found within the Sunna, that is, the 
‘ custom How are we to understand and define 
this ‘ custom ’ ? The Qoran (17, 79 ; 33, 62) calls 
the conduct of God in His providential ruling of the 
universe the ‘ Sunna of Allah The Sunna which 
we shall consider here is specifically called the ‘ Sunna 
of the Prophet It is the custom in which this ‘ noble 
pattern ’ (Qoran 33, 21) is said to have enacted positive 
rules for the religious and moral hfe, such as spring 
from his examples and extra-Qoranic teaching, or 
such, at least, as were sanctioned by his tacit approba- 
tion ifaqrlr). 

Its Importance. As early as the first century a.h. 
the following aphorism was pronoimced : ‘ The Sunna 
can dispense with the Qoran, but not the Qoran with 
the Sunna.’ Proceeding to still further lengths, some 
Muslims assert that ‘ in controversial matters, the 
Sunna overrules the authority of the Qoran, but not 
vice versa As an example, they quote the penalty of 
stoning, inflicted in the beginning on adulterers, al- 
though the Qorfin (24, 2) had stipulated for flagellation 
only. It is true that a statement is attributed to 
‘Omar that the verse about stoning had at first figured 
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in the QorSn. This text ( 5 , 42) orders that thieves 
shall have the hands severed. The Sunna excepts 
stealers of sheep and dates. According to the Qoran 
(2, 176) a testator must leave a portion of his property 
to his parents and kindred. This prescription has been 
partially abrogated by this dictum of the Prophet : 
‘ The infidel does not inherit from the Muslim, nor the 
Muslim from the infidel.’ 

On the other hand, Shafi'i, Ibn Ilanbal and other 
eminent authorities have not failed to protest against 
the hypothesis that the Sunna abrogates the Qoran. 
But all admit that the Sunna completes and explains 
it. And before the growing mass of sometimes contra- 
dictory hadUh, final agreement was reached by con- 
sidering the Qoran and Sunna as two factors of out- 
wardly equal importance, destined to fix the rules of 
the religious life. The Prophet never acted or spoke 
‘ from mere impulse ’ (Qorim 53 , 3). When, there- 
fore, he laid down the detail of the Islamic Sunna, 
he must have been inspired from Above (the theorists 
of Islam speak here of latent inspiration), as he was for 
the promulgation of the Qoran. The privilege of 
‘isma, or infallibility, which must be conceded to him 
in both cases, entails for the Faithful the obligation 
of submission. This is why the orthodox Muslims 
afreet the title of ‘ Ahl as-sunna ', people of the Sunna, 
or Sunnis. 

Complement of the Qoran. In his lifetime, the 
Prophet was there to solve difi&culties. After his 
demise it was soon discovered that the dead letter of 
the Qoran was a very imperfect substitute for the 
living oracle. The written text revealed obscurities 
and ^o gaps. As regards the obscurities, the Prophet 
had tried to diminish their number by re-editing certain 
verses with a view to their elucidation (Qoran 2 « 
100 ; 16 , 103). But overtaken by death, he had not 
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time to re-touch and complete the rough dogmatic 
and disciplinary summary begun during the Mekkan 
period. Thus the Qoran ceaselessly enjoins the practice 
of prayer. But nowhere does it describe the modality 
nor fix the number of daily prayers. It assumes that 
these practical details have been regulated, and it has 
only been possible to regulate them from the Prophet's 
example and directions. 

At Medina Muhammad found himself suddenly 
faced with a new situation. He had hastily to organize 
his community. Forced by circumstances to legislate, 
he did so, sometimes with astonishing prolixity, and 
on questions of secondary importance, such as wills 
and inheritance. On the other hand, the Caliphate 
and the hierarcliical organization of Islam are never 
touched upon. In the matter of religious legislation 
properly so-called, and of the devotional life, the Medina 
Suras have foreseen and solved only an insignificant 
number of problems. Again, these all-too-rare solu- 
tions envisage only a small community — the patriarchal 
society of Arabia. They have no thought for the coun- 
tries of the old civilizations into which the new religion 
was to be rapidly carried by conquest, or for conflicts 
which could not fail to arise between the Qoranic 
prescriptions and the legislation of these countries on 
questions of landed property, commercial law, etc. 

Distracted by the incidents of his domestic life, 
worried by the demands of his new functions at 
Medina, and finally by wars, the Prophet had to 
advance cautiously in his attempts at legal regulation. 
We may recall the phases which prepared the way for 
the definite prohibition of wine. Naturally a tempor- 
izer, he seems to have been afraid of using his authority, 
of ^screditing beforehand by untimely action the 
dangerous expedient of ‘ tiaskh ’, or abrogation. His 
intervention was provoked much more by circiun- 
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stances than by the importance of any question. Thus, 
in cases where there was no settled usage, where nothing 
had been stipulated in the Qoranic text, reference was 
naturally made to the Sunna, to the custom of the 
Prophet. An example or decision of the Master was 
sought, excepting in those cases where the ‘ Khasd’is ' 
of the Prophet, his strictly personal privileges, had 
placed him, as, for example, in the matter of poly- 
gamy, above the common law. Sometimes even a 
pious fiction did not hesitate to predicate what he 
would have decided in face of new situations. 

Sunna of the ‘ Companions Thousands of be- 
lievers had obtained the signal favour of visiting and 
consulting the Prophet. This privilege gained for 
them the coveted title of ‘ ^ahdbi ’, or Companions. 
In default of examples from the Prophet, posterity 
seeks to learn the attitude, conduct and sayings of 
these witnesses. The agreement of the ' Companions ’, 
duly attested, is considered infallible, since the Qoran 
(48, i8) has proclaimed them the object of ‘ the Diyine 
pleasure ’. Tradition never questions that the Master 
trained them to serve after him as guides to the Islamic 
community, to play the part of religious instructors 
and educators. It assumes that, fuUy conscious of 
this delicate mission, they spent their time in observing, 
in photographing, as it were, ‘ the splendid pattern ' ; 
afterward ^gently noting down the smallest results 
of their observation in order to transmit them to 
posterity. To the ‘ Sahdhl ’ are sometimes added their 
descendants or imihediate successors, hence called 
' iaU*i or followers. It is assumed that the first 
care of these followers was to collect the impressions 
of the ' Companions ’ and their recollections of the 
heroic age. 

What this early generation had professed in matters 
of belief helped to fix precisely the rule of faith. What 
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they had practised became in the eyes of their succes- 
ors the model of a religious hfe. Beliefs and prac- 
tices were called upon to supplement the deficiencies 
and solve the enigmas of the Qoranic text. It was es- 
tablished that they provided its living and authorized 
commentary. According to this historic conception, 
then, it was especially at Medina that the Prophet 
passed the most decisive years of his career in the 
midst of a nuhes testium, the multitude of watching 
‘ Companions 

This is why Medina, the capital of Muhammad 
and the first caliphs, was to become ' dar as-Sunna’, 
the home and centre of the Sunna. The first forty 
years were destined to rank as the golden age of Isl^. 
In their turn, ‘ the followers of the followers ’, that is, 
the Muslims of the first century, would strive to trans- 
mit, first orally, and then in written collections, all 
that they knew or imagined that they knew about 
the words, the decisions, the outlook and even the 
silences of the Prophet. The authentic Sunna of the 
Prophet was nothing more than the customs practised 
in his presence by the whole body of the ‘ Com- 
panions ’, and carefully recorded by their successors. 
Henceforward it was to obtain the force of law, 
ranking with the Qoran and the ‘ custom of the 
Prophet ’. 

The I^dIth. This mass of meticulous notes and 
observations, collected with more zeal than discretion 
in the first century, was to give birth in the following 
century to a specific discipline, that of the liadlth, 
which was destined to have a prodigious development. 
The J}adlth, literally narrative, is an act or saying 
attributed to the Prophet or to his ' Companions ’ 
by which it is sought to justify and confirgx the Sunna. 
Thus the latter is anterior in point of time to the 
hodath. Recourse must also be had to the hadlth 
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in order to create a non-existent Smna or to settle 
a current of ideas. Examples will be quoted below. 
But in order to avoid the suspicion of innovation, this 
expedient is described as ‘ resuscitating or reviving the 
Sunna ’. 

Each hadlth consists essentially of two parts, the 
isnad and the main. The main represents the basis, the 
actual text of the hadlth, which it most scrupulously 
reproduced. The isnad unwinds the chain of authorities 
which precede Hid introduce the main, the uninterrupted 
succession of guarantors through whose channel the 
}mdlth reaches the last transmitter or muhaddith. 
Here is an example : ‘ A has told us {haddatha) accord- 
ing to B, and the latter according to C, who had it 
from D, etc., that which follows.’ Then comes the 
‘ main ’ of the hadlth. 

The science dealing with these hadlth, the collected 
volumes of which form an enormous library, hkewise 
bears the name of hadUh. This science stoops to the 
most picturesque and reahstic details. For the instruc- 
tion of behevers the hadlth tells us how Muhammad 
performed his prayers and ablutions, how he ate, 
fasted, dressed and behaved in the home and with 
his contemporaries. From it we learn his favourite 
dishes, his wardrobe and the arrangement of his rooms. 
Here the Master is supposed to reply in advance to 
those difficulties of dogma, discipline and politics, 
which were to arise later. He enumerates by name 
the towns and countries whose conquest was reserved 
for the arms of Islam. He condemns the heretics 
of the future, the Kharijites, the anti-determinists, 
etc. He proscribes dangerous doctrines. And by all 
these clear statements he determines the Sunna and 
completes the summary prescriptions of the Qoran. 
Explanatory and interpretative in form, the hadlth 
frequently legislates, but always while sheltering 
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behind the person of the Prophet, whose teaching it 
is supposed to expound. In this imposing mass of 
information, hastily collected, and recalling in its 
meticulous detail the method of the Talmud from 
which its compilers were not slow to borrow extensively, 
not every part could claim the same degree of authen- 
ticity. On more than one point, first the zeal and 
then the prejudice of the collectors had overstepped the 
mark. 

The parties which rose up in the midst of primitive 
Isl^ soon sought to utilize the method of the hadlth 
to further their political aims. Omayyads, ‘Abbasids 
and ‘Alids are to be seen fighting and ^sputing, calling 
to their aid multitudes of hadlth. They are imitated 
by the dissident sects. Just as they have their hetero- 
dox taf&lv, so do they claim to possess their individual 
Sunna, which can also be traced back to the Prophet. 
As regards their ‘ khabar ' (plural akhbdr), a synonym 
which they prefer to hadlth, the Shi'as admit into 
the isndd only the names of the ‘Alids, the imams 
and their partisans. Orthodox and dissidents vie 
with one another in zeal. Each party, each sect, 
each school strives to possess the traditions which are 
most favourable to its claims or to its doctrines. The 
hacHth is even made to subserve personal grudges. 
To revenge himself on a schoolmaster who has chastised 
his child, a muhaddith will invent traditions depreciating 
pedagogues. Others are invented agaitist the police. 

Some even took long journeys, became globe-trotters, 
‘ rahhil jawwdl ', in seeirch of unedited hadUh ; for 
the transmission must be oral. ‘ Go, even into China, 
to seek knowledge ’ (of the hadUh ) ; thus enjoins a 
maxim attributed to the Prophet which Suyuti declares 
apocr3^hal. Some muhaddith boasted of knowing 
by heart a hundred thousand hadUh, or even a million, 
others of having sacrificed a fortune of seven hundred 
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thousand dirhams in acquiring them. Of variations 
alone, ' qira’dt of the Qor^, a traditionalist has 
collected ten thousand. There are stories of masters 
of the hadUh in whose hands one might ‘ count ten 
thousand inkstands used to record their readings 

Soon the tenacious memory of the ‘ Companions ’ 
and the ‘ followers ’ could no longer suffice to feed this 
passion or enrich the literature of the hadUh. Every 
source was tapped, secular history and Biblical religions 
were ransacked. The ‘ qdss popular preachers, 
distinguished themselves in this pious sport. It is 
amongst such people that Muhammad is credited with 
the aphorism : ‘ If you meet with a lofty utterance, 
do not hesitate to attribute it to me. I must have said 
it.’ It is, therefore, not surprising to find among 
the collections of hadlth Biblical plagiarisms and quota- 
tions from the Gospels, including the Lord’s Prayer, 
all hardly disguised. We may mention the parable 
of the workmen hired at the eleventh hour, applied 
to Muslims, and the dictum : ‘ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.’ 

Criticism. These excesses were bound to provoke 
reaction. This is plainly visible from the third century 
A.H., i.e. the ninth century a.d., aperiodof stabilization 
for Muslim orthodoxy. Under pressure of ijmd', the 
need for unity and systematic regulation began to be 
felt. There was a sort of gathering up of doctrines, 
a first classification. This was the movement destined 
to give birth to the collection of the ‘ Six Books ' and 
the constitution of the four canonical rites. The im- 
limited liberty allowed in the seardi for ffodUh, and 

^Dhahabl, Tatkirat I, 355; II, 18, no, 137. A 

traditionist reduced to the figure of 500,000 a collection of 
1,500,000 hadlth ; Ihid., II, 125. Out of 500,000 hadlth, the 
celebrated Abu Ddud (see later, p. 78) retains no more than 
4,800 in his Sunan; Ibid., II, 170. 
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the unreflecting enthusiasm which directed it, threatened 
to compromise the Surma. To reduce it to order, the 
idea was conceived of creating ‘ the science {‘ilm) of 
the sometimes simply called ‘ the science ’, 

‘Urn. It was to devote itself to examining the 
credibility and authenticity of the traditions, and to 
succeed in unmasking the ‘ Maudu'dt ’, the apocrypha, 
a field of criticism in which later on an Ibn al-Jauzi 
(599 A.H.) was to distinguish himself. 

This method is prudent and innocuous to a degree, 
far removed from that suggested to the mind by the 
term criticism. It avoids finding fault with the sub- 
stance of the traditions, namely, the text of the main. 
One would need to be a Mu'tazilite to denounce in them 
certain assertions of a character too strongly anthropo- 
morphic. No question of internal criticism can there- 
fore arise. The ‘ science of the hadith ’ only employs 
external criteria. It shuts its eyes to the anac^on- 
isms and impossibilities, logical or historical, of the 
matn. When the isndd is formally unassailable, the 
hadith itself must be declared ' sahlJ} ’, sound. On 
the other hand the isndd is submitted to the most 
meticulous investigation. Is it not the ‘ foot ' upon 
which tradition rests, ‘ the bond of the hadith ' which 
enables the parts of the matn to hold together ? 

But the isndd is composed exclusively of proper 
names. It is, then, important to prove the historical 
reality of these names; next, to become acquainted 
with the past of the ‘ rijdl men or attestors, quoted 
in the isndd. This operation is called in technical 
language ‘ ma'rifat ar-rijdl ’ — the ‘ knowledge of the 
men ’. And since ever5^hing depends on the considera- 
tion which these witnesses merit, it is necessary to 
fix, to apportion exactly their intellectual and moral 
value, another operation entitled ' jarh wa ta'dil ' — 
lesion and justification. 
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These advance works rendered possible the construc- 
tion of a complete ladder of qualificatives indicating 
the extent to which the attestors may be trusted. 
These qualificatives may only be conceded after mature 
consideration, if the witness is morally and intellec- 
tually above suspicion ; if he neither professes nor 
propagates heterodox or dangerous opinions ; if he 
is generally Teputed truthful, and capable of giving 
evidence, and is entitled to do so in the courts of law. 
Should every point of the examination be in his favour 
he is dedared ‘ thiqa ’, worthy of confidence ; ' mutqin \ 
accurate ; ‘ ‘adl ’, truthful, etc. Less laudatory are 
the following qualificatives : ‘ la h&’s hihi ', nothing 
to be objected against him, or else ‘ not a Uar ’, etc. 
In a lower category are the witnesses called ‘ fluent in 
the ha^h ’ ; lower still are the feeble, ‘ da'if ’. Finally, 
there are the ‘ liars ’ and those ‘ whose ^adith is 
rejected '. 

Even this inquisition did not appear adequate. 
The isndd postulates an iminterrupted and oral trans- 
mission. In Isl^ oral testimony alone is recognized. 
Necessity, however, sometimes forces the acceptance 
of a written transmission, and one may even go so far 
as to recognize the ijdza. This is the ‘ licence ' issued 
by a master to transcribe and transmit his collected 
^dUh. These are concessions made after the first 
three centmies. As regards the previous period it 
remains to be proved that breaks in continuity or 
lapses of time have not slipped in between the links 
of the isndd, that the attestors met or might have met, 
or at any rate that they were contemporaries. This is 
an exceedingly difficult matter to check, and often in 
the end nothing more than an approximate statement 
can be made. It must be added that unscrupulous 
forgers have sought to frustrate criticism, to fill up 
the gaps in the isndd, by introducing names at hazard. 
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or, as they were designated, unknown persons, ' tnaj- 
hul The presence of these intruders is sufficient to 
render the hadith suspect. 

It is certain that all these precautions taken together 
did at least enable Muslim criticism to weed out thou- 
sands of apocr57phal traditions and draw attention to 
what it called ‘ the disorders of the hadith The great 
Bukhm had recourse to it, with the result that he 
retained in his collection not more than about ten 
thousand traditions out of the three hundred thousand 
which he had at first gathered up. Of this total, he 
declared two hundred thousand to be entirely apocry- 
phal (Dhahabi, II, 135). But when all is said this 
unilateral criticism confines itself to settling the degree 
of credibility of the attestors and the possibility of their 
meeting. Beyond this, it leaves in suspense the very 
essence of the debate, namely, the judgment to be 
passed on the value of the tradition, that is to say, 
the matn. This method ended by establishing abso- 
lutely unassailable chains of the isndd in conformity 
with the rules laid down by ‘ the knowledge of the 
men '. The forgers hastened to attach these genuine 
isnad to apocryphal hadUh, a proceeding of which the 
works dedicated to the Maudu'dt complain tmceasingly. 

Recourse to internal criticism would have cut short 
this abuse. We may quote as an example ‘ Allah’s 
cock the crowing of which in Paradise gives the signal 
to the cocks on earth to aimounce the hour of prayer ’. 
The authors who denoimce the apocryphal character 
of this tradition are usually satisfied with pointing 
out the weaknesses of its isndd and the slight worth 
of the attestors who are mentioned in it. We may 
likewise recall the Shi'a legend of the miracle of Joshua, 
repeated by Muhammad on behalf of ‘AH. While 
recognizing the flaws in the isndd, Suyuti, in the end, 
seeks to save the hadUh by this quotation from Shafi'i ; 
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‘ Muhammad has performed miracles the same as those 
of the prophets of old and even greater.' 

Principal Collections. The oldest date from our 
ninth century. This period saw the beginning of a 
systematic classification of the material which was 
to constitute the collections of hadW%. The theory 
and technology of the hadlth date firom the following 
century. That also was the time when the^auxiliary 
discipUnes which came to be attached to them appeared : 
biographies and ‘ classes ’ of the attestors, philological 
exegesis of the gharlb, rare words met witJi in the hadlth, 
etc. All these collections have been drawn up in 
accordance with the principles of a purely formal 
criticism. They are inAstinguishable from one another 
except in their varying degrees of strictness, in the 
composition of the isndd. Fundamentally, the main 
remains manifestly unchanged, the same verses and 
narratives reappearing, sometimes preceded by new 
isndd and embellished by variants which are always 
picturesque and often suggestive. The principal differ- 
ence hes in the grouping of the traditions adopted 
by the authors of the ‘ Musnad ', or of the ‘ Musannaf ’. 

The Musnad have arranged them in accordance 
with the isndd ; whence their name of Musnad. There 
the luidlth is placed under the name of the attestor 
last quoted in the chain of the isndd. It is the personal 
order. Thus we find arranged under the name of 
‘Ayesha or Fatima all the narratives whose trans- 
mission can finally be traced back to the widow or the 
daughter of the Prophet ; or again, under the heading 
of Abu Horaira, the hundreds of ^adUh which we owe to 
this loquacious Companion. One of the oldest and the 
typical Musnad is the compilation in six quarto volumes, 
the work of the celebrated A^ad ibn Hanbal. This 
collection of 2,885 pages of closely-written text com- 
prises about 30 ,000 traceable to 700 ‘Companions’. 
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The Musannaf or Digest adopt a less eirtificial method 
and display an anxiety to improve the arrangement. 
Abandoning the strictly personal principle which pre- 
sided over the composition of the M«s»^,the Musan- 
naf arrange all the traditions according to subject- 
matter, e.g. prayer, pilgrimage, holy war, etc., without 
troubling to discover if they date back to Abu Bakr, to 
‘Omar or to others. This is the arrangement adopted 
by the disciple of Ibn Hanbal, namely, Bukhari (fSyo), 
whose prestige was destined to make it the accepted 
method. 

The ‘ Six Books '. The compilation of hadlth, 
collected by Bukhari, is called ‘ al-jdmi‘as-Sa)nh ', 
the Authentic Collection. The author has only included 
those traditions which a scrutiny of the isnad has 
permitted him to regard as perfectly ‘ sound ’, that is 
to say, non-suspect. He no more than others ever 
dreams of applying the rules of internal criticism to 
the main before giving it entry to the pages of his 
' ^ahlh ’. The headings {tarjuma) of the paragraphs 
discreetly suggest how to use the narratives, often, 
too, the doctrinal opinion which they may serve to 
support. Bukhari sometimes adds a very concise 
commentary to the hadlth. This annotation is not 
found in the collection of Muslim (t 874 ) , a contemporary 
of Bukh^, which bears the same title and is compiled 
on the same method. 

As regards the hadlth, Muslim and Bukhari are 
regarded as classical authors ; they are the ‘ two 
Sheikhs ’ par excellence. No better title could be 
found to indicate the high esteem in which their 
compilations, which are commonly called the ‘ two 
^ahlh ’, are held. Thus it would be very ill-advised 
to contest the traditions collected by them and the 
worth of the attestors named in their isnad. As to the 
latter, this mention is equivalent to the hall-mark 
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of indisputable morality. Magister dixit. Both men 
appear to have pursued a practical aim. They divided 
their work into paragraphs {ahwdh), as though they 
had had in mind the ‘ faqih \ canonists, who would 
later come to them for I^MdUh to support their legal 
conclusions. It sometimes happens that they repro- 
duce textually, vdthout any variation, the same main, 
or narrative, but preceded by a new isndd. It is, 
indeed; agreed that a tradition gains in authenticity 
if it derives from several parallel and supposedly 
independent sources or ways, ‘ tanq ’, pi. ‘ turuq ’. 

After Bukhari and Muslim four great collections of 
traditions are known. They are commonly called 
‘ Swian ', or collections of Sunna, that is, of hadUh 
coming to the support of the Sunna. In a lesser 
degree they too are accepted as traditional authorities. 
With the two first-mentioned they form the collection 
of the ‘ Six Books ’. They are the collections of Abu 
Baud (t888), Tirmidh! (1892), Nasa'i (t9i5) and of Ibn 
Maja (t886) to which are sometimes added the ‘ Sunan ' 
of Darimi (t869). Tirmidhi was at once the disciple 
of Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari and Abu Baud. While 
preserving the scheme of the ‘ two Sahih ’, the ‘ foxur 
Sunan ' are distinguished from them by a greater 
zeal in compiling the hadlth which serve to elucidate 
the practice of the Sunna and of the canonical law. 
They put aside the narratives whose interest is more 
expressly doctrinal or merely historical like the details 
of the Prophet’s Sira, which the ‘ two great Sheikhs ’ 
were careful to preserve. On the other hand, the ' four 
Sunan ’ are more accommodating about the value of 
the isnad, ^thout becoming more exacting as to the 
substance of the main. Thus they do not hesitate, 
Ibn Maja especially, to admit doubtful attestors when- 
ever their insufficiency or improbity is not established 
by general agreement. NasS'i goes into the very 
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smallest details of religious practice. Tirmidhi often 
points out the canonical rite for which the hadUh that 
he reproduces may serve. 

The inclusion of the ‘ Sunan ’ of Ibn Maja among 
the ‘ Six Books or the ‘ Six Divans as they are also 
called, encountered opposition in the beginning. He 
was reproached for his ‘ weakness ' in the isnad. 
Agreement on this point was not reached imtil the 
seventh century a.h. But in this collection of the Six, 
in which the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, likewise highly 
esteemed, has not been able to gain admission, the 
behevers unhesitatingly declare their' preference for 
the ' two Sahih ', especially for that of Bukhari. His 
collection has become the object of exceptional venera- 
tion. It is used in taking an oath, an honour generally 
reserved for the Qoran. In public calamities, such as 
plague, drought, etc., it is carried in solemn procession. 
A number of reciters divide up the sections of the ^ahih 
so as to give a complete public reading of them in one 
day, and this collection is supposed to preserve from 
shipwreck and fire. The author is buried near Samar- 
qand, where his tomb has become the object of a 
pilgrimage. 

The success of the ‘ Six Books ' is explained by the 
fact that they came at the right time, at the moment 
when Qoranic religion was about to take definite shape, 
to become traditional Islam ; on the eve of the day 
when ‘ the door of ijtihdd, or independent research, 
was to be closed The method adopted by the com- 
pilers, the classification of matter in books, chapters 
and paragraphs, under clear rubrics, answered to the 
needs of the teaching and of the doctrinal currents 
which appeared in the bosom of the ‘ four canonical 
schools Their concern for orthodoxy could not 
but be generally appreciated — ^they excluded the strictly 
Shi'a %adUh, even Nasa’i, personally favomable to 
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'AH. Not less esteemed was the moderation of their 
opinions. It was this liberalism which made them 
retain in their collections the hadUh running counter 
to the doctrines which they themselves preferred. 
They record impartially the traditions for and against, 
or, to use the accepted terms, the abrogated {mansukh) 
and the abrogating {ndsikh) hadUh. For this theory 
of abrogation is applied to the Sunna as well as to the 
Qoran, where it surprises us more. Thus the Prophet 
is said to have refused at first to pray over the cofiins 
of Muslims who had died insolvent. But other hadUh 
testify on his part to the contrary practice, which 
has been adopted by the Sunna. The Prophet at first 
forbade a husband to beat his wife ; then he revoked 
this prohibition on condition that the correction be 
inflicted for a just reason and free from brutality. 

After the success of the ‘ Six Books ’, every tradition 
desirous of securing public favour had to conform to 
the method observed by Bukhari, Muslim and their 
associates, especially by the two first-named. With 
the end of the fourth century a.h. the era of commen- 
taries, manuals and compen^ums opens in the ‘ science 
of the hadUh ’. The fourth century a.h . sees the appear- 
ance of a few new compilations, such as that of Dar- 
qutni (385 A.H.). The subject-matter remains the same 
and the method also. The terminology and predicates 
conceded to the attestors of the isnad are more precisely 
stated than before. 

Among the summaries of manuals of the fifth cen- 
tury A.H., we should note that of Baghavd (tiii 7 or 
1122), ‘ Masdbth as-sunna ', ‘ Torches of the Sunna ’. 
The author, one of those who obtained the honorific 
title of ‘ reviver of the Sunna ', summarized and 
arranged the traditions under three heads, correspond- 
ing to their degree of credibility. First, the ‘ Sahih ’, 
sound, all borrowed from the classical ' two Saj^ilf 
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Next the fair (‘ hasan ') traditions, mainly compiled 
from the ‘ four Sunan The last place is reserved 
for unusual or rare (gharib) hadUhs. These are con- 
sidered to be the most weakly attested of any, because 
they have been transmitted by only one ‘ tony ’, 
in other words, by a single chain of isndd. These three 
qualificatives, with the classifications which they entail, 
sum up in a fairly accurate manner the whole work of 
Muslim criticism on the material of the hadUh. The 
activity displayed by this criticism during a thousand 
years brings us back, in the last resort, to the corpus 
of the ‘ Six Books 

Lastly, we must refer to a special class, that of the 
hadUh called ‘ qudsl ', sacred, or ‘ ilahl divine. They 
are supposed to preserve the text of aphorisms and 
sayings attributed directly to Allah. On these grounds 
they enjoy a quite special consideration. While 
clearly distinguishing them from the other fyadith, 
called ‘ nabawi ’, or prophetic, and collected by Bukhari, 
his emulators and successors, tradition has not consid- 
ered itself authorized, as one would have had a right to 
expect, to incorporate them in the text of the Qorjm. 
Anyone contesting their authenticity would not thereby 
incur the stigma of infidelity. The collections which 
include them may be touched without the previous 
performance of ablutions which is required in the case 
of the Qoran, but they may not be used in ritual prayer , 
a privilege reserved for the Qoranic verses. 



V 

JURISPRUDENCE AND THE LAW OF ISLAM 

O RIGIN. The expansion of Islam beyond the 
borders of Arabia, the foundation and organiza- 
tion of the Caliphate brought about the formu- 
lation of the law, fiqh, literally ‘wisdom’, the (juris) 
prudentia of the Romans. As with the latter, but in a 
much narrower sense, the fiqh is return divinarum atque 
humanarum notitia, the knowledge and definition of 
institutions and laws both divine and human. Islam 
is essentially a legal religion ; nothing is left to the 
believer’s free will or initiative. Thus the fiqh em- 
braces all the obligations that the Qoranic Law (Shari' a 
or Shar‘) imposes on the Muslim in his triple capacity 
of believer, of man and of citizen of a theocracy. The 
Qoran has played the peui of a ‘ discourse on imiversal 
history '. It has taught him the mystery of the reli- 
gious destinies of human societies (v. p. 55). 

Now the SharVa, setting up as the interpreter of 
revelation, lays down for him the family code, penal 
and public law, his relations with non-Muslims; it 
regulates, in short, his religious, political and social 
life, reserving to itself the right to superintend its 
multiple manifestations and to direct its complicated 
rhytlun. 

Thus the ' faqlh ’, the ‘dlim (plur. 'ulamd, whence our 
‘ ulema) or scholars, engaged in this study are not so 
much professional jurisconsults as theologians and 

82 
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moralists. On more than one point the fiqh has come 
under the influence of foreign legislations, amongst 
others that of the Romano-Byzantine Law, which 
was in force in Syria, when the Muslims settled there. 
The fiction of the hadUh allows all material borrowed 
from foreign sources to be attributed to the Prophet 
and to the Great Companions, and this borrowed 
material was, moreover, so completely assimilated that 
Islamic jurisprudence produces an impression of unity 
and even of originality. 

The ‘ Roots ’ of ‘ Fiqh ’. In theory the fiqh 
is as a whole and in all its parts a revealed law. To 
this conception it owes its rigid and immutable char- 
acter. It draws its life from the two roots, ‘ usul ’, 
of revelation, the Qoran and the Sunna. 

Practice has nevertheless rendered inevitable the 
widening of this theoretical concept. 

Just as the Sunna had come to complete and explain 
the Qoran, so experience compelled Muslims to recog- 
nize that the fiqh could not dispense with the operations 
of logic. It was admitted that it had become lawful 
to settle new cases by appl3dng to them the rules laid 
down to meet analogous circiunstances. It is thus that 
‘ qiyas ’ or analogy became a new root of the law. A 
fomrth is called ‘ ijmd‘ ', or universal consent. This wfll 
be dealt with later. 

Finally, in the absence of any ‘ nass ’ or text in the 
Qoran or the Sunna, of any antecedent recognized by 
ijmd‘, the creators of the fiqh were obliged to have re- 
course to the light of ‘ ra‘y ', or liberty of opinion. 
But it was tacitly understood that such recourse would 
be exceptional and would not render ‘ ra'y ’ worthy 
to be considered as a fifth root. 

Early Schools. It is the predominance, more or 
less apparent, of traditional or speculative elements in 
the fiqh, the real or fictitious importance accorded to 
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each one of the ‘ four roots ^ — ^which explain the birth 
of the juridical schools ‘ Madhhab \ rite, or guidance 
(not sect, as the word is sometimes translated). In the 
beginning each man sought his own path and there 
reigned a rich variety of opinions. Those who were 
too lightly suspected of attachment to ‘ ra’y to 
the detriment of the Qoran and the Sunna, had at first 
to struggle for a place. It was not so much a question 
of {uinciples as of winning over the multitude and 
securing the favour of authority, the dispenser of 
posts in the magistracy. One after the other we see 
the disappearance of these early schools, those of the 
S3nian Auza'i (774) and the celebrated historian and 
exegetist, Tabari (v. p. 44). Such will also be the fate 
of the Zahirites, a school founded by Daud ibn ‘AH 
(883) which long numbered adherents in Spain and in 
the Maghrib. They are called Zahirites because among 
the ‘ roots ’ of the fiqh they recognize only the Qormi 
and the Sunna, which they interpret according to the 
‘ ^dhir ’, i.e. the apparent and servilely Hter^ sense. 
They reject with the utmost energy all speculative 
elements, but have recourse to them by devious routes. 
The Qoran ( 17 , 24) forbids children to insult their 
parents, whence all- the schools conclude that they are 
forbidden to strike them. According to the Jahirites, 
the question does not arise ; it is ‘ tnafkim ’, implied. 

Orthodox Schools. From the seventh century a.h . 
onwards the struggles subsided and it was agreed to 
recognize four schools, all considered equally orthodox. 
They owed their regional difiusion to somewhat secon- 
dary circumstances ; less to the value of their teaching 
than to the prestige of their founder; next, to the 
influence exercised by the most eminent of their dis- 
ciples — ^such as the Qadi Abu Yusuf amongst the 
Flanifites, and finally, to the grace and intervention of 
&e sovereign who befriended them in their immediate 
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neighbourhood. The geographer MaqdisI observes 
very justly that the Syrian school of Auz 3 ,‘i, which 
formerly spread as far as Andalusia, owed its gradual 
disappearance to its geographical repartition outside 
the routes followed by the pilgrims to Mekka. 

The school of the Imam Shafi'i (819) predominated at 
first under the ‘Abbasids, to whom the founder was 
related, up to the time when the influence of Abu 
Yusuf, a disciple of Abu Hanifa, disputed its pre- 
eminence in Iraq. From Iraq the Shafi'ites spread 
along the Persian Gulf, into southern Arabia, eastern 
Africa, the Indian Archipelago ; Palestine, the Hejaz 
and Lower Egypt. Cairo possesses the tomb of the 
founder as weU as the celebrated mosque Al-Azhar, 
whence Shafi'Ite teaching is disseminated. 

The school of the Im^ Malik Ibn Anas (795) was 
founded at Medina, the cradle of primitive tradition, 
' ddr as-Sunna’ {v. p. 69). It therefore claimed to 
have remained the repository of pure orthodoxy, and 
in its decisions, to go back to the Sunna, followed by 
the Prophet and his first Companions. Formerly 
predominant in Andalusia where it supplanted the 
Auza'ites, it prevails at the present time in the Maghrib, 
in western Africa, in the Sudan, in the whole of northern 
Africa with the exception of Lower Egypt, and lastly, 
in the Arab districts bordering on the Persian Gulf. 
The Turkish territories, those detached from the old 
Ottoman Empire, where only the Hanifite rite was 
recognized as official, those of Central Asia and the 
continent of India, followed the school of Im^ 
Abu Hanifa (767). Almost half of Islam in the world 
to-day professes the Hanifite fiqh. The Shafi'ite 
school comes next in number of adherents. 

That of the ImSm Altoad ibn Hanbal (855), author 
of the Musnad or collection of traditions (v. p. 76), 
has almost disappeared. It was only firom the sixth 
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century a.h. onweirds that after struggles, sometimes 
sanguinary, the Hanbalites succeeded in gaining 
recognition as a juridical school. Prior to this they 
had only been regarded as traditionists and it does' not 
appear that their founder had any other aspiration. 
This school, very combative in tendency, represented 
the extreme right of orthodox intransigence. It 
adheres to the letter of the hadUh and the Qor^ after 
the manner of the Zahirites, but with a less exaggerated 
determination. Among the four schools none manifests 
a greater hostility towards ^ufism. It minimizes the 
extension of ijma' and qiyds and is violently opposed 
to the dogma of Ash'ari (p. 57), which represents a 
compromise between the theories of the Hanbedites and 
Mu'tazilites. This school counted numerous adherents 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, where the Seljuks worked 
actively to spread the Hanifite fiqh. Ibn Taimi5ya 
and his disciples brought about, as it were, a revival in 
Sjnia in the fourteenth century. 

The influence of the Ottomans, continuing the reac- 
tion inaugurated by the Seljuks, dealt it a serious blow, 
from which the school of Abu Hanifa benefited. This 
latter, bom in the busy cosmopohtan atmosphere of 
Iraq, showed itself more open to casuistry, and there- 
fore to speculative method, than its rivals. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the Wahhabi reform 
again brought Ibn Hanbal’s system into vigorous exist- 
ence in the centre of Arabia and exaggerated its hos- 
tility to every innovation. 

Methods. The school of Abfi Hanifa has been 
credited with understanding better than its rivals the 
need for reserving an adequate place for ‘ ra’y ’, liberty 
of opinion, and sdso reproached with lessening thereby 
the rdle of theSMwna. G}uched in these terms, praise 
and blame are equally unmerited. It is certain that 
the Ir&qian school early encountered the opposition 
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of the school of Medina, whose head Malik conceived 
it his duty to vindicate the imprescriptible rights of 
the prophetic Sunna. The Hanbalites showed them- 
selves even more implacable. They only allowed ‘ ra’y ’ 
in desperate cases, in the absence of any Qoranic stipu- 
lation or traditional antecedent, and were thus obliged 
to welcome the most vulnerable hadlth. When one 
peruses the writings of their most representative 
polemicists, Ibn Jauzi (tizoo) and Ibn Taimiyya,one 
thinks involuntarily of the scribes in the Gospel, for 
like these, they see salvation only in servile adherence 
to ‘ the tradition of the Ancients 

The school of Shafi'i professed to intervene, to recon- 
cile these disagreements and find the golden mean 
between the Hanifites and their adversaries. They 
did at least succeed in determining with greater exacti- 
tude than before the respective value of the ‘ four roots ' 
in fixing precisely the role accruing to ‘ qiyas ’, or 
analogy, and, in this way, preventing possible abuse 
of logical deduction. Apart from these reservations, 
the tendencies of these schools and their methods 
present divergences more apparent than real. None of 
them can dispense with reason. The points on which 
they split frequently come down to differing classifica- 
tions and decisions on minor matters, any of which 
can be admitted with a clear conscience. 

Their agreement duly declared establishes general 
law or ijma‘. Their divergences are binding only 
on the followers of the rite. Every Muslim must 
belong to one of the four orthodox schools and conduct 
himself in accordeince with the fiqh of that school. 
But he is not tied to it for life ; he is permitted to 
pass from one to another. In the bosom of the same 
family, father and son may belong to different schools, 
just as in a special case jurists have the right to appeal 
to the decisions of a school other than their own. In 
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the same way, the Christian theologian may range 
himself ad UUtum on the side of Thomists, Molinists, 
Augustinians, Scotists, Probabilistsor Equi-probabilists. 

The better to understand the tendencies of the four 
schools let us take a concrete question very much 
discussed in recent times, especially since the bold 
iimovations of the Kemalists : Is it licit to trandate 
the Qoran ? All the schools are in agreement on the 
ritual and liturgical use of the Qoran, and Shafi'i 
teaches that the formulae of the salat must be recited 
in Arabic, — ^nothing less will do. ‘ Every believer 
will, then, be doing a meritorious work in perfecting 
himself in that tongue, the vehicle of the last prophetic 
revelation.' 

Abu Hanifa, himself of Iranian origin, allows, how- 
ever, an exception in favour of the foreigner who is 
incapable of pronouncing the formulae of prayer in 
Arabic. But is it lawful to teach the Qoran to non- 
Muslims — a question entailing the translation of the 
sacred text ? Abu Hanifa sees no difficulty in it. 
He relies on the hadUh and this time finds himself in 
apparent agreement with the doctrine of the Hanbalite 
school. Shafi'i sets forth the pros and cons. Malik 
alone is resolutely hostile. His attitude is no less 
uncompromising when the question of a complete 
translation of the Qoran arises. As before, ShSfi'i 
evinces hesitation and does not take a clear decision. 
Hanifites and Hanbalites approve of an interlinear 
version, such as exists in Persian, Urdu, Malay, etc., 
or one in which the Qoranic text in Arabic faces the 
translation. 

Differences. There would appear to be no settled 
agreement on the strict obligation of circumcision. 
Certain collections of the fiqh refrain from mentioning 
it or only mention it in passing, and allow this practice, 
which some have insisted on regarding as the symbol 
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of initiation into Islam, to be postponed until the age 
of fifteen. 

Let us recall the discussions relating to the modalities 
in use in the performance of devotions. Which formulae 
should be pronounced in a loud or in a low voice {dhikr 
khafi) ? The Shafi'ites, in opposition to the Hanifites, 
favom* manifest recitation spoken aloud, ‘ dhikr~jahn ’. 
Ought the arms to hang down during prayer ? How 
high should they be raised when uttering the takhvr, 
' AUah Akbar ’, God is Great ? What should be the 
position of the hands during prayer, above or below 
the navel ? Does prayer remain valid if a woman 
takes her place by the side of a man or in the midst of 

the faithful ? Here Abu Hanifa takes an anti-feminist 

• 

decision. With regard to ‘ zakdt al-jitr alms to be 
distributed at the end of Ramadan, the Sh^'ites 
consider it as ‘ far d ’, a rigorous duty, the Hanifites 
as ‘ wdjib ', less strictly obligatory, and the Malikites 
as ‘ sunna ’, custom. 

What becomes of prisoners taken in the Holy War ? 
Abu Hanifa condemns them to death or slavery. Shafi'i, 
however, allows them to be liberated on payment of 
ransom, or even without. On the other hand, Abu 
Hanifa allows marriage with a Scripturary woman ; an 
authorization contested by Shafi'i, on the ground that the 
Scripturaries, having ‘ altered the text of the Bible ’, 
must have lost the right to be treated as Scripturaries. 
Among the four schools, that of the Hanbalites shows 
itself, all things considered, the least tolerant towards 
non-Muslims. 

How and when should fasts, omitted during Ramadan, 
be compensated ? Ought the repentant renegade to 
make up the prayers and fasts that he has missed during 
his apostasy ? ShSfi'i and Abii Hanifa, in opposition 
to the other schools, refuse to be entangled in such 
complicated calculations. Shall a foundhng be con- 
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sidered a Muslim ? Yes, reply all the heads of the 
schools, apart from Abu Hanifa, who replies in the 
negative, if the discovery is made in a place inhabited 
by non-Muslims. According to the same authority 
a Muslim heretic, before being condemned, must be 
invited to repent {istitdba). This procedure is not 
required amongst the Malikites. M^k and Shafi'i 
condemn the apostate to death without regard to sex. 
In the case of a woman, Abu Hanifa contents himself 
with solitary confinement. According to Malik, blood 
money for a murdered tributary amounts to the half 
of the Sinn to be paid for a Muslim ; according to 
Sh^'i to a third only. Abu Hanifa, much more 
humane, disallows these distinctions, and exacts pay- 
ment of the full price. In Arabia the heathen have 
only a choice between Isl^ and death. As to the 
other heathen, the schools are divided : may they be 
allowed to pay tribute, to contract marriages with 
Muslims? etc. 

Failures in respect for the Prophet are punishable. 
In the case of a Scripturary, Abu Hamfa is fairly 
lenient ; the other schools demand severe punishments, 
and even death. Abu Hamfa permits the execution 
of a Muslim who has murdered a tributary, but this 
is completely rejected by all the other schools. Accord- 
ing to Malik and Abu Hanifa, the borrower of an 
article may lend it to others without asking the owner ; 
but permission is indispensable in the opinion of Shafi'I. 
With regard to the legal duration of gestation, MMik, 
who of the four Imams held the most extreme views 
on this questi<m, allowed it to last as long as four years, 
and according to this system, a child bom three years 
after its father’s death can claim its inheritance in law ! 
On the subject of lawful or unlawful food, on the use, 
for example, of horseflesh, the schools are divided ; 
Malik alone authorizes the flesh of beasts of prey. 
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Casuistry. These and other questions have given 
rise to a rich literature in which the ‘ukmd give full 
scope to their subtlety. It is exercised on fictitious 
or imagineiry cases with the greatest seriousness. What 
right can an ancestor in the fifth degree establish over 
the inheritance of a descendant in the same degree, 
deceased without issue ? Do marriages with the jinn 
involve consequences affecting the law of succession ? 
By what hiyal can one get out of difficulties, circum- 
vent a legal obligation, a sacred oath, a troublesome 
stipulation of the ‘ SharVa ’ ? It is a complete science 
in which the school of Abu Hanifa has displayed the 
inexhaustible fecundity of its inventive genius. These 
artifices, ‘ hiyal ’, form a special branch of the practical 
JigA, held in much honour by the Iraqi school, and 
special treatises have been devoted to it, even among 
the Shafi'ites who at first declared themselves hostile. 
These collections of quibbles, subterfuges and evasions 
that the jurisconsult recommends to his chent have 
introduced a whole tradition of h5q)ocritical laxity 
into the Sunni law : they permit believers to respect 
the letter in order the better to betray the spirit. 

By a suitable application of the rules of supple 
hermeneutics certain imperatives in the Qoran can be 
transformed into simple optatives ; that is to say, 
strict duties into works of supererogation. With the 
same facility the inverse operation is accomplished. 
‘ Take in marriage, of the women who please you, two, 
three, or four,’ says the Qor^ ( 4 , 3). An authoriza- 
tion, a concession, to all appearances, but some ingenious 
canonists have discovered in it a conunand and the 
explicit condemnation of celibacy. This is the triumph 
of casuistry. It permits of discovering in the text of 
the Qortn and also in the inner meaning of a hadith 
decisions appropriate to the most unexpected circum- 
stances and of adapting them to the needs of the 
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moment. Muslim reformists and modernists are skilful 
to take full advantage of it. 

Modern Practice. The fiqh, as we have already 
remarked (p. 83), is deemed to have sprung from 
Qoranic revelation, and owes to this conception its 
immutable character. It is not for man to modify the 
decisions of revelation. Moreover, this rigidity has 
always obstructed its plenary application except in 
certain matters : the personal statute and property 
in mortmain {waqf). Even in those cotintries governed 
by Muslim nilers the state has never refrained from 
laying down a complete code of independent secular 
law {Qdnun, MejelU, etc.). This is how the fiqh has 
become a speculative science, concerned with an ideal 
law and a purely academic state of society, divorced 
from the realities of modem life. 

With as much seriousness and diligence as a Mawardi, 
the theorist of power in Islam (1058) , would have brought 
to the task, the fiqh continues to study a Muslim State 
which no longer exists. It describes in minute detail 
its component parts and the working of its machinery. 
It discourses on the administration and use of the 
imaginary revenues of this State, It starts with the 
postulate of a world-wide Caliphate, destined to make 
the universe bend imder the law of Islam. It deter- 
mines the rules of international law and the laws of 
war, together with the system of government to be 
applied to the tributaries of Islam. Its conception of 
commercial law and of civil contracts clashes with the 
organization of financial credit and with the economic 
relations established between modem peoples. It 
expatiates upon a penal law wherein the Qoran ( 2 , 
175) has maintained the Beduin principles of ‘ qisas ’ , 
an eye for an eye. To the victims and their relatives, 
it leaves the choice between pardon and a pecuniary 
settlement, iiya, and the decision of the injured party 
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deprives the State of all power to punish violation of 
social law. In the case of certain offences the State 
likewise finds itself compelled to abide by the ‘ htidiid 
AUah penalties laid down by the Qoran {v. p. 64). 

As in the case of the Sunna and Tafsir, the dissident 
sects also possess their special fiqh. The principal 
points on which it differs from the jurisprudence of the 
Sunnis will be discussed in the chapter on sects. 

Ijma‘. The Prophet has said : ‘ My people will 
never agree in an error.’ The dictum ‘ disagreement 
is a mercy from God ’ is likewise attributed to him. 
The meaning seems to be that the diversity of interpre- 
tations among the learned should set the conscience 
of the Faithful at rest by leaving them the choice 
of a decision. These two sayings are destined to explain 
the variety of the orthodox schools and also the origin 
of ijmd\ 

It would seem that the honour of having outlined 
the first formula of ijma‘ rests with Malik, founder of 
the Medinese school. He thought he had found in it a 
weapon against Abu Hanlfa, whom he accused of having 
trifled with the Sunna. ITie theory, enlarged by the 
Imam Shafi'i, permits of an immediate decision in an 
ever-increasing number of cases, where the three other 
roots of fiqh led to no solution. Ijmd' was not long in 
exceeding the narrow limits within which it was 
intended to be confined, and it was thus that the 
deductions drawn from Qiyds had to be made homo- 
logous by the consensus. Soon the same thing happens 
to the Sunna: this also was subjected to a check, 
based upon the agreement of believers. The task of 
defining and then discovering this agreement still 
remained. 

Who were to be its witnesses, its authorized inter- 
preters? The absence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
has never permitted a clear understanding on this 
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question. The ‘ Companions ’ of the Prophet and 
their immediate successors were at once suggested. 
As the first disciples, they were supposed to have been 
directly trained by the Master {v. p. 68 ), and all had 
lived in the era that has been considered the golden 
age of Islam. Such, one conceives, must have been 
the definition adopted by the Im^ Malik, the defender 
of the Medinese Sunna. It was destined to win the 
support of numerous Hanbalites and later that of the 
Wahhabis. The ^ahirites only acknowledged the 
ijma' of the Companions. It was, however, necessary 
to broaden this concept in order not to close the door 
on the solution of new difficulties. 

‘ The ‘ulema are the heirs of the prophets ’, thus 
Muhammad is supposed to have spoken. To them 
fails ‘ the mission of binding and loosing '. Are they 
not ' the learned men to whom is known the interpreta- 
tion of Qoranic revelation ’ ? (3, 5 ). It was, then, 
decided to define ijma' as the agreement between the 
teachers and ‘ulema of a certain period. What one 
generation of legislators had taught was considered 
by the following generation to have received the stamp 
of ijma'. This teaching is supposed to transmit in its 
entirety the tradition of the ‘ pious ancestors ’ (as- 
seUaf-as-salih) and to be elastic enough to answer fully 
all the needs of later times. 

A general consultation is not required and the organi- 
zation of Islam would render it impossible. It is 
sufficient that the decision of a group of 'ulema meets 
with the tacit approval of their colleagues. The 
masses have nothing to do with these questions. 
In Islam the real heretics are those who refuse to 
submit to ijma'. The Orthodox rightly call them- 
selves not only ‘ people of the Sunna but also ‘ people 
of jama'a \ that is, subscribing to the decisions of 
ijma'. Thus imderstood, ijma' in its flmdity and elas- 
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tidty replaces the intervention of the infallible consen~ 
sus Ecclesiae and ensures to a great extent the doctrinal 
agreement of the community. It tolerates, being 
unable to prevent it, a certain evolution of the SharVa ; 
but knows when to intervene at the right moment to 
prevent the abuses of unrestricted liberty. It is, 
generally speaking, the result of a compromise between 
extreme doctrines and follows upon the sometimes 
bloody struggles prolonged by the intolerance of the 
Hanbalites. The agreement is never complete, even 
within the limits of a school of jurisprudence. These 
divergences do not impair the catholicity of the Islamic 
system ; ijfna' assmnes responsibility for them all, and 
ensures to them its own character of infallibility. 

It is ijmd' that has secured the admission of the 
vulgate text of the Qoran as well as its Taf^r, or 
authorized exegesis. The ‘ Six books ’ of hadith and 
the four juridical schools owe their official recognition 
far more to ijmd' than to the excellence of their method 
and the prestige of their authors and founders. Moral 
mysticism or orthodox was to benefit, but much 

more tardily, by the same authorization. For this 
success, in spite of the opposition of the Hanbalites, 
Sufism is indebted to the personal influence of Ghazali, 
who had become one of the ‘ revivers of religion ’ 
(muhiy ad-dm) by his struggles against the abuses of 
philosophic and juristic spectilation. Ijma' leaves the 
door open to the entry of new formulae and opinions, 
combated at first as dangerous innovations {bid' a). 
Then, as resistance dies down, they are partially 
admitted by the orthodox schools and finally confirmed 
by ijma', from which they obtain at least a sort of 
passport, a tolerari- potest. 

We may instance the cult of the Prophet, the festivals 
ordained in his honour, such as that of the maulid, 
birth, the belief in his miracles, a belief contradicted 
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by the Qortn (v. p. 51), the existence and intercession 
of the saints (wa/i, awliya ) — ^primitive Isllhn recognized 
the quality of saintliness only in the prophets — ^the 
•veneration of their tombs. ... All these innovations 
are opposed in principle to the spirit of Qoranic mono- 
theism. This latter acknowledges no intermediary 
between Allah and the believers. Ignoring the opposi- 
tion of the Hanbalites, ijmd' has legitimized inter- 
mediaries by bringing to their support the consecration 
of Islam throughout the world, the approbation attested 
by popular custom and the silence of the teachers. 
It conferred on the Ottoman Caliphs the validation 
of their title and dispensed them from the necessity 
of belonging to the Quraish, a condition which ijmd' 
had first pronounced necessary. It finished by making 
lawful the use of tobacco and the lithographic repro- 
duction of copies of the Qoran, the printing of which 
is still a subject of scruple to timid believers. The 
same organ of validation will doubtless soon pronounce 
in favour of the pictorial and photographic representa- 
tion of living beings. 

Ijmd' is a spontaneous phenomenon, bom of the 
need fw uniformity, a manifestation of what may 
be called the instinct of a believing people. We have 
seen how after many gropings Islam has agreed upon 
a formula elastic enough to be accepted, and of which 
' the closing of ijtihdd ' assures the efficacy. Some 
Orientalists have thought that this elasticity could be 
utilized to adapt the Shari'a to modem needs. ‘ What 
ijmd' has laid down, another ijmd' can modify.’ Such 
is also the reasoning of Muslim modernists, whose 
claims would outrage the 'ukmd who elaborated the 
theory of ijmd'. Doctrinal agreement settles nothing. 
It can neither be created nor organized as a whole ; 
nothing can be done except to note its existence. It 
deals with the past not with the future, and when the 
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doctors chance to invoke it this is solely to justify 
and legalize innovations, to link them laboriously to 
the ' Surma of the pious ancestors ’ and not to contest 
the perpetuity of tradition. It therefore seems rash 
to attempt to regard ijtnd' as an ultimate means of 
introducing reforms to the Shari' a. 

The Living Authority. Theory asserts that the 
Shari'a derives directly from the Qoran and the pro- 
phetic tradition, and logic demands that the first duty 
of the Faithful should be to apply themselves to the 
study of these two ‘ roots ’ of Islamic doctrine. This 
is not the case, even with the most independent minds 
such as the ^ahirite ibn Hazm (tio64) and the Hanbalite 
ibn Taimi}^, who claims to be guided by the Qoran 
and Sunna alone. In practice it is neither the letter 
of the Suras nor the contents of the Sunna, but their 
interpretation by the living authority, residing in the 
person of the 'ulemS, which serves as criterion for the 
settlement of litigious questions. 

It has beenngreed that from the fourth centmyA.H. 
‘ the door of ijtihad is shut ’ . Since then, all the learned 
and Faithful have been reduced to taqlid, unreserved 
submission to the decisions of one or other of the ortho- 
dox schools. The end of the third century a.h. coin- 
cides with the setting up of these schools and the 
compilation of the ‘ Six Books ’, with the crystalliza- 
tion of traditional dogma which was soon to accept 
the theodicy of Ash'ari (w. p. 57). These three cen- 
turies had permitted Islam to borrow from without 
the elements essential to its doctrinal and juridical 
evolution, merely disguising these borrowings under 
the authority of the Prophet. It was agreed to admit 
that all the great problems had been discussed and 
fully elucidated in the teaching of the orthodox schools. 

IjtihAd, or, to be more precise, ‘ absolute ' (mutl^) 
ijtihad, is the critical study, the independent discu^on 
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of the ‘ roots ’ of the QorSoic revelation in their relation 
to dogma and discipline. It is the right to ignore the 
ready-made opinions of the schools and of the old 
masters, the four great Imams, M^k, Shah'i, etc., 
to form and enunciate an interpretation beised imme- 
diately on the text of the Qoran and the contents of 
the Sunna, without regard for exegesis and traditional 
glosses. The people of the first three centuries are 
supposed to have exhausted the right to go back to the 
sources and since then nothing has authorized the 
revision of their pronouncements, hallowed by cen- 
turies of ijmd‘. There remains no other resource but 
the relative ijtihad ; namdy, the endeavour to explain 
the interpretations peculiar to each school, to rejuvenate 
them at need and to discover for them new applications. 

It is on the decisions of the old masters, classified 
under special rubrics and collected in manuals, that the 
'ulema, professors of the fiqh, expend their energy. 
Thus circumscribed, their teaching is limited to com- 
mentaries on the collections in use amongst the divers 
rites. There can be no question of going back to the 
' roots ' of the law, that is to say, the Qoran and the 
Sunna, which these manuals have replaced. It is on 
secondary points, where the editors of the school com- 
pendiums find themselves in disagreement, that a 
professor is allowed to make his own choice and express 
a personal opinion, but even this is usually confined 
to an attempt to reconcile the divergent solutions. 
These commentaries end by being substituted for the 
manuals which preceded them. They give rise to other 
glosses and become the source of fresh compilations 
which, in their tmn, rank as school texts. 

Public teadiing consists, then, in the reading of one 
of these texts which the professor accompanies by 
short philological and juri^cal explanations, drawn 
from the best commentari^ of his predecessors. This 
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shows within what narrow limits first ' relative ’ 
ijtihad, then the theory of taqlld, the obligation to 
hold strictly to the opinions of one school, enclose 
doctrinal evolution, the progress of Islamic speculation. 
The ‘ closing of ijtihad ' could not fail to excite the 
protests of Muslim modernists. They see in it ‘ a 
crime committed against Isl^ by the ‘ulema under the 
doak of religion '. Others more moderate declare that 
no one has the right gratuitously to exalt the authority 
of human teachers at the expense of the Qor^ and 
the Sunna. 

No Councils. Nowhere have the weaknesses of the 
theory of ijma‘ and taqlld been more stressed than 
among the Shi' as. They have proclaimed the complete 
incapacity of human reasoning to arrive at absolute 
certainty in matters of dogma. For the taqlld of 
the Sunnis these dissidents have substituted their 
own taqlld. To the vacillating and variable concept 
of ijmd' they oppose an official and permanent organ 
of certitude which is nothing more or less than the 
judgment of the infallible Imam. This descendant of 
‘Ah possesses the sublime and hidden meaning {ta’wU) 
of the Qoran, transmitted to him by his ancestors 
who had it from the Prophet's son-in-law. The Shi'a 
doctors are called ‘ mujtahid '. They regard them- 
selves as the interpreters and organs of the ‘Ahd Imam 
and, in this capacity, share in ffis infalUbility. In the 
Shfa there can thus be no question of schools or 
diversity of opinion. It recognizes nothing but the 
principle of authority. 

The Sunnis are unable to admit the prerogatives of 
this h3qx)thetical personage. Neither is ijmd' with 
them, as it is in the Christian church, the result of 
synodal assemblies amd of decisions taken in coimcil. 
Islam lacks a hierarchy charged to watch officially 
over the trust of Qoranic revelation. Never during 
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the thirteen centuries of the Hijra has the idea of 
publicly consulting the Faithful on controversial 
questions occurred. Must this not be taken to indicate 
^at a discussion of this kind is repugnant to the consti- 
tution of Islam ? Its realization would have clashed 
with the independence and reciprocal autonomy of the 
orthodox schools. Since decisions taken in common 
would necessarily be based on the doctrine of one or 
other of these schools, they would have no binding 
value for the adherents of the other madhhab. Neither 
have the 'ulema living in the same country and belong- 
ing to the same school ever thought of deliberating 
together, since no one can claim the privilege of ' abso- 
lute ’ ijtihad. When those of the university of Al- 
Azhar, at Cairo, pronounce a collective opinion on a 
question concerning all Isl^, they realize, or if need 
be they are reminded, that they only speak in the 
name of the Shaft' Ites. The project lately advanced of 
a congress, representative of aU Islam, to settle the 
problem of the Caliphate, is therefore an innovation 
fraught with grave consequences. 

Islmn exists on the postulate that the Qoran and 
the Sunna contain a reply to everything. What is the 
use of meeting for discussion when one possesses the 
treasure of the orthodox taf^r and the decisions of 
the great imams ? The body of the fdqih and that of 
the 'ulema are charged to ‘ bind and loose ’, upon 
them devolves the mission of replacing the vox populi. 
It was, then, 4aid down in principle that the via media 
of the authorized 'ulema, i.e. their explicit teaching 
or even their mere silence {iaqrir), should be accepted as 
the rule, that the matters estabhshed by their doctrinal 
consent, by an agreement ^Mast-universal, could not be 
brought under (hscussion again. 

It was upon this ijmd' of the orthodox teachers that 
in the eighteenth century the movement of the Wah- 
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hS.bis, with its claim to restore the purity of primitive 
IslSm. was wrecked. On questions of detail, as the 
polemics of the Wahhabi precursor, Ibn Taimiyya, have 
^own, the iimovators of Central Arabia may have 
been right. Their mistake was in wishing to confine 
ijmd' within too narrow chronological limits, in den3dng 
sill later adaptation, in shutting the door on doctrinal 
and disciplinary evolution necessitated by the world- 
wide expansion of Islam. In the same way the Greek 
Church in the East claims to admit only the definitions 
of the first seven ecumenical councils. To subscribe 
to the claims of the puritan Wahhabis would have been 
tantamount to a tacit admission that the Muslim 
community had been united in error for more than a 
thousand years. 

The ‘Ulema, we have said, are regarded as the 
authorized interpreters of the consensus. It is to them 
that the simple Faithful turn, when in doubt, for the 
solution of cases of conscience or the definition of 
controversial points of doctrine. The written answers 
which they obtain are founded on Qoranic texts, on the 
Sunna, the doctrine of the fomr Schools, zind, lastly, on 
ijma‘. These answers constitute a fatwd, or decision. 
For the believer ih& .fatwa is as good as the arguments 
upon which the conclusion is based. The authors of 
these fatwds, when they are ofi&cially diarged to give 
such solutions, are called muftis, literally givers of 
fatwds ; they occupy a place apart in the body of 
‘ulemd. In Turkey the ‘ulema are called khoja, in 
Persia and in India muUa {mauld), or master. 

In the time of the Ottoman Empire, the supreme 
head of the ’ulemd and muftis bore the title of Sheikh- 
al-Isl^. He performed for Islam the functions of a 
Minister of Cults. From the religious and doctrinal 
point of view, his authority surpassed that of the Sultan- 
Caliph. But he was nominated by the latter and could 
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be deprived of his ofi&ce at will, — precaution which 
safeguarded the ruler from any whim of independence. 

The QApi, likewise chosen from among the ‘ultmd, 
is the titular head of a judicature or ma^tracy. We 
have already noted (v. p. 92) the existence of a kind 
of legal dualism in several Muslim countries and the 
attempts to modernize parts of the fiqh. It is thus that 
side by side with the Sheikh-al-Islam, to whom in 
theory the Qadis are answerable, the Ottoman Empire 
possessed a Ministry of Justice. Republican Turkey 
has completely overthrown and laicized the old Muslim 
jurisprudence. The Egyptian government, too, has 
revised certain points of the personal statute. 

As to the Qadi, his judgments are based exclusively 
on canonical law or SharVa and profess to ignore the 
modifications introduced by the civil power. The 
matters which come within his jurisdiction are those 
for which the Qoran has enacted special laws, e.g. the 
personal statute, successions, pious foundations {waqf). 
In criminal matters (v. p. 64) and all other questions 
referred to him for examination by the civil authority, 
he applies the ' ^udud Allah ’. His tribimal admits 
oral testimony alone ; that of a non-Muslim is excluded. 
Muslim governments have always sought to restrict 
the jurisdiction of the Qadi, especially in criminal 
matters. They reserve to themselves the right not 
only of executing, but also of confirming the sentences 
passed by the canonical tribunals. The Qadi is at once 
judge and notary, and his province sometimes extends 
to the sphere of civil justice. He legalizes deeds, and 
by reason of this can be called on to intervene in the 
drawing up of bills of sale and also in marriage con- 
tracts. Nevertheless, his presence is not required to 
establish the validity of the matrimonial bond. He 
is the guardian of orphans, the supervisor and some- 
times the administrator of property which is waqj. 
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No Clergy. Islam possesses neither clergy nor. 
properly speaking, a liturgy. The Sufis alone in their 
meetings of dhikr organize something approximating 
to liturgical ceremonies. These comprise, with songs, 
and dances, the recitation of litanies, peculiar to each 
Sufi fraternity. Orthodoxy looks askance at these 
manifestations, and displays as little enthusiasm for 
the illumination of the mosques and minarets on 
certain feast-days, — ^processions in times of plague, the 
celebration of the maulid and other ceremonies which 
come to break the monotony of the ofl&cial cult. 

The Mushm Friday has nothing in common with 
the Jewish Sabbath or Christian Sunday. As we 
have seen (w. p. 60), it entails no obligation of a weekly 
rest ; the Faithful are merely obhged to attend public 
noonday prayer. What, apart from its publicity, 
distinguishes this prayer from all others is the khutha 
or sermon, always in Arabic, which precedes it. The 
Imam, charged with deUvering it from the minhar 
or pulpit, is called khatib or preacher. Since there 
must be a congregation of at least forty of the Faithful 
(v- P* 59) for the Friday public devotions, the khatib 
only functions in the principal mosques or jdmi', to 
the exclusion of the masjid, or secondary mosques. 

The use of the khutba has not succeeded in creating 
in Islam a literature which recalls the eloquence of the 
Christian divines. Its style is formal and cramped 
from recourse to assonance or saj ' . The expositions and 
exhortations of which it is composed do not go beyond 
generahties and are often borrowed from earlier collec- 
tions, especially in those regions where Arabic is no 
more than a dead language. 

The principal interest lies in that part of the khutba 
which it has been sought to compare with our Domine 
salvum fac, with this difference, that it bears, much 
more than does the Christian liturgy, the character 
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of a manifestation of political loyalty. I refer to the 
invocations in which ^vine blessings are called down 
on the sovereign of the country, on the princes and all 
Muslims. In the history of Islam, the prerogative of 
‘ sikka ’, or coinage, and also the right to the khutha, 
have always been looked upon as the external symbols 
of political independence and sovereignty. To omit 
mention of the ruler in the khutha was tantamount to 
a declaration deposing him. Therein lies the whole 
secret of the importance which the divers Muslim 
govermnents have never ceased to attach to it. 

Here is an extract from the khutha in use in the 
Hejaz in the time of King Husain ibn ‘All prior to his 
claim to the Caliphate. This specimen likewise shows 
the degree to which political claims may appear in a 
khutha : ‘ 0 God ! protect Thy servant, the son of 
Thy servant, guardian of Thy town in its firm security 
and of the city of his ancestor, the Lord of Prophets (Mu- 
hammad), Sherlf and Amir of Mekka, King of the Arab 
countries, our Lord and Master, the Sherif Husain! . . . 
Let all the Muslim rulers prosper ; destroy the impious 
and the heretics and whoever devises evil against Thy 
faithful believers, from the East unto the West.’ 

In theory the Caliph is regarded as the head of all 
Islam. By virtue of this his name should figure in 
the khutha. Circumstances do not always permit the 
fulfilment of this duty, and that is why use of the 
‘ tacit ’ or ‘ implicit ’ khutha has sprung up. Without 
pronouncing any name and as though there were a 
‘ vacancy in the see ’, the khatlh, before mentioning the 
local sovereign, contents himself with pra 5 dng for ‘ the 
Caliph of the Muslims ’. This formula is less innocu- 
ous than would appear. It is the homage paid to a 
political supremacy, for the Caliphate carries with it no 
spiritual or strictly religious prerogative. 

In Morocco nothing stands in the way of the ‘ explicit ’ 
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khutba in the name of the Sultan, who is at once Caliph 
and sovereign of the country. Another country using 
the explicit khutba is Egypt (in the name of King 
Fuad). Iraq and the regions subject to the Hashimite 
Sherifs pronounced it in the name of their father, the 
ex-King Husain. In Afghanistan and the Wahhabi 
territory, after the name of the reigning sovereign 
they merely mention in globo ‘ the other Muslim Amirs ’. 
Republican Turkey has frankly cut out all allusion 
to the Caliphate in the khutba. In Tunis, in India, in 
S5n:o-Palestine and the Egyptian Sudan, this omission 
is said to be ‘ provisional ’ until the meeting of the 
prospective Muslim congress. 

In the absence of a liturgy and of religious cere- 
monies the existence of a body of clergy specially or- 
dained to direct divine service would be purposeless. 
As for the spiritual care of souls, orthodoxy does not 
admit that it is necessary. It protests against the 
direction exercised by the ^ufl Sheikhs over their novices 
and disciples, which practice appears to the orthodox 
a gratuitous insult to the boundless efficacy of the 
SharVa and the Sunna of the Prophet. Knowing 
nothing of the sacraments and the Christian dogma 
of atonement, Islam has no place for a ministry, as 
sole and hierarchical medium of spiritual grace. 

This latter conception, as well as the necessity for 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy, appears to Islam irrecon- 
cilable with the imprescriptible rights and absolute 
dominion of AUah over His creatures. The Qoran 
(9, 31, cf. V. 34) reproaches the Jews and Christians 
with having ' taken their rabbis and monks for lords '. 
This is really the r61e that the Shi'a reserves for its 
‘infallible and impeccable ' Imams, the putative sources 
of blessings and of enlightening grace. There is no 
place in the Islamic system for confession. Forgive* 
ness of sins is obtained automatically by the canonical 
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ptinishments, ' hi*dud Allah stipulated in the Qoi^ 
in cases of specific transgressions : adultery, larceny, 
drunkenness, etc., in a word, by faith and the repent- 
ance of the guilty. The profession of faith, ‘ shahdda ’, 
preserves the sinner from the eternal punishment of 
heU (v. p. 5^). Ghazali counsels sinners to exercise 
examination of conscience, contrition and firm resolu- 
tion, and finally, to confess their sins before Allah. 

The ministers, devoted to the service of the mosques, 
have no need, then, of any special training. It is enough 
for them to know their obligations and be capable of 
fulfilling them ; for example, to have an adequate 
knowledge of Arabic. Certain subordinate function- 
aries whose duty it is to utter from the minaret the 
smnmons to daily prayers, or, to be more exact, to 
announce them, are called muezzins {mu'adhdhin). 
Sheikhs or Imams are appointed to certain mosques 
or religious orders, and the heads of the Sufi fraternities 
are likewise called Sheikhs. No position confers on 
its holder the exclusive right to lead at prayer, a right 
which is democratically shared among aU the Faithful. 
This leadership may be taken by no matter what 
believer, if he is a good Muslim and is sufftciently 
acquainted with the modalities of worship. Thus, 
circumcision can be performed by the first barber who 
comes along. 

Qadis and Imams sometimes preside at marriages. 
They act in their capacity of privileged witnesses or 
by virtue of delegation from the civil authority with 
a view to legalizing the matrimonial contract, and 
not on the ground of any right inherent in their office, 
which is devoid of all spiritual character. The Qacji 
only intervenes ex officio when the bride has no relative 
{waU) to represent her. She may not marry a non- 
Muslim (Qoran 2, 220 ). In the case of a man it is 
lawful to take a wife of a Scripturary persuasion ; a 
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concession which has been contested by certain schools 
(v. p. 89). The essence of Islamic marriage, in which 
no ritual blessing occurs, consists in the exchange of 
a promise between the contracting parties sanctioned 
by the presence of two witnesses and by the pa5anent 
of a dowry {mahr, sadaq) to the wife. So we come 
once more to the conclusion that there exists no Church 
in Islam, no sacerdotal hierarchy and no central See 
acting at once as director and preserver. 

The Caliphate. It is on behalf of the Caliphate 
that ingenious Orientalists have attempted to claim 
this centralizing mission. Instead of asking what Islam 
thinks in the matter, they have begun by assimilating 
the structure of the Muslim world to that of Christianity, 
and of the Ottoman Caliphate to the Roman Pontifi- 
cate. This assimilation led them logically to endow 
the former with jurisdiction and spiritual supremacy 
over all Isl^. 

It was reserved to certain European statesmen to 
give consistency to this fantastic conception, to the 
extent of introducing it in the redaction of international 
treaties of which the first in date was that of Kut- 
chuk-Kainardji (1774). In order to render acceptable 
to Muslim opinion the cession imposed on Turkey 
of provinces populated by Muslims, it occurred to 
European diplomats to distinguish between the dual 
authority of the Sultan, the spiritual and the temporal. 
All troubles would be avoided, the scruples of the 
believers would be quieted if in the provinces detached 
from the Sultanate the spiritual power of the Caliph 
should continue to be maintained, in token of which 
he would appoint the heads of the Islamic magistracy 
there and his name would be mentioned in the Friday 
khutha. That is the myth which enabled the former 
Sultan ‘Abdulhamid to organize his pan-Islamic agita- 
tion and to pose as the official protector of all Islam. 
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It would have been difficult to invent a theory more 
directly contrary to the teaching of Islam and also 
to the interests of Europe, which countenanced it to 
its cost. Never has Sunni orthodoxy confused the 
Cahph with a Christian hierarch, Pope or Patriarch. 
Far from attributing to him spiritual prerogatives, it 
even denies him all doctrinal authority, including the 
power, conceded to the lowliest of the 'ulema, of giving 
a faiwd. The problem of the Caliphate has caused 
the gravest schisms in the bosom of Islam. Certain 
Muslim authorities, having allowed themselves to be 
too powerfully impressed by the memory of these 
disagreements, have yielded to the temptation to 
speak of the Caliphate as they would of a matter of 
dogma. But for them, too, the Caliph ‘ always has 
been and still is nothing more than the advance sentinel, 
watching at the door of Islam ’ (Dr. Perron), not a 
Pontiff, but the lay defender of the SharVa. They 
regard him as the mandatory of the community, whose 
duty it is to maintain intact the rules prescribed by the 
Qoran and, by its sanction, to recall the Faithful pub- 
hcly to the respect due to the Canon Law. Thus the 
Czar in the old organization of the Russian Church 
and the King of England in the Anglican Church. 

‘ The hidden ' and infallible Imam of the Shi'as is 
no more than a caricature of this concept, inspired by a 
profound sense of unity. The Sunni Caliph has no 
legislative power at all ; this is vested in the SharVa 
in the same way as the judicial power in the body of 
‘ulema. He is Vicar of the Prophet, but in temporal 
matters alone. Having only an executive power, he 
has to maintain the cohesion of Islam within and to 
secure its defence and expansion without. In the 
absence of spiritual weapons he can only assume this 
r61e by recourse to the sword, and Xh&fiqh, in reserving 
to him the principal mission of the jehad (v. p. 62), 
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has decided that he must take the offensive if need 
be ; — it could not compel him to be the passive guardian 
of a trust which he would be powerless to defend. This 
is what damns in advance all attempts of Muslim 
reformists and modernists to establish . a Caliphate 
without a full command of sovereign authority. 

In these days the most moderate among the orthodox 
Muslims see in the Caliphate the unique and permanent 
instrument of validation for canonical institutions : 
prayer, sentences of the courts, etc. They forget to 
tell us what judgments should be passed on the validity 
of prayers offered during the anarchical periods when 
Islam knew no Caliph at all and others when it num- 
bered several. After first of aU stripping the Caliph 
of Stambul of the Sultanate, the Kemalists of Angora 
simply decreed the suppression of the Caliphate. 

The most recent thesis, also the most radical, has 
been developed by the Egyptian Qacji. ‘Ali 'Abdarraziq, 
in his book Islam and the Bases of Sovereignty, ' Al- 
islam wa usul al-hukm ‘ (Cairo, 1925, several editions). 
These are its leading ideas : The Muslim religion is to 
cut itself off completely from every form of govern- 
ment, leaving this question to the free choice of the 
believers. Unknown to the Qoran, which has not made 
the slightest allusion to it, the Caliphate has no founda- 
tion at all in Islamic dogma. It is the manuals of the 
fiqh that have created ambiguity on the subject. The 
SharVa, which is exclusively religious legislation, does 
not imply any necessauy connexion with political 
sovereignty. The canonical tribunals cannot claim 
any religious competence ; the Qac^ are wholly 
inddstinguishable from the civil judges. Muhammad's 
mission was purely religious and never aimed at 
fotmding any kind of government, and Islam, there- 
fore, offers nothing but a spiritual legislation, a rule 
of faith and a moral discipline, without any sort of 
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relation to an external power charged with the duty of 
ensuring its execution. 

All these propositions have been condemned by the 
supreme coimcil of 'ulema at the university of Al- 
Azhar, Cairo. The agitation round the problem of 
the Caliphate continues, and in order to resolve it, a 
proposal has been made to call together a world-congress 
of Islam. 



VI 

ASCETICISM AND MYSTICISM OF ISLAM 

T he SharVa does not legislate for the conscience. 
A social discipline, a sort of higher law, it 
confines its ambition to gathering all the 
faithful round the rites and observances of the Islamic 
community, without troubling to enter into the details 
of their inner life. Fidelity to the SharVa is neverthe- 
less supposed to be the way of spiritual perfection. 
To doubt this would be to question its character of 
revealed legislation. It is difficult to imagine a more 
precise antinomy than exists between this conception 
and that which gave birth to ^ufism. 

The Qoran and Asceticism. Undoubtedly, the 
mystical sense ‘ cannot be the sole prerogative of a 
race, a language, a nation ’ (Massignon). The Qoran 
purports to be nothing more than the redaction, for 
the use of the Arabs, of the great revelation which 
gave birth to the monotheistic religions. Several of 
its verses are merely transcriptions and reminiscences 
from the Scriptures altered in precisely the same degree 
as its prophetic legends. Many of them inculcate 
vigorously the fear of God and of His judgments, 
wffich is at the base of all sane asceticism. Other 
Qoranic passages stress the value of intention in the 
moral amd religious life. 

These texts, considered by the Believer as inspired 
and duly recited and meditated on by him, might 
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end in attempts at ‘ interiorization and gradually 
raise him, as we shall see in the case of Ghazali, to a 
condition of mental prayer. But as a whole the Qoran 
appears little adapted to stir the inward and truly 
spiritual emotions. It knows nothing of the downfall 
of human nature and nowhere does it declare war on 
the old man in order to put on the new. The necessity 
for this struggle, axiomatic in Christian asceticism, 
and no less the dogma of the original fall, seem to Mus- 
lim orthodoxy illusions of the devil, ‘ talbis iblis 
This lack of inner life, the predominance of the juridic 
element in official Islam, could not satisfy all consciences, 
nor, above all, suit the Muslim neoph3d:es, deserters 
from earlier monotheisms. From their former religious 
education they had retained the memory of another 
ideal, as it were a nostalgia for spiritual perfection 
and ascent. These finer spirits were not long in finding 
themselves cramped within a rigid dogmatism devoid 
of liturgical splendour; a religion of warriors and 
shepherd, suited to the patriarchal society of Arabia 
before the Hijra. The outward formalism of the SharVa, 
the legislation meticulously elaborated by the orthodox 
schools, took no account of the spiritual ‘ sensibility 
and tenderness ’ that the Qoran has praised ( 57 , 27) 
in Christians. ‘ In what way,’ asks Ghazafi, ' do 
discussions on divorce and on bu3dng and selling pre- 
pare the believer for the beyond ? ’ 

The ruthless Hanbalite polemicist, Ibn Taimi3^a, 
goes so far as to contest the very principle of ‘ the 
virtue of poverty ’, invoked by the ^ufls as an impor- 
tant condition of spiritual perfection. He finds no 
mention of it in the Qoran. This collection only 
speaks of ‘ zuhd ’, which does not imply actual sur- 
render of worldly goods but only mentsd detachment 
from them. In the ‘ poverty ’ of the ^ufls Ibn Taim- 
iyya will see nothing but a most blameworthy imitation 
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of Christianity. Like him, the interpreters of strict 
orthodoxy admit only the observance of the legal pre- 
scriptions. Outside of this path, marked out by ‘ the 
pious ancestors ’, they recognize neither moral ascent 
nor religious process. It is remarkable that the oldest 
sects, the Khariptes, and all the factions of imdtnism, 
are definitely opposed to ^ufism. The same hostility 
may be observed among the Wahhabis, who profess 
to restore primitive Islam. Does this agreement not 
indicate that in Isl^ mysticism is a foreign impor- 
tation ? 

In a hundred places the Qoran sets up as an ideal 
trust in God, absolute submission to the will of Him 
whom it proclaims the Merciful. On the other hand, 
its monotheism has placed Allah very high, far removed 
from weak humanity. It proscribes the Gospel ap- 
pellation of ‘ Father which art in Heaven '. Between 
the Creator and His creature it admits no possibility 
of reciprocity. Love implies the idea of giving and 
receiving. The Sunni theodicy, therefore, distrusts 
and regards as meaningless the concept of ‘ the love 
of God ’ and still more that of union — ‘ wisdl ' — ^with 
Him. The vocable ‘ maMbba ', marking the con- 
smnmation of love and of divine union, appears odious 
in its eyes. It will admit therein nothing but a physical 
attraction and tolerates only those words that imply 
desire, appetite — such as ‘ shauq '. In face of the 
denegations of the ‘ulema, Ghaz^ was forced to 
prove at length the possibility of the divine love whose 
effects he studied in the faithful soul. 

Thus between God and man there is no direct and 
regular communication. Every effort to lessen the 
distance which separates them appears tainted by 
‘ shirk ’, a move in the direction of polytheism. The 
soul, in its struggle to gain salvation, cannot rely on 
the aid of any intermediary. In the most idealized 
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portraits of the Sira and the hadiih Muhammad is never 
shown except as the instrument of revelation. Even 
then he did not receive the trust direct, but through 
the ministrations of an angel. 

Sufism. In opposition to such rigid theories, some 
Believers, like Hasan al-Basri (t728) and Ibrahim ibn 
Adham (t777), felt the need to lessen this distance. 
They sought to approach the Divinity more nearly by 
means other than fidelity to external practices and the 
path of legal justice. These Faithful aspired to a per- 
sonal and more intense experience of the religious 
truths which should aid the gradual ascent of the soul 
to God. These tendencies, ill-satisfied in official Islam, 
gave birth to the mystical discipline, ‘ tasawwuf ’, or 

This term derives from wool, because the 

earlier ^iifis affected a dress of serge or woollen stuff 
in imitation of the Christian monks. Synonymous 
with ^iifi is the word ‘ faqir poor, and the Persian 
dervish, meaning a beggar. Both allude to the detach- 
ment from the world professed by the mystics. In 
north-west Africa, they are more generally called 
marabouts, from ‘ murdbit ’, an ascetic living in a 
‘ ribdt This name was given to the small forts 
erected along the frontiers, as well as to the outskirts 
of the urban centres where the first Sufi adepts, lovers 
of solitude, settled for dioice. 

Christian Influence. The Qoran ( 5 , 85) extols 
the humility of the monks. It praises ( 57 , 27) monas- 
ticism, ‘ rahbdniyya ', a mode of life which they have 
' spontaneously embraced so that they may win the 
favour of Allah This is a veiled allusion to the path 
of the Gospel precepts 6f which no other echo is to 
be found in the Qor^. The Suras commend the prac- 
tice of prayer and even of night prayer, no doubt in 
imitation of the nocturnal offices in use in Christian 
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monasteries. Mingled with the eschatological concep- 
tions which characterize the beginnings of the Mekkan 
period are to be found ascetic reflections on the vanity 
of worldly possessions and the fitness of weaning the 
heart from them. 

Without ever going as far as si vis perfectus esse, or 
counsels of voluntary poverty, these observations, which 
always preserve a rhetorical tone, grow gradually 
milder until they disappear completely after the Hijra. 
Isl^ then accentuates its political and conquering 
character. If previously it had extolled the social 
duty of sharing with the poor and needy of the com- 
munity, at Medina it proclaims the necessity of sacri- 
ficing worldly possessions for the Holy War. Unlike 
the Gospel, the Qoran nowhere distinguishes between 
the way of commandment and that of counsel. Chris- 
tianity has an unquestionable influence on the begin- 
nings of ^ufism, which claims nothing less than to 
introduce into Islam the way of counsel. It may be 
divined in the name of ‘ rdhib monk, given to the 
early Muslim ascetics, and also in the tendency of 
certain amongst them to profess to walk in the foot- 
steps of Christ and even to place Him, in His dual 
capacity of ascetic and prophet, above Mu^mmad. 

^ufism had its birth in Syria and Egypt, the cradles 
and primitive seats of monachism. It borrowed a 
part of its technical vocabulary from the Syriac 
language. In the second century of the Hijra we 
find no trace of organization amongst Muslim ascetics. 
They live in isolation without any common bonds or 
doctrine. Theory did not make its appearance imtil 
the following century. Satisfied with having found 
the path of perfection for themselves, and with showing 
the road to those who came to consult them, they were 
far more concerned with good works than witih theories. 

Various names are applied to them by the general 
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public. They are the ‘qurra’, reciters, devoted to 
preserving the text of the Qoran and of teaching it 
to the ignorant masses ; also the ‘ bakka’un weepers, 
and the ‘ qussas ’, popular preachers. Among the last- 
mentioned, a certain number are attached to the staff 
of armies in the field. There they discharge functions 
remotely resembling those of almoners. They appeal 
to the emotions by eschatological descriptions and 
arguments. They are responsible for the introduction 
into the collections of the ^adUh of narratives tinged 
with asceticism. 

Out of their nameless crowd there arise in the third 
century A.H. certain personalities : Antaki (fSss), Bishr 
al-Hafi (t84i), Muhasibi (1857), Sari as-Saqati (t87o), 
Tirmidhi (1895), amongst whom can be traced a &st 
outline of mystical doctrine. With their contemporary, 
Abfl Yazid Bistami (t875), this doctrine is already 
degenerating into pantheism ; a peril averted by the 
prudence of Junaid (fgii), one of the masters of Hallaj. 
From the fourth century of the Hijra onwards traces 
of a common life and legislation can be foimd eimong 
the ^ufls ; as in the case of those Muslim hermits 
encountered by the Syrian geographer, Maqdisi in 
Syria in the mountains of Lebanon and Jaul^. 

‘ Allah wisheth you ease, but wishes not your dis- 
comfort,’ proclaims the Qoran ( 2 , 181 ; 22 , 77). 
‘ Eat, enjoy,’ he says again {passim), ‘ the good things 
that Allah has bestowed on you.' In return for their 
docihty to the Prophet, he promises to believers ‘ vic- 
tory over the enemy as well as the spoUa opima ’ 
(Qoran 48 , 18, 19). ^ufism profclaimed its preference 
for the narrow way ; it marked a reaction against the 
materialistic and worldly trend which men claimed to 
justify by these verses and, with the md of the hadlth, 
by the Prophet’s example and practice. ‘ Follow 
my Sunna ’ (tradition), he is reputed to have said. 
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' I drink, I eat, I marry.’ All these JuiMih are far 
from being authentic. Several have been spread abroad 
by the opponents of Sufism to quiet the conscience of 
the worMy and also as a counterblast to the exagger- 
ated traits of austerity that the ‘ qussds ' have intro- 
duced into the portrait of the Prophet. As noted 
above (p. 71), the schools continue to fight among 
themselves with the aid of multitudes of traditions. 
For example, in order to discredit Sufism, certain 
traditionists portray Muhanunad as loathing woollen 
garments. 

It is particularly evident from the last hadlth quoted 
that these laxist maxims aimed above all things at the 
exclusion of monastic celibacy. ‘ We will have no 
monachism in Islam — its monachism is the Holy War.’ 
‘ Celibates are brothers of the Devil. ’ ‘Two prostrations 
by a married Muslim are worth more than seventy by 
a celibate.' Against these anticipated protestations, 
attributed to Muhammad, the fact remains that ^ufisrn 
began by borrowing from Christian mysticism a number 
of practices to which it found no parallel in its own 
surroundings, practices designed to sweeten the liturgi- 
cal relations of the soul with God : recollection, solitary 
meditations, prolonged vigils, recitation of Qoranic 
peissages, and of litanies, dhikr. It did not hesitate 
to borrow other elements of asceticism, hardly com- 
patible with the spirit of Islam, such as the necessity 
for a ‘ murshid, Sheikh ’, or spiritual director. 

‘ This world is not a permanent abiding-place. 
Penitence and no less the memory of our sins should 
wean us from it. We should bew^ them, and expiate 
them by fasting, prayer and surrender of our worldly 
goods to the poor.’ In imitation of the Christian 
ascetics, the fear of the Judgment and of the 
account to be rendered, the gift of tears — ^tears that 
the ancient Arabs regarded as a weakness unworthy 
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of man — became the signs, the distinctive charismas 
of the great mystics or those at least that are 
claimed by their biographies. All are called 'hakka’un*, 
weepers, ^ufism extols the love of Allah, a love 
emotional and tender, not merely dictated by gratitude 
and desire to please the Supreme Good, as it was 
imagined by Ghazali. ever dominated by speculation 
even in the outpourings of his mysticism. The 'ulema 
for their part admit only the love of submission. ' Wa 
of resignation, ‘ sahr \ to the divine commands, where 
the servant, 'abd, retains nothing but the sense of 
his own weakness. For this conception, which vigor- 
otisly excludes the idea of son, the Sufis seek to sub- 
stitute the equivalent of the Gosp^ vos dixi amicos. 
Their new ideal of spiritual life was destined to make 
proselytes in the Muslim world. It conquered certain 
theological circles which were lamenting the worldli- 
ness and formalism into which official Isffim tended 
more and more to lapse. 

Influence of GhazAlI (fiiii). Ghazal! became the 
most illustrious and congenial exponent of this ten- 
dency. His prestige contributed powerfully to procure 
the approbation of ijmS!' for the principles whence 
sprang ^ssawtcuf, the practice of which soon degen- 
erated in the ^ufi fraternities. Theologian, jurist 
and philosopher, GhazaU, after passing throu^ all 
the experiences of ascetic life, sought to face in all 
its amplitude the problem of mysticism as it confronts 
Muslim orthodoxy. His thesis, a loyal attempt at 
condliation between the SharVa and ^ufism, presents 
undeniable affinities with the theories of Christian 
asceticism. These two characteristics constitute its 
incontestable originality. 

like the Quistian ascetics, GhazSli supposes the 
existence of the three paths : purgative, illumination 
and union. The practice of the enables 'the soul 
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to cast oft its imperfections. Hien opens before it 
the mystic road, at the end of which it will reach the 
stages, ‘ maqamat of perfection and union with God. 
Ghazali places, then, at the beginning of his mystical 
pedagogy, the necessity for repentance in order to 
attain the most absolute purity of heart. Mystical 
illumination depends on this conation. This illumina- 
tion {ilham) procures on the eternal truths a more 
absolute certainty than that obtained by the discursive 
workings of philosophic or theological speculation. 
Ghazali distinguishes between mortal sins, ‘ kaba’ir 
and ‘ little ’ or venial sins. If he avoids all strict 
classification, it is because he does not find the texts 
of the Qoran or Sunna — his two leading authorities — 
sufiiciently explicit on the subject of a penitential 
canon. 

He unhesitatingly recommends the rendering of the 
manifestation of conscience to the' Sheikh 'or&ector. 
The disciple must submit himself to such penances and 
trials as his spiritual father may judge fit to impose 
for the healing of his moral infirmities. In this opening 
of conscience which comprises the avowal of faults, 
nothing is really lacking except sacerdotal absolution 
to recall, point by point, the sacramental confession 
in use among Christians. Ghazali recommends and 
describes the daily examination of conscience with a 
precision unsurpassed by St . Ignatius Loyola. Directly 
he rises, the faithful must take care to form his 
intention, to make his firm resolution for the day and 
to provide against occasions of fall. When night 
comes hemust subject himself to a detailed examination, 
* muhdsaba ’, of the .acts of the day. Ghazali advises 
the use of a note-book, ' jarida ' ; this will enable him 
to write down and compare the results of each particular 
examination. If he ^ds himself at fault, the ascetic 
must inflict penance on himself ; he ' will chide 
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his soul’, drawing inspiration from supernatural 
themes, such as may provoke contrition for his 
faults. 

, According to Ghazal! the spiritual life finds its most 
substantial food in meditation, ‘ tafakkur To it are 
applied the three powers of the soul : memory, intelli- 
gence, will. This exercise begins with what the Christian 
ascetics have called ‘ the composition of place ’. The 
text of the Qorfm and the hadith furnished the material. 
It is the meditator’s business to fit it to the state of his 
soul. He must avoid losing himself in theological or 
merely pious speculations. The essential is to arrive 
at practical resolutions and to ‘ derive benefit ’ from 
them. Novices should begin by meditating on the 
ultimate aims and on the virtues to be acquired. 
As to contemplation on the divine perfections, this 
should be reserved for the most advanced. GhazaH 
cautiously advises them not to choose the divine essence 
as a subject for contemplation if they wi^ to avoid 
illusions and even doubts concerning the faith. Let 
them be content to discover its reflection in created 
things. Ghazali has likewise dealt with the subject of 
ecstasy. He regards it as a gratuitous charisma ; he 
exhorts the faithful, however, to prepare for it by 
mental orisons, fasting, silence, retreat, and even by 
music or a spiritual concert, sama * ; a more delicate 
expedient to which we shall have occasion to return. 
He admits the reality of the soul’s mystic conununion 
with God. But contrary to the pantheistic reveries of 
certain ^ufis, he strenuously denies that the personality 
of the enraptured mystic can be annihilated to the 
point of absorption in that of God. He gives warning 
that certain abnormal phenomena, following on the 
mystical trance, wajd, are not necessarily a proof 
of moral perfection, just as he firankly admits that he, 
personally, has not reached the state of illuminative 
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ecstasy, a fact which he attributes to the arid influence 
of his early philosophical studies. 

In order to demonstrate fully the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the evolution of this theory of mysticism 
it is necessary to emphasize the constant appeals 
made by the author to Christ and the authority of 
the Gospels. It is evident that he has been at pains 
to consult them ; he habitually quotes from the text 
in use among the Christians, while the other ^ufis 
appear to have known only the logia and the pseudo- 
evangelical sa3dngs, preserved in the hadlth. It was 
his familiarity with Christian mysticism which doubt- 
less inspired the avowal that ‘ Christianity would be 
the absolute expression of truth were it not for its 
dogma of the Trinity and its denial of the divine mission 
of Muhammad '. 

This was more than enough to win for him the 
undying hatred of an Ibn Taimiyya and the Hanbalites. 
The Wahhabis have put his books on the Index. 
Their hostility has not prevented Islam from regarding 
GhazO as one of those ‘ mujaddid ’, revivers of religion, 
who appear at the dawn of every century. In him 
they recognize the authority of an ‘ absolute mujtahid ’ 
{v. p. 109). This is a tribute paid to his profound 
knowledge of the Islamic sciences, as well as to his 
unremitting care for orthodoxy and his fidelity to 
legal observances, which he succeeded in reconciling 
with aspirations towards a more intense inner life. 

Other Influences. From the second century a.h., 
when the movement of external conquest began to 
slow down, the intellectual centres of Islam came into 
contact with the Aramaic peoples. It was these 
people, both Christian and Jewish, who revealed 
Greek philosophy to them, or, more exactly, initiated 
them into oriental philosophic syncretism. Muslim 
asceticism borrowed from it Neo-platonic, Gnostic 
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and even Manichsean themes. Later, when 
penetrated into Central Asia, subjects of Buddhist 
origin as well as practices in favotu: among the Indian 
Yogis were added to these borrowings. Amongst 
others we may note /and. This is the annihilation of 
the self, the passing away of human personality ending 
in haqd, continuance or abiding in Allah. With the 
orthodox Ghazali, fand, the concomitant of ecstasy, 
causes organic anaesthesia in the subject and suspends 
momentarily the exercise of free-will. 

The first interpretation goes much further. The 
unity of God-^thus argue its partisans — ^implies the 
absorption of the creature. The latter cannot exist 
outside His Essence ; otherwise it would constitute 
a principle eternally distinct, a veritable divinity 
opposed to the divinity. The ^ufis claim to support 
this doctrine by the Qor5n (54, 49 ). In place of the 
inoffensive reading of the Vulgate text, ‘ Innd kulla 
shai ', they read, by altering a simple vowel, ‘ Innd 
kullu shai ’, and translate without hesitation, ‘ We 
(Allah) are everything ’ ! This is monism. Ittihdd, 
unification, goes beyond the negative stage of fand. 
It aspires to compass the disappearance of dualism, 
ithnd’iniyya, maintained by Ghazali in mystic 
communion. It seeks to reaUze the actual union of 
the soul with God. The ^ufl claims to reach this 
stage by complete abstraction, by methodical training 
in the practices of ecstatic ^ufism. Thus Moses on 
Mount Sinai — this comparison had become familiar 
to Sufis — ' in thinking of the Unique Being was so 
unined, simplified, and separated from created things, 
that God could no longer reveal Himself to him except- 
ing in the perfect isolation of His simple Unity. 
It is then that the phenomenon of shath, interchange 
of r61es, interversion of personalities, occurs. 

The most extraordinary case is that of Abu Yazid 
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Bistami, which ended in incredible excesses of arrogant 
exaltation. Thus in prayer he actually addressed the 
following words to Allah : ‘ Thou obeyest me more 
than I obey Thee.’ One day, hearing the call of the 
muezzin, Allah Akhar, he exclaimed : ‘ I am still 
greater.’ The most notorious of these bursts of arro- 
gance was his counterpart of ' Subhdn Allah ’. It 
began by ‘ Subhdni : Praise be to Me ! How great is 
My glory ! ’ BistamI must have said it, explain the 
^ufls, in a state of ecstatic intoxication. An Ibn 
Taimiyya dares not call this intoxication culpable 
while at the same time he shows himself pitiless in the 
case of Hallaj. He and the ^ufls seek to justify Bis- 
tami by affirming that he uttered these sayings when 
abstracted from the perception of self and perceiving 
in himself nothing but God. 

Certain ^ufls — ^we may mention the celebrated 
Hallaj — end by substituting themselves for God, by 
speaking in the first person, in the place of Allah. 
Hallaj one day cries : ‘ I am the Truth ! ’ Here is 
the explanation given by the ^ufls : ' Such words 
come from the mouth of the enraptured mystic when 
he perceives that he has completely realized tauhld 
or unity, that he is impregnated by it.’ We find our- 
selves once more in the presence of the phenomenon 
shath, the mterversion of personalities occurring in 
the course of mystical union. God concedes His part 
to the ecstatic soul which becomes His mouthpiece ; 
the latter can do no other than speak in the first 
person, or rather it is God speaking, as it were, by his 
mouth. Thus the gnostic Gospels make Christ say : 
iyoi ai) xai ov iydi (S. Epiphanus Heresies, 26, 3). 

Deviations, Esoterism. There exists an orthodox 
Muslim ^ufism, the aims of which are revivification 
by the spirit of a loyally practised religion and detach- 
ment from the world. This asceticism, at once respect- 
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ful in its attitude towards the SharVa and hostile to 
all pantheistic and monistic infiltration, hostile to 
‘ kulul infusion, or to any other mode of annihilation 
of individuality, was that which Ghazali wishes to 
popularize. But, as has been shown by quotations, 
^ufism, not even excepting that of Ghazni, slips easily 
into esoterism. Moreover, he has refrained from telling 
us absolutely all his religious experiences. The tem- 
perate nature of this mysticism unfits it for the masses 
as much as does its esoterism. 

It is this character conjoined with his Christian 
borrowings and his claim to ‘ spiritualize ’ the SharVa 
which draw down upon him the violent opposition of 
the Hanbilites. What ^ufism has always lacked is 
the supervision of a duly authorized hierarchy. Its 
intervention would have — as in the case of Catholicism 
— ‘ captured the stream and canahzed it before it 
became a muddy torrent. It would have imposed 
the rigorous control of moral rule, refusing to encourage 
a sterile ecstasy which would not become a means 
of perfection ' (Maurice Barrfes). Left to itself, the 
^ufl system was logically bound to end in those excesses 
which were to bring upon it the just strictures of 
orthodox Islam. 

The latter is, in the eyes of ^ufism, the ‘ religion of 
the limbs ’ or of ‘ outward appearances ’, mobsardt, as 
the ^ufis say. It appears to them very inferior to the 
‘ religion of the heart ’ or of the ‘ inner consciousness ’ 
{basd’ir). They proclaim loudly the superiority of 
the ma'rifa, the gnosis or divine Wisdom, over ‘ilm, 
acquired or discursive knowledge, to wit, that of the 
*ulemd, who concern themselves with nothing but the 
‘ outside ', or external lawfulness. The ^iifls are the 
' initiates ’. Having reached the stage of ittihdd, the 
ascetic endosmosis of the divine Essence, the ^ufl 
considers himself exempt firom the practice of external 
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works. He sees in them only allegories, symbols, in 
other words, means, ' wasa'it ' essentially transient 
in character. They must yield place to the practices 
of mysticism, to spontaneous and not ‘ mercenary ’ 
works, as they summarily designate the practices of 
the legal religion. Thence it is only a step to declare 
their uselessness, ' isq^ al-wasd’it ', the abolition of 
the means or external rites, once the end is attained. 
Ecstatic sufism has taken it. It has descried in the 
external rites obstacles retarding the spiritual ascent 
of the soul. 

Confident that they have reached the stage of mystic 
union, some Sufis have spoken in the very name of 
Allah. Some of these dicta have been admitted into 
the collection of ‘ hadith qudsl {v. p. 81). Starting 
from the hypothesis that direct mystic union transcends 
mediatory revelation granted to the prophets, they have 
imagined they could assume equal rank with the latter. 
Only the most outspoken have ventured to claim, what 
many of their brethren thought silently, precedence 
over the prophets. ‘ My standard,’ cries Bistami, ‘ is 
broader than that of Muhammad.’ Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(1249) asserts, ‘ We have plunged into the Ocean, 
while the prophets have remained on the shore.’ There 
is, therefore, no cause for astonishment if, unlike 
orthodox doctrine, ^ufism is inclined to proclaim the 
pre-eminence of the walls, namely, the saints, ascetics 
and mystics, over the prophets. 

It did at least succeed in founding, and then in 
popularizing, the cult of the walls, as well as the belief 
in their miracles, ‘ kardmdt ’, or rather, wonders, 
prodigies. The orthodox ‘ aqlda ’ recognize only in 
the prophets the gift of mu'jizdt, or miracles, properly 
so-called. This last word finds no place in the vocabu- 
lary of the Qoran, which uses only the terms ‘ aya ’, 
sign, and ‘ borhdn ’, proof. It seems that the choice 
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of the word ‘ mWjiza ' must be connected with the 
theory of the ' i'jdz ’ of the Qoran (». p. 55). 

Certain adepts, more consistent or more audacious 
than Junaid (fQog) — one of the earliest theorists of 
orthodox ^ufistn — ^have gone further still, and have 
even extended their scorn of the practices of the 
Shan'a to embrace conventional morality and the 
interdictions decreed by the laws of the Qoran. These 
forerunners of Rasputinism affirm that instead of 
struggling against dissolute proclivities it is better to 
indulge them, in order to experience their vanity and 
to break away from them the more easily. It is the 
attitude adopted by the Maldmatiyya, literally the 
blameworthy, a sect resembling the cynics. They 
professed to humiliate themselves, to trample pride 
underfoot by committing the most unpardonable 
excesses, thereby manifesting their independence of 
public opinion and human judgment. It will not 
therefore be surprising to encounter among the ^ufts 
complete agnostics, proclaiming the equality and use- 
lessness of all professed religions who have reached 
the most complete doctrinal indifference. At least 
their aphorisms, taken literally, seem to justify such 
an attitude. 

Ghazni attached, as we have seen (v. p. 119), great 
value to mystic illumination, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the arguments of faith and reason. ‘ Woe,’ 
cries Ibn al-‘Arabi, the celebrated Spanish monist and 
pantheistic mystic, ‘ woe to him who bases his convic- 
tions on syllogisms, for they are always open to attack. 
The true faith is the intuitive faith, that of the heart, 
which is above contradiction.’ Ibn al-‘Arabi visual- 
izes all creation as emanating from God and the mystic 
union as evolution in a contrary direction, at the end 
of which ‘ we again become ' God. ‘ Since God is 
everywhere,’ he argues, ‘ to attach oneself to a particular 
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Credo, chosen at the expense of all others, is to deprive 
oneself of a part of the true divine Essence.’ It is from 
this agnostic immanentism that ^ufism has borrowed 
its general attitude of tolerance towards heterodoxy. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is an exception ; at least, in his corre- 
spondence with the Muslim rulers he calls upon them 
to revive in aU its vigour the oppressive legislation 
against the unfaithful falsely attributed to the Caliph 
Omar I and dating from the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. 

The Inquisition and the Sufis. . It is this same 
Ibn al-'Arabi who achieved the definite rupture between 
mysticism and the enlightening influence which it 
might have exercised on society by the salutary example 
of a life withdrawn from the world and consecrated to 
prayer. Exaggerating the discretion observed by the 
orthodox ascetics, such as Junaid and Ghazali, he 
reduces ^ufism to a science which must not be divulged, 
but reserved for circles of initiates, ‘ supernatural 
opium dens ’ (Massignon). Ibn al-‘Arabi casts aside 
humble meditation as well as the discipline of the 
examination of conscience and gives himself up to the 
sway of his delirious imagination. The divine Essence 
reveals itself to him in the form of the vocable ‘ Hu ', 
Him, ‘ in the centre of a luminous geometrical design 
of dazzling whiteness, the whole standing out against 
a red background.’ Yet again in his Futuhat makkiyya 
(I, 8 ; II, 591) he relates solemnly how, one night, 
he contracted a mystical union ‘ with all the stars of 
the firmament ’, followed by another ' marriage with 
the letters of the Alphabet ’. 

These extravagances show why this Andalusian 
has been diversely judged by Muslim opinion. Without 
realizing his incapacity to direct the current of mysti- 
cism, orthodoxy understood at least the need to watch 
the heterodox tendencies developed by ^ufism. The 
latter, sheltering behind the screen of esoterism, affected 
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an outward respect for the Qoi&iic religion and text. 
It interpreted this collection allegorically (p. 45) and 
borrowed therefrom a part’ of its special vocabulary. 
The Inquisition, established by the 'Abbasids to keep 
a watch on the secret sects with Manichaean or ‘Alid 
tendencies, found its attention drawn to the groups 
of mystics which were beginning to multiply. The 
moment was judged opportune for a resort to decisive 
measures. 

After a famous lawsuit, the most celebrated of the 
.f«/i adepts, Hallaj (v. p. 123), was condemned to capital 
punishment ; flogged, mutilated, hung upon a gibbet 
and finally decapitated after his death (922). His 
corpse was burned. A Javanese rival of Hallaj got 
off more lightly. This Sil/i had adopted as profession 
of faith the formula I am Allah ! ’ His fellow- 
mystics proposed to demand the death-sentence on this 
audacious blasphemer, but when the sentence was 
announced to him the judges thought they recognized 
by umnistakable signs that the accused Sheil^ was 
in the right. He was only found guilty of having 
proclaimed ' a truth ’ which was too sublime for 
earthly minds, and which he should have kept to himself. 

These facts show how real was the need of Muslim 
authorities to keep a watchful eye on the behaviour 
and the doctrine of the mystical fraternities. The 
Mamluks of Egypt, in order to keep them under closer 
observation, were at pains to nominate in Cairo a chief 
Sheikh of ^ufls. In the certificate of investiture 
issued to this chief the following injunction may be 
read : ‘ He shall take care that no one under his juris- 
diction admits ittihad or hulul, the infusion into man 
of the divine nature, nor presumes to believe that it 
is possible to approach God otherwise than along the 
path marked out by the prophets.' 

Ilm al-'Arabi had lived for a long time in Egypt and 
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in Syria under the Ayyubites. He must have recruited 
adherents in S3n:ia, he who declared that country ‘ the 
best of Allah’s lands, the one preferred by His servants 
Was the sentence of the Mamluk government aimed 
against his monist doctrine ? We do not know. But 
besides pantheism it condemned the very principle 
of ^ufism by proposing to confine it within the narrow 
limits of the SharVa. Not ever5d;hing in the new 
paths opened up by was deserving of reprobation. 
It had shown the inadequacy of a religious practice, 
which had become set in the mould of formahsm and 
casuistic excesses ; it had insisted on the necessity 
for an inner life where love of God and detachment 
from the world should find a place. 

The Sufi Fraternities. They are called ‘ tarlqa ' 
(pi. turuq). The word signifies ‘ path ’, an ethical 
system, and may have been borrowed from the Qoran 
(46, 29, and passim). The organization of the ^iifl 
fraternities shows a distant analogy with that of the 
religious orders as well as with the cure of souls which 
had devolved on the Christian clergy. I refer to the 
voluntary subordination established between the master 
Sheikh and the murid or novice aspiring to be 
admitted into the congregation. Ghazni advised the 
manifestation of conscience (p. 119) . The Bektashis go 
much further, and are alleged even to make confession 
to their superiors and to receive from them absolution 
for their faults. 

The ^uf% candidate must conduct himself towards 
his master perinde ac cadaver, or, as the ^ufl writings 
say, ‘ like the corpse in the hands of the washer ’. 
It is impressed on him that ‘ obedience is the first 
religious observance The Sheikh can therefore 
order him to omit certain practices of external religion, 
if the welfare of his soul demands it. This is the one 
and only feeble trace of spiritual authority that is to 
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be discovered in Islim, this religion governed by lay- 
men, by lawyers. The authority which the Sheikhs 
assumed over the decisions of the 'ulema could not 
but outrage the pharisaism of the latter, to whom 
the ^ufls made the obvious retort : ‘ Go and practise 
yourselves one tenth of the duties that you impose 
upon believers ! ’ 

No one was more alive than Ghazali to the lack of 
understanding and to the spiritual inadequacy of these 
titular guides of Islam. But in his respect for the 
SharVa, and his conviction of the need to combat the 
illiuninism and pantheism which, since Bistami, lay 
in wait for the a(fiierents of ^ufism, he tried to establish 
his ethical mysticism, a kind of via media. Ijma' 
gave to this attempt an approval limited by the absten- 
tion of the whole body of Hanbalites. Practising what 
he preached, Ghazali adopted the retired life of the 
^ufis. He remained faithful to external practices, but 
strove to exalt them by the spirit, ‘ to pierce the outer 
shell in order to reach the hidden kernel ’. ‘ It is the 

heart ’, he asserts, borrowing the language of the ^ufls, 
‘ which approaches Allah, not the fleshly heart but a 
spiritual gift, thanks to which we can grasp the divine 
m3rateries which escape the bodily senses.’ 

The foundation of these large fraternities goes back 
to our twelfth century when collective hermitages 
also grew more numerous. In the nineteenth century, 
principally in Africa, the fraternities displayed great 
external activity. The manifestations of this activity, 
hostile to the progress of European colonization, have 
helped Islamic propaganda in the dark Continent . The 
fraternities have all tried to increase the number of their 
adherents and to create a sort of third order by the 
admission of affiliated members. These are the brothers 
or ‘ Ikhwan ’ (vulgarly Khudn) . They are subject to the 
guidance of the Sheikh or muqaddam, and receive their 
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instructions from him. They collect the offerings of 
followers and also the often substantial revenues from 
the foundations attached to the fraternity. 

Each one of these fraternities has forged an imdd 
of admission, a chain, silsila of mysterious linlfs of 
evidence by means of which they claim to trace their 
spiritual genealogy back to the Companions of the 
Prophet. In these we find the names of the earliest, 
or what are reputed the earliest, ascetics of primitive 
Islam : Abu’d-Darda and even Abu Dharr. The 
Shi'a has transformed that fierce Sahabi Beduin into 
an ascetic as a reward for his hostility to the Omayyads. 
The have also taken possession of the most 

popular saint in Iraq, Hasan al-Basri (728). In the 
history of ^ufism the name of Al-Khidr occupies a 
place apart. He is a mysterious personage who shows 
many of the combined traits of Elias in the Bible and 
of St. George. The Qoran ( 18 , 64-81) presents him 
as superior to the prophets since he became the guide 
charged with directing Moses. Many BistamI, 

Ibn al-'Arabi, etc., claim to have been in direct com- 
munication with him. These dispense with all artificial 
isnad, and derive their mystical initiation from Al- 
Khidr, without intermediary. 

The ‘ Dhikr ’. The fraternities possess their zdwia, 
called also ‘ ribdt, khdnqd, tekki’, etc. They are 
not so much monasteries as meeting-places, consecrated 
to the performance of liturgical exercises in common. 
These collective exercises are usually known by the 
name of dhikr, literally ‘ mention ’. The dhikr con- 
sisted at first of a recital in chorus of Qoranic passages 
followed by a recollection or meditation on the texts 
that had just been heard. Before long these meetings 
degenerated, following the course of the fraternities. 
The promoters sought to develop the purely emotional 
side, to appeal to the feelings to the detriment of the 
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inner spirit. As in aU things touching the mystic 
life, the desirous of finding cover against the 

censure of the orthodox, refer to the Qoran where they 
claim to find the dhikr. Does not this book recommend 
the faithful ‘ to remember God with frequent remem- 
brance ’ {dhikran kathlran ; Qoran 33, 41) ? They 
recognize it in this beginning of a verse (6, 91) : ‘ Say : 
Allah ! ’ and dozens of simfiar ones all of which seem 
to proclaim the virtues of the divine name and of its 
simple ejaculation. 

Ghazali must likewise have drawn inspiration from 
these passages in his reflections on the divers modes 
of prayer. One of these methods of mental prayer 
is nothing more than the pronunciation, incessantly 
repeated, of the name of God. Alone in his cell, with 
veiled head, the contemplative ^ufi sets himself to 
utter without intermission the word Allah, concentrat- 
ing thereon his whole attention. He must persevere 
in this repetition until tongue and lips can move no 
more and there subsists nothing but the impression 
of the word in the depths of the heart. Let him not 
stop here but renew his exercise until this sensory 
image fades from the heart and there remains the 
unmaterial idea of the divine name so vivid that the 
spirit can no more depart from it. 

The members of the fraternities also replace the 
name of Allah in their dhikr by the pronoun ‘ hii ’, 
Him, in which, always according to the Qorm (3, i), 
they include the most complete abstraction of the 
concept of the Divinity. To this mysterious mono- 
syllable Ibn al-‘Arabi has devoted a special monograph. 
Those present must concentrate their attention and 
regulate their inhalations and exhalations on the 
vocables uttered during the dhikr. 

The principal theme consists in the intensive repe- 
tition, taken up in chorus by the whole congregation 
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of hu, ha, hi, or Alldhu, Alldha, Alldhi. One dhikr, 
attributed to the celebrated mystic Hall3Lj, is thus, 
described by Sanusi, the founder of the fraternity of 
Senussis. It consists in the repetition of the name of 
Allah, ‘ by suppressing the initial syllable al and by 
adding to the final h the three vowels, a towards the 
right, i towards the left and 0 towards the heart 
The ceremony of the dhikr has preserved of the early 
meetings of ‘ recollection ' the psalmody of invocations 
in the language of the Qoran and of passages from the 
Qoran. 

Sometimes to these is added the recitation of mysti- 
cal poems in which the divine love is celebrated with 
a profusion of images and of realistic comparisons, 
borrowed from the language of profane love. There 
is nothing in this promiscuity to shock the spirituality 
of a Ghazall. He concedes that the Qoran does not 
meet every circumstance nor all the diversity of moral 
situations and that familiarity with the sacred text 
ends by blunting the sensibility of the congregation. 
The effect of l5n:ical poetry, above all when music is 
added to heighten its impression, seems to him very 
different. Each fraternity possesses its special for- 
mul® of dhikr, its litanies of names and divine attri- 
butes, its collections of Qoranic or mystico-lyrical 
texts. Their recitation modulated in cadence should 
be accompanied by inclination of the body and exercises 
of the limbs designed, like the whole programme of 
dhikr, to promote ecstatic phenomena. 

Music. The Sunna allows only the chanting of the 
Qoran ; it strictly proscribes any other use of music, 
even in secular life. Ghazali, as we have seen, declares 
himself in favour of the samd‘, or spiritual concert, 
in the meetings of the ^ufis. He seems, however, 
to have divined the dangers of this concession, since 
he advises the exclusion of strangers, whose presence 
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might become a cause of distraction, and also of the 
‘ murid novices, on the ground of their incomplete 
education. A singer, ‘ qawwdl ’, intones mystical 
hymns, with or without instrumental accompaniment. 
Seated in a circle motionless, with bent head and rigid 
limbs and respiration controlled, the officiants are 
careful not to disturb the congregation until, a ^ufl 
beside himself, manifests by cries, applause or dancing 
the beginning of ecstasy. The congregation must then 
join in his manifestations. Ghazali availed himself 
of this phenomenon to infer the lawfulness of the 
sarnd'. If the ecstasy was long in coming, the 
* qawwdl ' would pass to other pieces chosen from his 
IjTrical and musical repertory. In authorizing this 
performance as other mystics had done, Ghazali 
unconsciously prepares the way for the artificial working 
up of ecstasy in the meetings of dhikr. From the 
twelfth century onwards the fraternities enter upon 
this scandalous course and seek to control the mechan- 
ical production of abnormal phenomena, such as 
loss of the senses, which the brethren persist in con- 
fusing with ‘ shath’ (p. 122). It is in 'shath' that 
God is said to grant to the soul supernatural com- 
munications : the mystery of predestination, the 
revelation of the secret of all hearts, not to mention 
other miraculous manifestations, such as bilocation or 
intimate familiarity with Al-Khidr. To obtain these 
charismas, which he enumerates at length, Ghaz^ lays 
down as a first condition that they must be deserved 
by the control of the lower appetites and by a humble 
submission to the will of God. These wise counsels 
were destined to pass unheeded. 

When we consider the exhibitions organized by the 
howling and whirling dervishes, with the aid of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, we cannot but share the disgust 
of enlightened Muslims for the dhikr of the Rifa'is and 
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the Tsawis, commonly called Aissauas. These hyster- 
ical exhibitions are, in the absence of an authorized 
direction and a strong moral discipline, the inevitable 
end of the mystic movement in the bosom of Islam. 

Internal Organization. Admission into a tonga 
is preceded by a period of trial or noviciate, called 
irada ; whence the name murid given to the ^ujl 
aspirant. The initiation of the candidate is effected 
by the bestowal of the khirqa, as well as of the 
isndd of admission {v. p. 13 1) by which the frater- 
nity claims contact with the great saints of Islam. 
Received from the hands of the Sheikh, or director, 
the khirqa or habit of the fraternity represents the 
poverty and detachment from the world which the 
candidate is supposed to profess. Certain fraternities 
bestow the khirqa on women also, a practice violently 
opposed by the Hanbalite, Ibn al-Jauzi. Celibacy is 
exceptional, unless it be among the Bektashis, who 
favour it. The married members — sometimes even 
polygamous — live with their families. The famous 
mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi had long passed his sixtieth year 
when he contracted, at Damascus, a new union with 
a girl of eighteen. The same Ibn al-‘ArabI, as a youth, 
received lessons from two Andalusian women mystics. 
For two years he lived as disciple and usher in a 
reed hut with Fatima, an ecstatic who died at the 
age of ninety-five. 

As a general rule, an individual should belong only 
to one tonga. But since the institution of a third 
order, affiliation to more than one fraternity has 
passed as meritorious among the tertiaries. The 
founder of the Senussis had received initiation into 
several fraternities. The diffusion among Muslims of 
a kind of rosary first mentioned by Abu Nuwas {circa 
808-813) is probably due to ^ufl influence. 

Prior to the twelfth century every Sheikh trained 
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directly by his teaching and mode of life the disciples 
(khudddm) who congregated around him. Between 
master and disciples there existed only a bond of 
obedience, essentially temporary and strictly personal. 
The transmission of the habit or khirqa which later 
symbolized the engagement contracted with a particular 
brotherhood was unknown. This liberty of mystic 
education ceases with the appearance of the first ‘ tanqa ’ . 
These fraternities retain the name of their founders 
to whom they are attached by a kind of spiritual 
filiation and by the assumption of the habit. I shall 
enumerate the most important ones. 

Principal Fraternities, (i) The ‘ Qadirls 
founded by 'Abdalqadir al-Gilani (tii66). These are 
scattered throughout the whole Muslim world. Their 
founder, a very popular saint, belonged to the Han- 
balite school whose hostility to ^ufism has been noted. 

(2) The ‘ Rifa'is ', founded by Atoadar-Rifa‘i(tii75). 

(3) The ‘ Maulawis ’, commonly known as ‘ whirling 

Dervishes ’. Their centre is at Qunia (Anatolia), 
round the tomb of their founder, the celebrated mystic 
poet, Jalaladdln ar-Rumi (frays). (4) The ‘ Shadhilis ’, 
founded by All al-Shadhili(f 1256) ; a fraternity mainly 
African, with numerous sub-orders bearing special 
names : Madanis, etc. The convulsionary Tsawis 
or Tsawa seceded in the fifteenth century from the 
main body of the Shadhilis. (5) The ‘ Badawis ', so 
called after Alunad al-Badawi (fi274), are an Egyptian 
fraternity whose centre is at Tanta (Lower Egypt). 
(6) The ' Naqshibandis ’, founded by Baha ad-din 
Naqshiband (1389). (7) In India the ‘ Shattaris ’ (so 

called after Shattar (ti4i5) are to be found. (8) The 
‘ Bektashls ' seem to represent a sect rather than a 
mj^tic order. 

Before the sixteenth century, they served as Imams 
to the militia of the Janissaries, who protected them 
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against the Ottoman inquisition. Their secret doctrine, 
still imperfectly known, relates them to the ‘Ali-ilahis 
and otW Shi'a extremists (see Chapter VII). The 
Bektashis, as we have seen, admit celibacy. Regarded 
with disfavour by the Turkish government, deprived 
of their natural protectors since the destruction of 
the Janissaries, they flourish in Albania where they 
have embraced the Nationalist cause. (9) The ‘ Sanu- 
sls ’ or Senussis, founded in 1837 by the Algerian 
Sheikh As-Sanusi (1857), are clearly distinguishable 
from the preceding tarlqa. They form a congregation- 
State whose centre is established in the desert oases 
of Cyrenaica. Their aims are as much political as 
religious, and resemble those of the Wahhabis. They 
are as Zenophobe as the latter, and like them they 
dream of a return to primitive Islam, with this differ- 
ence, that the better to attain it they resort to ^iifism, 
abhorred by the Wahhabis. 

As a general rule the headship of these fraternities 
is transmitted by heredity, or at least in such a way 
as to remain in the family of the founder. This 
thirst for supremacy, and also the greediness of the 
quarrels which spring up over the revenues of the order, 
agree very ill with the fundamental principles of ^ufism. 

Their Present Position. The cohesion between 
the zdwias and the members of a single order, scattered 
throughout the divers States, has always left much to 
be desired. The attempts to bring them under a kind 
of Grand-Master have encouraged scissions. Every 
government has been mistrustful of a powerfully 
centralized authority independent of official control. 
In Egypt, the Mamluks not only kept a watch on the 
doctrines of the (p. 128) ; they also took sureties 
against their intervention in politics. The Ottoman 
Empire did not display any greater degree of confidence 
in them. The tanqa have really flourished only 
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amongst the intellectually backward and in regions 
where anarchy reigns. 

In Albania, the number of Bektashfs and of their 
affiliated members is considerable. Observation shows 
the same to be true in Morocco where, in spite of 
undeniable signs of dwindling, the Khuans are still 
very powerful. Certain estimates give the proportion 
of initiates and afi&liated members at a tenth of the 
total population. One branch, separated frdhi the 
Khalwatis, cifca 1770, that of the Rahmanis of Kabylia, 
numbered about thirty years ago 150,000 members, 
distributed among 170 zdwias. The Tijanis of ‘Ain 
Madi (Algeria), regarded as Francophiles, numbered 
at the same date 25,000 adherents and 32 zawias. 

Ever5rwhere else the fraternities are declining. We 
have already seen the attitude adopted towards them 
by the Hanbalites, the Wahhabis and Kharijites. No 
less hostility is shown by the Shi'a sects of all shades : 
Zaidites, Isma'ilis, Imamites, etc. This enmity arises 
from the Shi'a dogma of the infallible Im^, the 
exclusive guide of the believers and the sole medium 
of all illuminative and sanctifjdng grace, whereas the 
^ufls claim to enter into direct communion with the 
Divinity. 

The decline of mysticism is chiefly accentuated in 
those Muslim countries which are open to Western 
influences. The progressive - centres with orthodox 
tendencies, or Salafiyya, as they call themselves, are 
no less hostile to it than are the followers of modernist 
principles who look upon the ^ufls as vulgar charlatans. 
In these regions, semi-political secret societies tend to 
take the place of the old fraternities. Like the Bek- 
tashis in Albania, they have everywhere taken up and 
exacerbated the claims of locak nationalism. This was 
the case in Syria on the eve of the world war, and it 
was the lodges of Union and Progress which prepared 
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the Young Turk movement and the advent of Kemalism. 
Freemasonry has profoundly penetrated the upper 
classes of Muslim society. The Turkish Republic of 
Anatolia has decreed the official suppression of all ^ufi 
fraternities and organizations. 



VII 

THE SECTS OF ISLAM 

T heir number. Muhammad said, ‘ My people 
will be divided into seventy-three sects, of 
which only one will be saved.' The early 
Muslim heresiologists, ‘Abdalqahir al-Baghdadi and 
ShahrastanI, to quote no others, were at very great 
pains to make up, in their enumeration of the sects 
sprung from Islam, the traditional number of seventy- 
two. They thought they could fall back on the opinions 
and systems lauded in the phdosophico-theological 
schools, Mu'tazilites, Qadarites, Murjites, and others, 
and by means of this arithmetic had no difficulty in 
counting twenty Mu'tazilite and ten Murjite sects. 
It was sufiicient for them to detail the divers solutions 
that these Islamic logicians claim to have furnished 
to the problems of Qoranic theodicy: the eternal 
apple of discord between the Islamic schoolmen, the 
question of their divine essence and attributes (y. p, 
57), then that of the substance and the accidents in 
relation to the creative action of Allah ; the question 
of free-will and predestination ; the nature and definition 
of faith, the anthropomorphisms of the Qoran, etc. 

This method has allowed them to place among the 
heresiarchs AI-JS.M5, a witty sceptic {circa 868), author 
of brilliant paradoxes, and later, the m3^tic, I^allaj 
(w. p. 123). We will not follow them into these subtle 
distinctions, nor will we discuss sects which are now 
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extinct. We shall consider as distinct sects the groups 
that have separated from historic Islam as constituted 
from the fourth century a.h., on questions regarded as 
fundamental by the with the agreement of ijma'. 

As though the better to affirm their autonomy, each 
of these groups has an organization independent of 
Sunni orthodoxy. 

It is not, as in the Christian Church, doctrinal dis- 
cussions, but political disagreements which have given 
birth to the schisms and heresies of Islam. 

After Muhammad, to whom should the leadership 
of the new community fall ? The Qoranic text fur- 
nishes no reply to this question ; if the Prophet con- 
sidered the problem, he died without having attempted 
to solve it. His son-in-law, 'All, claimed the succes- 
sion ; but on three several occasions, the choice of the 
Muslim community, or of the group of electors sup- 
posed to represent it, negatived ‘All’s claims by setting 
aside his candidature. Nevertheless, it was stipulated 
that the Caliphate should be reserved to the Prophet’s 
tribe, Quraish, and this definite rule recorded by the 
Shan' a and the great collection of the hadith merely 
made into law the practice followed during the first 
centuries of the Hijra, as is shown in the history of 
the Omayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphs. The Kharijites, 
literally dissenters, very early rose up in armed opposi- 
tion to the prerogative conferred on the Quraishites. 
They form the oldest Islamic sect. 

The Kharijites proclaimed that leadership could 
not become the exclusive property of a particular 
family or tribe, that the Prophet’s successor should 
be chosen by the votes of the Believers from among 
the worthiest, not excepting negroes. These repre- 
sentatives of the equality-loving instincts of the ancient 
and modem Beduins recognized none the less the legiti- 
macy of the first two Caliphs. For the rest, the 
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Khlrijites differ from the Sunnis or orthodox only 
in details, in the prescriptions of the Shan' a and the 
observance of a more primitive ritual. Preceding 
in point of time the discussions raised by the learned 
schools, they did not come wholly under the influence 
of the Mu'tazilites. They refuse to admit that the Qoran 
is uncreated, and will not reserve for non-Muslims 
the eternal torments of hell. As regards Muslims, 
faith and the intercession of the Prophet are not 
sufficient to save them without good works. They 
prohibit the cult of the saints, local pilgrimages and 
fraternities. The revolts of these democratic 
Muslims troubled the first three centuries of the Hijra 
and caused the shedding of rivers of blood. 

To-day they are commonly called ' Ibadites ' (or 
‘ Abadites ’, a more prevalent pronunciation), after 
Ibn Ibad, chief of the least extremist of the numero\is 
sub-sects into which they are divided. Certain of them 
desire to exclude from the Qoran the curses uttered 
against Abu Lahab (111, i) with the exception of the 
Sura of Joseph. On this point of exegesis, they agree 
with certain Mu'tazilite commentators. They interpret 
literally the penalty of hand-cutting which the Qoran 
inflicts on thieves irrespective of the importance of the 
larceny committed. They admit, even against an 
Ibadite, the testimony of a heterodox witness. 

They are to be met with in scattered groups, prin- 
cipally in the north of Africa, in the Mzab (Algeria), 
in the neighbourhood of Ghardaya, in the island of 
Jerba, at Jebel Nefusa (Tripoli tania), and finally in the 
province of ‘Oman (Arabia), whence they crossed to 
Zanzibar. In Algeria their opposition to the Stmnis 
has brought the Mzabites into friendly telations with 
the French government, especially since the latter 
has authorized them to be judged according to their 
own laws. The devotion of Syria to the cause of 
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the Omayyads has alwa)^ prevented Kharijism, a 
sect of the first century, from penetrating into this 
country. 

The SHi'AS. The thorny question of the prophetic 
vicariate was to provoke the birth of other scissions 
including that of the Shl'as, the most important of all 
by reason of its extent and ramifications. They de- 
rived their name from the word Shi'a, a party, as 
they were the ‘ partisans ’ of 'Ali, ‘ ShVat ‘All’. 

The political question which first gave rise to the 
conflict was reinforced later by doctrinal divergences, 
some of them exceedingly daring especially among the 
extremist factions of the Shi'a : belief in the survival 
of the Shi'a Imam, in his reappearance, in metem- 
psychosis, and in the partial or total incarnation of the 
Divinity in the person of the 'Alids. ‘Ali’s ambitious 
and numerous descendants soon split up the Shi'a 
into a multitude of sects — computed at about seventy 
— each of which called down anathemas on the others. 

All, except the modifications admitted by the Zaid- 
ites {v. below), deny that the Caliphate — or Imamate 
as they call it— can be subject to election. They 
believe it to be reserved for the descendants of Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet and wife of 'Ali, by virtue 
of an express stipulation of Muhammad. Since 'Ali, 
every Imam has the right to nominate his successor 
from among his sons. The ‘Alids form the caste of 
the Sherlfs or nobles, a title especially reserved 
for the direct descendants of Hasan, the eldest 
son of Fatima. That of Seyyid, lord, is the quali- 
ficative of the Husainids ; the line of Husain, 
younger brother of Hasan. Excluded from power by 
the Omayyads, imprisoned or killed by the ‘Abbasids, 
lacking in political acumen, jealous and quarrelling 
fiercely among themselves over the title of Imam, 
they constituted an opposition party whose conspira- 
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des and badly organized revolts fill the annals of the 
two first centuries of the Hijra. 

The commemoration of the death of Husain, Muham- 
mad’s grandson, who fell in the mad escapade of Ker- 
bela(Oct. ioth,68o), forms one of their chief festivals. 
It is a feast of mourning, celebrated on the tenth of 
the month of Muharram ; a sort of Shi'a Holy Week, 
filled with dramatic performances (ta'zia) intended 
to commemorate the tragedy of Kerbela. The fall of 
Husain, a quite mediocre person, excites the Shi'as 
to the point of delirium. ' We shall continue to mourn 
him unto the very bosom of Paradise,’ writes an Indian 
Shi'a. ‘ The heart of every true Shi’a is the living 
tomb of Husain.’ And in a book with the pretentious 
title Husain in the Philosophy of History (Lucknow, 
1905) the same author calls his hero ‘ the primordial 
cause of existence’. 

Among the Shi'as, even the most moderate, the cult 
of ' ahl al-bait ’, ‘ The People of the Family ’, the title 
borne by the direct descendants of Muhammad, is 
followed to the detriment of the veneration in which 
Islam holds its Prophet. Muhammad is slightly 
eclipsed by 'Ali, just as 'Ali is somewhat thrown into 
the shade by Husain. The pale hero of Kerbela has 
completely supplanted his elder brother Hasan whom 
the Shi'as cannot quite forgive for making terms with 
Mu'awiya, the first Omayyad Caliph. Husain is 
deemed to have sacrificed himself volimtarily in order 
to reconcile God with humanity and thus effect, as 
it were, a redemption. Muhammad, ‘Ali and Husain 
form a Shi'a trinity. The first-named represents 
revelation, 'Ali interpretation or the esoteric meaning 
{ta’ml) of the Qoran, and Husain redemption. 

The tomb of Uusain at Kerbela, and that of 'Ali at 
Najaf, are to the Shia's objects of pilgrimage not less 
sacred than the holy cities of the Hejaz. Ka^ain 
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and Samarra (Iraq) are also numbered among their 
holy cities, to which, as well as to Kerbela and Nejd, 
they like to convey the mortal remains of their dead. 
In these centres dwell the great ‘ulema, or mujtahid, 
as they are called, whose authority has the force of 
law in the sect. 

The ‘ Kitman’ or ' Taqiyya' . The surveillance of 
the Omayyads and still more the bloody repression 
of the ‘Abbasids having reduced them to dissimulation 
and conspiracy, they invented the doctrine of ‘ kit- 
man ’, or secrecy, which is characteristic among the 
tendencies of these sectarians. They also called it 
‘taqiyya ', prudence, a word borrowed from the Qoranic 
vocabulary (3, 27). All the Shfa collections contain 
a special chapter entitled ‘ book of the taqiyya '. 

The Hanifites themselves foresee and legitimize 
the case where to save self or relations and friends 
recourse is had to mental reservation. The Shi'a 
taqiyya goes far beyond this exception. A true Shi'a 
not only feels authorized, but obliged by conscience 
to hide his intimate feelings and stUl more his religious 
convictions. Among the enemies of his beliefs, he can 
speak and behave as though he were one of them. 
In acting thus, in bearing false witness or taking false 
oaths, when the interests of his sect demand it, he 
thinks he is obeying the conunand of the supreme or 
hidden Imam. The Imam of the Shl'as being, accord- 
ing to their conception, infallible, the adept acquires 
by dissembling the right to speak as would the Imam 
in the same circumstances, while believing inwardly 
as the Imam believes. It is unnecessary to point 
out the moral consequences of this doctrine, of this 
law of secrecy, which maintains and legalizes perpetual 
equivocation. With the exception of the Zaidites, 
all the sects which have sprung from the Shi'a have 
recourse to the taqiyya. It is practised with the utmost 
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rigour by those Shfa extremists who are organized in 
secret societies : Isma'ilis, Nosairis, and Druses {vide 
below), especially the last two. 

The Hidden ImAm. In place of the Sunni Caliph, 
a usurper in the eyes of the Shi'eis, the chief of the latter 
takes the name of Imam. He must, as we have seen 
(p. 144), belong to the ‘ People of the Family ' or 
‘ of the House This expression is borrowed from 
the Qoran ( 33 , 33). The context clearly shows that 
it denotes only the harem and the wives of the Prophet 
viio were united under his roof at the time when the 
text was given out. 

Traditional exegesis began by extending it first to his 
descendants and then to his kindred. This last exten- 
sion was artfully made by the ‘Abbasids, who used it to 
prepare the way for their ascent to the Caliphate. 
The Shi'as consider it completely valueless for the 
purpose of deciding who is to hold the Caliphate, or 
sovereignty of Islam. In their eyes the Imam Caliph 
should be a direct descendant, not simply a relation 
of the Prophet. This entails reserving the dignity 
to the Fatimids, the children of Fatima and ‘Ali, to the 
exclusion of the offspring of other marriages contracted 
by ‘Ali, to the exclusion, above all, of the ‘Abbasids, 
the posterity of ‘Abbas, the uncle of Muhammad. 

Persecution obliged them to disguise their religion, 
and since the decease of their twelfth Jm«m, who died 
without issue, the Shi‘as, seeing themselves without 
a leader, invented a strange doctrine : that of the 
^haiba, or absence, that is, the absence of the Imam. 
Bince then, they constitute a ‘ hidden community '. 
It is directed by a mysterious Imam, himself immune 
from death. Be he known or unknown, the adepts 
are bound to swear fealty to him, as much as to Allah 
and the Prophet. This is the walaya, or allegiance 
to the Imam, which is superimposed on the ‘ five 
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pillars of Islam ’ and amongst the Shi'as is placed first 
in importance. 

Unlike the Sunni Caliph, a temporal leader deprived 
of all authority in the matter of dogma, guardian 
merely of the SharVa and civil defender of Islam, the 
ShJ'a Imam becomes its Pontiff and infallible teacher. 
He is not only Muhammad's temporal successor, but 
also the inheritor of his dignity, from which he has 
received the super-eminent prerogatives of witness and 
interpreter of the revelation. He is in very sooth a 
religious and spiritual leader, with an even stronger 
title than that of the Pope in the Catholic Chmrch, since 
to the privilege of infallibility, ‘isma, he adds the 
divine gift of impeccability. Thus he is the sole and 
permanent channel of all sanctifying prerogatives and 
illuminative inspirations. 

In view of this, the Shi'a cannot, as we have seen, 
admit the principle of Sufism and its methods of spiri- 
tual perfection, independent of the hidden Imam and 
exempt from his control. As for his exceptional pre- 
rogatives, the Imam is said to owe them to a portion 
of the divine knowledge and illumination which have 
descended into his soul. He himself, however, remains 
a merely human being, as were his ‘Alid ancestors. 
The distance that separates the Shi'a Imam from the 
orthodox Caliph is obvious. He possesses the esoteric 
knowledge {ta’wlJ) communicated by Muhammad to 
‘All and transmitted to the Imam. This is a further 
reason for the hostihty of the Shi'a to ^ufism. The 
Imam alone has the right to decide controversial 
questions. In his infallible authority, which admits 
neither the restriction nor the control of discussion, 
the Shi'as believe they have found something better 
than the agreement {ijmd‘) of the community, an agree- 
ment necessarily incomplete, difficult to establish, 
and in the last resort open to error. The Shi'as do 
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not fail to exploit these deficiencies in their polemics 
against the Sunnis. 

The ImAmites or Twelvers. These are the points 
that might be called common to the divers factions into 
which the Shi'a divided at an early date. In the family 
of ‘AH unity alwa}^ left much to be desired. Among 
his numerous descendants, the offspring, or otherwise, 
of his marriage with Fatima, and then among the 
'Alids, genuine or so-called, the aspirants to the rdle 
of Imam continued to multiply and gave birth to 
new sects. The most widespread and the one which 
has remained nearest to the starting-point of the Shi'a 
is that of the ' Imamites ’ or ‘ Twelvers ’, ithna-ashar- 
iyya. They are called by the latter name because 
they acknowledge the existence of twelve Imams, 
of which the list is appended ; it will be found to 
contain likewise the genealogy of the Imams to which 
Zaidites and Isma'ilis trace the origin of their sect : 


2. Qasan 


Sherffs 
of Mekka 
and Morocco 


I. ‘ALI—FAJIMA 


Zaid 

(Imam of the 
Zaidites) 


7. Isma*il 

Muhammad 
(Imam of the 
Isma'iHs) 


3. Husain 

4. 'lli 

I 

5. Muhammad 

6. Ja'iar (Sadiq) 

7. Mtlsa 

8. 'All 

I 


9. Muhammad 

10. 'JLl 

1 1. Hasan (*Askarl) 
Mu 


Z2. 


lu^^iammad 
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The twelfth and last in the line of these direct descen- 
dants from Fatima is a hypothetical Muhammad, 
surnamed ‘ Al-muntazar or the expected, son of the 
eleventh Imam, Hasan, called Al-‘Askari. This Mu- 
hammad, bom in 873, is said to have disappeared 
early and in mysterious circumstances. This disappear- 
ance is the origin of the ‘ Shi'a ’ ghaiba (v. p. 144). 
Some say that he is dead, others that he has risen 
again. But all his partisans agree that he must 
reappear, when the hour strikes, in order to fulfil the 
mission assigned by tradition to the ‘ Mahdi ’, ‘he 
who is guided aright ’, to bring righteousness to a 
world filled with iniquity and to restore the golden 
age. It is he, ' the hidden Imam the ' qd’im az- 
zamdn ’, the Master of the Hour. All the Shi'a 
factions believe in the return, in the second coming 
of a Fatimid Imam, an Imam deified by the extremists. 
Since the Safavids (1501-1722), Twelvist Imdmism 
has become the State religion of Persia. The Persian 
sovereign, unlike the Caliph, the temporal Vicar of the 
Prophet, is regarded only as the provisional hcum 
tenens of the hidden Imam until the reappearance of 
the latter. 

Imamism numbers about seven million adherents in 
Persia. To this figure must be added five million 
adepts scattered throughout British India and a 
million and a half in Iraq. The great majority of 
Persian Shl'as belong to the faction of the ‘ mull ’, 
directed by the canonists or ‘ mujtahids ’ . The minority 
— a million in number — ^have taken the name of 
‘ Akhbari ’, because, beside the Qoran, they only admit 
the ‘ Akhb^ ’ or traditions. We shall speak later of 
the Sheikhls (v. Babism) and of the branch of the Imam- 
ites called Metoualis, scattered throughout Syria. 

The MahdI. The belief in an Jwam-Mahdi and in 
his second coming forms the centre of the Shi'a creed. 
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Similar millenary traditions have penetrated into 
orthodox Islam, without gaining the same importance 
as in the Shfa or becoming articles of faith. In their 
earliest form, these Sunni traditions refer to the second 
coming of Tsa or Christ. Certain of them, bom of 
the need of the masses to hope for a better future, 
consider the Mahdi as the religious and political 
restorer of Islam. Other hadUh, doubtless desirous 
of rendering their beliefs inoffensive to public law 
and order, present the Mahdi simply as the precursor 
of the end of the world and defer his reappearance to 
that date. It is the eschatological mission originally 
reserved to Christ whose part the Mahdi thus doubles. 

The Mahdi of the Sunnis is an ill-defined personality, 
who, apart from his descent from Fatima, recalls but 
distantly the Shi'a Imam reappearing after centuries 
of ' absence '. He must bear the same name as his 
ancestor, the Prophet of Isl^, Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah, a detail which certainly seems designed 
to rule out the candidature of the Shi'a Imam, Muham- 
mad ibn Hasan. The mission of restorer of Isl^, 
assigned to the Mahdi, is nevertheless a disquieting 
matter. Despite its more moderate form, which has 
indeed enabled it to sink deeply into the popular mind, 
adventurers and political agitators have been able to 
exploit the Sunni doctrine right up to recent years 
(we may recall Muhammad A^ad, the Mahdi of 
the Sudan) and to stir up revolution in Muslim countries 
by giving themselves out as the Mahdi. 

Among the Shi'as, the /maw-Mahdi, notwithstanding 
his ‘ absence ’, is said to remain in constant communi- 
cation, through the medium of his ‘ privileged ones 
with his followers, who may not resist his commands. 
When, in October 1908, the Constitutional Party in 
Persia launched its appeal to the people, it pressed for 
‘ consultation with the doctors of the Holy City of 
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Najaf Their decision affirmed that ' to oppose the 
Constitution was equivalent to drawing the sword 
against the Imam of the Hour (the Mahdl). May 
Allah grant us to witness his return ! ’ Two years 
previously the opening of the first National Parliament 
had likewise taken place under the auspices ' and in the 
presence of the hidden Imam In the Constitution 
the second chapter was declared ' unalterable until the 
return of the Imam ’ ! 

Divergences between the Sunnis and ShI'as. 
The main line of demarcation between the two parties 
is drawn by the fundamental dogma of the Imdntr 
Mahdi. From the orthodox point of view this doctrine, 
which is at once political and religious, makes of the 
Shi'a a heresy and schism. The Shi'a Imam, heredi- 
tary chief of Islam, is ‘ ma'mm ' ; he enjoys the double 
prerogative of infallibility and impeccability Orthodox 
Isl^ recognizes these prerogatives only in the prophets 
who are immune from doctrinal error as well as from 
physical and moral imperfections which might be 
harmful to the success of their mission. In matters 
of dogma, the Shi'as adhere in the main to the theories 
of the Mu'tazilites. Their devotion consists entirely 
in the cult of the Imams. All Persians bear the name 
of an Imam, often preceded by the words ‘ ‘Abd, 
Gholam ’ — servant — or by a predicate referring to a 
prerogative of the Imams. 

Otherwise, in the matter of beliefs, rites and discip- 
line the divergences between the Shi'a and the Sunna 
are hardly more marked than those separating the 
four juridical schools. Indeed, it has been proposed 
to count it as a fifth school, with the name accepted 
by the Sunnis of ‘Ja'fari ' rite, an appellation derived 
from the sixth Shi'a Imam ' Ja'far as-Sadiq ’ {v. p. 
148), whom the Shi'as regarded as the author of 
the ImSimite fiqh. They cannot forgive the great 
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Bukhari for having excluded him from the tsnoi of his 
•^ahth\ 

Among the Sunnis the new moon of Ramadan must 
be established empirically and attested by witnesses ; 
the Shi'as admit its determination by astronomical 
calculation. They have introduced a slight variant 
in the adhdn or call to daily prayers. In the funeral 
prayers they add a fifth takbtr to the four in use 
among the Sunnis. The latter take as their chosen 
title ' ahl as-Sunna people of the Sunna, or Sunnis, 
in order to mark their attachment to the custom and 
traditions of the Prophet. 

From this it has been erroneously deduced that the 
Shi'as reject the Sunna and the hadith which are sup- 
posed to estabhsh it and that they do not recognize 
these as the second ' root after the Qoran, of dogma 
and religious discipline. But they claim to possess 
their own Sunna and traditions or ' akhbdr a word 
which they substitute for hadUh. These akhbar, 
which they consider as the only ones authorized, differ 
from the hadUh because the isndd admits only the 
testimony of the ‘AUds, the Imams and their partisans. 
These collections, scarcely less volximinous than those 
of the Sunnis, have been compiled and are interpreted 
with still less regard for internal criticism ; the sole 
object is to support the privileges of the Imam, the 
Shi'a dogma of the Jwaw-Mahdi and the exclusive 
claims of the ‘Alids to the Caliphate. 

ShI'a Exegesis. They also believe that they find 
these claims in the Qoran, by means of ta’wU, or 
allegorical interpretation. This elastic symbolism has 
furnished them with a rich exegetical literature which 
they trace back to the Imams. Ta’wll allows them to 
utilize and preserve the text of the official Qoran, 
while awaiting the hour when the hidden Imam shall 
come to reveal the original text to the world. The 
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ta’wU is often puerile ; for example, in the Cow 
which is to be sacrificed {Sura II, v. 63) they propose 
to recognize ‘Ayesha, the mortal enemy of ‘All. In 
effect they agree that they interpret the same Qoran 
as the orthodox, while affirming that it does not repre- 
sent the first version. In places they assume the exist- 
ence of variants, they slip in glosses, without, however, 
going so far as to keep these tamperings in the text 
used for religious ceremonies. 

The absence of mention of ‘Ali in the book of AUah 
embarrasses them greatly. But in the epithet 'AU 
which the 43rd Sura, verse 3, applies to the Qoranic 
revelation, they recognize the name of Fatima’s 
husband. Elsewhere, in place of Ilydsln ( 37 , 130), 
the Qoranic name of the prophet Elias, they suggest 
reading “Ali yd sin ’. Obsessed by their Imamite 
theories, they substitute for the word ‘ omma ’, na- 
tion, ‘ a’imma ’, very similar in Arabic writing, which 
permits of their finding in the sacred text (Qoran 2 , 
137 ; 3 , 106, etc.) an allusion to the Imdms. 

They discover yet another allusion — this time to the 
esoteric wisdom of the Imdms, in the verse ‘ Allah 
has taught the bees ’, meaning the ‘Alids. ‘ The whole- 
some fluid produced by the bees’ ( 16 , 70) can be 
nothing other than the Qoran. It is to this bold exe- 
gesis that ‘All owes his original sobriquet of Emir of 
the Bees conferred on him by the Shi'as, especially by 
the religious writings of the Nosairis. One last trait 
win complete the description of the ‘ tafsir ’ of the 
Shi’as. He found thee ‘ erring ' {dMlan). Thus AUah 
addresses Muhammad in the 93rd Sura, v. 7. This 
verse refers to the polytheistic error, professed by the 
future Prophet, prior to his mission. A Shi'a interpreter 
found this a stumbling-block. Substituting the nomi- 
native for the accusative of the text, he has read ‘ ddl- 
lun ’ in place of ‘ ddllan ’. This correction gives the 
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meaning ' one gone astray has found thee or has 
met thee, which appears to him to save the prestige 
of the Prophet, the ancestor of the Imam. 

After the central theory of the Jmaw-Mahdi and the 
corollaries which proceed from it, the most serious 
point of discipline which separates Shi'as and Sunnis 
consists in mut'a, or temporary marriage. This union, 
which may be dissolved after a period stipulated 
between the parties, is severely condemned by the 
orthodox fiqh, which classes it with adultery. 

The Metoualis. The Shi'as, with the exception of 
the Zaidites, are still further distinguished from the 
Sunnis by an attitude markedly more intolerant toward 
other religions. They differ also in interpreting liter- 
ally this dictum of the Qoran (9, 28) : ‘The Infidel 
is unclezin They infer from it that to touch him or 
merely to be in his company entails moral defilement, 
they refuse to eat or drink out of a utensil touched 
by one of the heterodox, to partake of food prepared 
by him, or to marry a Scripturary woman. They cmrse 
all the enemies of ‘Ali, namely, all those among his 
contemporaries who did not take up his quarrel, without 
excepting even the most intimate friends of Muhanunad. 
This is an excess severely criticized by the orthodox 
SharVa, since the Qoran (9, loi) has canonized the 
whole company of ‘ Companions ’ of the Prophet by 
declaring them ‘ the object of Allah’s favour ’. 

This savage intolerance can still be observed to-day 
among the Shi'as of Syria, known in that country by the 
name of Metoualis, an appellation derived from ‘ muta- 
wdli ’, a partisan, that is of ‘Ali and the ‘Alid Imams. 
lliey are chiefly to be found in communities gathered 
in the territory of the Great Lebanon, where they 
number about 130,000, to which must be added 25,000 
scattered over other parts of Syria. They reject the 
historical title of Metoualis, popularized by the early 
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documents, and substitute for it the name of Shi’as or 
Ja'farites, after the juridical rite to which they adhere. 
They belong, hke the Persians, to the sect of the Imam- 
ites or Twelvers, but are neverthess Syrians by race. 

The Zaidites. Settled in the mountain groups of 
Yemen (Southern Arabia), they have founded an inde- 
pendent ‘Ahd Imamate and rejoice in an organization 
which is in theory very democratic. They are the 
most moderate of the Imamite factions and the nearest 
to the Sunnis. In place of the fifth Imam of the Twel- 
vers, they acknowledge a certain Zaid, grandson of 
Husain, himself the Prophet’s grandson (see table, 
p. 148). This Zaid conceived it his duty to vindicate, 
by force of arms, the rights of the ‘Alid family. He 
perished while fighting in Iraq against the troops of 
the Omayyad Caliph Hisham (740). The manner of 
his death brought him into prominence. His name 
has been borrowed without justification ; since all 
through his lifetime he remained in perfect harmony 
with current orthodoxy. The Zaidites, none the less, 
consider him as the founder of their sect and of their 
particular legislation. 

The Zaidites maintain the highest right of ‘Ali to 
the Caliphate, less on account of his relationship to the 
Prophet than in virtue of the super-eminent qualities 
with which they endow him. But this does not cause 
them to contest the legitimacy of Muhammad’s two 
first successors. They refuse to curse them, they 
admit neither the esoteric science of the infaUible ‘Alid 
Imams nor temporary marriage (v. p. 154), as do the 
Twelvers, nor temporary hell for the MusUm who has 
died impenitent and guilty of ‘ Kabd’ir ’. The Imam, 
a Hasanid or Husainid, it matters little which, must 
be a man of action and assert his right. Thus it is 
clear that they do not adhere to the theory of the hidden 
Imam nor to the practice of taqiyya. All these char- 
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acteristics produce in the Zaidites much mor^ openness 
than is found in the Imamites and the other Slu'a 
sects. They are hostile to ^ufism and the cult of the 
saints. But they hold resolutely to their political 
independence under an ‘Ahd Imam, chosen by election. 
More than one Muslim scholar finds in this attachment 
an insufficient reason for excluding them from ‘ jama' a 
or the cwigregation of the orthodox. 

On the whole the Zaidite opinions are in obvious 
agreement with what has been called ‘ laudable ' or 
‘ moderate ’ Shi'ism, tashayyu' ^asan. This theory, 
held in the past by Sunnis of high standing, professes 
a discreet cult for ‘ the People of the House ’, that 
is to say, the Prophet’s family, without falling into 
the exaggerations of the Shi'a. It reserves all its 
severity for the Omayyad Caliphs. The ancient 
d5masty of the Sherifs of Mekka who belong to the 
line of Hasan (v, table, p. 148) at first adhered to the 
Zaidite confession. 

The following sects sprung from Imamism are 
strictly secret and initiatory, that is to say, admis- 
sion is by way of initiation only. They have preserved 
the principles laid down by the Twelvers on the pre- 
eminence of the ‘Alid Imams to their most extreme 
conclusions. None has constituted a graver menace 
to the future of Islamic orthodoxy than Isma'ilism, 
a doctrine which continued to develop until by way of 
Carmathianism and Fatimidism it gave birth to Drusism. 

The Isma'IlIs take their name from Isma'fi (762), 
son of the sixth Imam of the Twelvers, Ja'feir a^Sadiq 
(v. p. 148). In this Isma'il they end the line of ' visible 
Imams ’. But because he died before his father or 
was disowned by him, the other Shi'as disputed his 
right to the title of Imsmi. The Ism 5 ‘ilis, more logical 
in their 'Alid legitimism, claim that his title must have 
passed to his son Muhammad and they practically 
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consider Isma'd and his son together as the seventh 
Imam. It is for this reason that they are also called 
‘ Sab'iyya or the Seveners. 

They proclaim the necessity for a ta'Um, or teach- 
ing placed above human discussion, whence their 
sobriquet of ‘ Ta'Umiyya \ They consider that this 
doctrine can only be dispensed by the Imam. As a 
natural corollary they exact from their partisans a 
blind adherence to the ta'Um of the Isma'ill Imam, 
whose character of infallibility and superhuman 
prerogatives they stress, even more forcibly than do 
the pure Imamites. The Isma'ilite ta'Um ^d not at 
first differ substantially from the ' ta’wU ’, or allegorism, 
in use among the Shi'as. Since the Carmathians, the 
last word of this teaching seems to have been that 
the divers religions are symbols for the use of the 
masses. For the initiated is reserved a philosophical 
and abstract doctrine, the science of ‘ bdtin ’, of the 
inner meaning, concealed in the verses of the Qoran, 
This exegetical method has gained for them a third 
title, that of ‘ Batiniyya 

In the midst of the disintegration of the Shi'a, when 
the claimants, almost all insignificant, multiplied and 
fought amongst themselves, the Seveners seemed 
destined to form an Imamite sub-sect propagated by 
emissaries {dd'i, pi. du'dt) in the service of a new 
hidden Imam. They would have vegetated in obscurity 
but for the doctrinal adhesion of Carmathians, savage 
revolutionaries, whose career of violence chrenched 
S5uia and Mesopotamia in blood in the ninth to eleventh 
centuries. In its turn, Carmathian Isma'ilism begot 
the Imamism of the Fatimid Caliphs (909-1171). This 
dynasty, which was founded in the Maghrib by the 
advei-turer ‘Ubaidallah (909-934), and which gained 
control of Egypt and Syria, was able to modify the 
fierce energy of the Carmathians and turn it into 
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channels where it might profitably be used for purposes 
of political domination. 

Since its adoption by the Carmathians, IsmiL'Hism 
had been transformed into a kind of carbonarism 
uniting all the malcontents, Arabs and Iranians, in 
order to lead them to the assault on the ‘Abb^id 
Caliphate. The principle of the ‘Alid legitimism 
served to mask a complete programme of social revolu- 
tion and democratic justice. They endowed these 
claims with the attraction of mystery and of scientific 
novelty, by exploiting the Platonic ideas current since 
the translation of the Greek philosophers. In religion, 
Carmathianism made use of a systematic catechism 
adapted to all religions, races and castes, by incessant 
recourse to gnostic cabbala, and reference to the inner 
meaning, ‘ batin of the sacred Books. 

The Carmathian leaders ended by ceasing to have 
any interest in 'Alidr legitimism and by working for 
their own ends. The Fatimids who claim descent from 
‘All and the seventh Imam were primarily concerned 
with dynastic interests, and reverted to Isma'ilian 
Imamism. Social reform faded into the background. 
Of its Carmathian stage it preserved nothing but its 
hermetic science, a secret organization concerned with 
propaganda and the grades of initiation, recalling the 
degrees of freemasonry. 

We possess only in fragmentary form the original 
writings of the sect. Other sources of a later date fail 
to give us adequate information as to the evolution 
of the Isma'ilian doctrine in its passage from Car- 
mathianism to Fatimism and finally to ' da'wa jadlda ', 
Neo-Isma‘ilism or reform, inaugurated by the ‘ Assas- 
sins ’ of Alamut (1090) and those of S3nia. Beside 
the postulata, borrowed from the most advanced 
factions of Imamism, the most striking featmre in the 
system of the Seveners is the part played by the 
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number seven, maintained, in spite of the addition of 
Muhammad to his father Isma'il, in the number of 
the Imams and later in that of the degrees of initiation. 

Isma'Hite cosmogony seems to be gnostic in origin. 
God is without attributes and inaccessible. He has 
no communion with the universe except through seven 
degrees of emanation : God, Universal Reason {‘aqt), 
the Universal Soul, primitive Matter, Space, Time and 
the terrestrial World. God has created the lower 
world by Universal Reason and the Universal Soul. 
Time is divided into seven cycles, each corresponding 
to a manifestation of the divinity. Seven is Ukewise 
the number of the prophets or ‘ natiq ’, speakers. The 
list of these speakers begins with Adam and ends with 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and, 
lastly, the Isma'ilite Imam. The ‘ natiq ’ is the in- 
carnation of Universal Reason. He is helped by the 
Universal Soul, also incarnate, and called asas, or 
base. These helpers or bases are again seven in 
number. Their mission consists in making manifest 
by the method of the inner meaning the esoteric 
doctrine of the speaker. Thus it is that Aaron has 
helped and completed Moses, and Simon-Peter Christ. 
'Ali has given the allegorical and final interpretation 
of the Qoran or of the preaching of Muhammad. 

Finally, there are seven degrees of initiation, brought 
up to nine under the Fatimids. First, by insinuation 
and a series of insidious questions, then by systematic 
doubt {tashklk), the adept is gradually brought to take 
an oath of blind submission to the ta'llm of the in- 
fallible and half-deified Imam. Arrived at the stage 
of ta’sis, or stabilization, he then finds himself placed 
above aU beliefs, and freed from all religious obliga- 
tions. For these are nothing more than symbols : 
hell denotes ignorance ; paradise the state of the soul 
which has attained to perfect knowledge ; resurrection 
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{qiyama) is the manifestation of the Isma'ilite Imam, 
of the ‘ qa‘im az-zamdn', or the ‘ Master of the Hour 
It is this grade which has won for the Isma'ilis the 
name of ‘ Ibahiyyu libertarians or nihilists, as well 
as causing them to be accused of immoral practices 
and licentious assemblies. Proof of these has never 
been forthcoming. 

The great majority of adepts never go further than 
the third degree, where they deliver themselves over 
to the authority of the Isma'ilite Imam. The mission- 
aries and propagandists {dd‘i) scarcely attain to the 
last but one. The political assassinations to which the 
Seveners owe their sinister reputation do not form 
a tenet of their ta'llm, or secret doctrine. It is 
‘ propaganda by deed ’, one of the excesses ordered by 
the terrible Grand-Masters of Alamut which Car- 
mathian carbonarism had already put into practice. 

Neo-Isma'ilism or ' da'wa jadHa ’, half schism, half 
reformed Fatimism, inaugurated by Hasan ibn Sabbah 
(tii24), was in fact the religion of the partisans of the 
‘ Sheikh al-Jabal ’, or ‘ The Old Man of the Mountain ’, 
nicknamed ‘ Assassins ’ (from the Arabic Hashshaslun) 
because they were said to be addicted to hashish and 
other narcotics. In the time of the Crusades they 
terrorized Syria by their political assassinations. 
Their descendants, numerically much diminished and 
in any case quite harmless, still form a small group 
there (about 20,000) in the mountains between Hama 
and Latakia, as well as in Salamiya, to the east of 
Homs. They are equally widespread in Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

Their chief centre is in India, where they take the 
title of Khoja or Maula. There they form wealthy 
communities in which emigration to East Africa is 
popular. They are Nizariyya, that is to say, partisans 
of the Imamate of Nizar, eldest son of the Fatimid 
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Caliph Mustansir (1094). This Nizar had been ousted 
in favour of his younger brother, who became the 
Caliph Musta'li (1094-1101). The Bohoras or proto- 
Isma'ilis of India support the Imamate of the latter. 
The Bohoras are themselves divided into sub-sects of 
which the most numerous, that of Daudis, numbers 
130,000 adherents. 

The present Chief of the Khojas is Sir Muhammad 
Shah ibn Agha ‘Ali, commonly called the Agha Khan. 
This descendant of Hasan ibn Sabbah, the first Grand- 
Master of Alamut and initiator of Neo-Isma'ihsm, is 
counted as the forty-seventh Imam, going back to 
‘All, son-in-law of the Prophet. He is a great noble- 
man, fabulously rich, and very well known in high 
society in the West. The Khojas hand over to him a 
tenth of their revenue and a visit to this deified per- 
sonage takes the place of the pilgrimage to Mekka. 

A few representatives of Carmathian Isma'flism are 
stiU to be encountered in Arabia (in the country of 
Najran) and in the province of Ahsa (Arabia), an old 
Carmathian stronghold. The Isma'ili sects trouble no 
more about the other ‘ pillars of Islam ’ than they do 
about pilgrimage. Notwithstanding the dislike which 
the Sunnis and Shi'as vie with one another in showing 
towards them, it is remarkable that the leading 
Isma'ilis, and foremost the Agha Khjm, exhibit a lively 
feeling of Muslim solidarity of which they have given 
proofs in the recent crisis of the Caliphate. 


The Druses. The Sunni theologians have always 
been careful to maintain the distance separating God 
from His creatures. They show Him as communi- 
cating with them only by the summary revelation of 
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indispensable laws and sanctions. The Shi'a sects, on 
the contrary, have sought to diminish this distance. 
They thought to achieve success by exalting, in various 
degrees, the pre-eminence of the ‘Alid Imams. Did 
the Imams or Fatimid Caliphs share in the divine 
nature ? The Isma'ilite doctrine does not affirm it 
ex professo : but is content to insinuate it. 

In an official letter, intended to recall the dissident 
Carmathians to their allegiance, the Fatimid Caliph, 
Al-Mu‘izz (952-975), under whom the conquest of 
Eg3q)t was completed, did not hesitate to proclaim the 
pre-existence of the Imams, his ancestors. It was for 
their sake, he asserted, that the world had been created. 
‘ They were the eternal world of Allah, His perfect 
names. His dazzling lights. His brilliant signs and the 
ineluctable decrees of the divine Fatum : the Uni- 
versal Soul proceeding from the earthly Intellect, 
celestial wonders which had become tangible and 
visible.’ 

When the fanatical F 3 .timid, Hakim (996-1020), gave 
himself out as the final incarnation of the Divinity, 
he merely drew the ultimate conclusions from those 
premises, which are contained in germ in the system 
of Fatimid Isma'ilism ; he gave birth to Drusism. 

The Druses do not ^pute the inconsistencies and 
eccentricities of their hero, any more than the Christian 
doctors disavow 'the follies and the shame of the 
Cross ’. The creators of the sect even insist on them 
with complacency, look them full in the face and 
experience no embarrassment in giving them an 
allegorical interpretation. All these oddities were 
intentional and s3nnbolical. 'They must not be re- 
garded as other than emblems whose object was to 
establish the Unitarian doctrine ' (S. de Sacy), that is, 
the doctrine of the Druse religion. ^Sddm allowed his 
hair to grow long because tire hair is the emblem of 
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the external practices of the Law. He affected woollen 
apparel, which is the sjnnbol of ta‘ml, or the inter- 
nal Law. He adopted as his steed an ass which 
represents (s*c) the ‘ natiq ’ or speakers of the previous 
religions which he came to abolish. 

Among the earliest and the most active propa- 
gandists of Drusism must be named Darazi, an inti- 
mate companion of the Caliph HaMm. Forced to 
leave Egypt in consequence of excess of zeal, Darazi 
spread the sect in the cazas of Syria where the presence 
of Isma'ili communities had prepared the soil for him. 
From Wadi't-taim, at the foot of Hermon, it spread 
into the Lebanon, then into Jabal Smnmaq and other 
mountainous districts in the region of Aleppo. Darazi 
entered into conflict with Hamza ibn ‘All, the spokes- 
man of Hakim and the real creator of the religious 
system of the Druses. He endeavoured to supplant 
Iris rival but went down in the struggle ; his name was 
given over to execration and himself condemned to 
death. His ministry must have been remarkably 
fruitful, since, in spite of these sorry memories, the 
Druses have inherited from Darazi their popular and 
historic name, which they themselves disown. 

The Caliph Hakim perished mysteriously. His 
partisans refused to believe in his death. As his 
human form was only a semblance and ‘ the trans- 
parent veil of his divinity ’, this death could only be a 
test intended to separate the Believers from among the 
hypocrites. Hakim was temporarily concealed in his 
divine Essence in order to reappear at the chosen 
moment, to give over to his Faithful the dominion 
of the world and to punish evil-doers. Until the time 
of his return, no other appearance or incarnation of 
the Divinity was expected. 

To-day the Druses no longer exist except in Syria, 
where riieir wild spirit of independence has caused 
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them to rise against successive governments in that 
country. Colonies of them occur in Southern Lebanon, 
Wadi't-taim and in the mountain of Hauran, which is 
called after them ' Mountain of the Druses Their 
number slightly exceeds 100,000 adherents. 

As this account implies, Drusism, the outcome of 
Fatimid Imamism, is really nothing more than an 
Isma'ili sect, but a sect of extremists. Their early 
theories rea<hly borrowed from the Isma'ilis the num- 
ber seven in the enumeration of the Imams, the 
' speakers ', the ‘ bases ’, etc. They observe, in accord- 
ance with this cabbalistic arithmetic, that Hakim 
allowed his hair to grow for seven years and only rode 
on asses. They have adopted the most audacious 
theories of Isma'ilism, and confine themselves to adapt- 
ing them indifferently to the postulate of the divinity 
of Hakim. 

This postulate brought about the revision of the 
Isma'ili system. It was effected by Hamza ibn ‘Ali, 
who arrogated to himself the lion’s share in this work 
of recasting. The Fatimid Caliph having risen to the 
rank of God, it was necessary to hand on to another 
the title which had previously belonged to him. 
Hamza inherited it. The Druses have preserved 
the Isma'ili theories concerning the Universal In- 
telligence and Universal Soul, which they regard as 
the two chief ministers of the God ^akim. A third 
minister embodies the Word {Kalima), produced by 
the Soul through the Intelligence. The two last 
ministers are the ‘ Forerunner ’, sdbiq’, and the ‘ Fol- 
lower ’, ' tali ’. 

These five ministers are alleged to have been incar- 
nated in historical personages who played a prominent 
part in the foundation of Drusism. It is thus that, 
in Hakim’s lifetime. Universal Intelligence was called 
Hamza ibn 'AU. It is to Hamza that all living 
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creatures owe their existence. He is the sole medi- 
ator between them and God, the channel of all super- 
natural knowledge. Further, we may mention the 
fifth minister, whom the Druse writings call Muqtana 
and Baha ad-din. He was one of their most active 
emissaries, and, perhaps, the most fertile controver- 
sialist in their religious hterature. This latter, some- 
what lacking in variety, habitually takes its polemical 
arguments from the Isma'ilite arsenal. 

During their short period of expansion, the Druses 
also adopted in outline the propagandist organization 
of the Isma'fiis, or rather they confined themselves 
to maintaining that of the Fatimids. The Druse 
emissaries were divided into three categories ; the 
‘ dd‘i ’ or missionaries, the ‘ tna’dhun ’ or licentiates, 
and the ‘ naqtb ’ or watchers. These agents formed 
a class apart and all other men were commanded to 
offer them the most absolute submission. At the head 
of this quasi-clerical caste appeared the dd’i, or chiefs 
of mission, who commanded the members of the two 
other classes. The licentiates received the oaths and 
the signed promises of the adepts. The function of 
the ‘ naqib ', also called ‘ mukdsir ’, or breakers, is im- 
perfectly known to us. This organization, possessed 
of a well-marked hierarchy — exceptional in Islam — 
was not destined to survive the period of expansion. 
One is entitled to wonder whether it was not exclusively 
designed for that period. 

Druse propaganda appears to have gained adherents 
in all the centres where Isma'ilis were to be found in 
Egypt and Arabia, in Syria and India. It was hke- 
wise addressed to Christians. The whole movement 
stopped abruptly in consequence of the troubles caused 
by the Hamza-DarazI quarrel and by the death of 
Hakim. Since that date Drusism, in order to be 
more sure of preserving its secret, has retired jealously 
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within itself. It has kept this attitude of mystery and 
isolation down to our own times. Not only has it 
ceased to use propaganda, but it obstinately refuses 
any proselytes who offer themselves. The death of 
Hakim, and the fall of the Fatimids, undoubtedly 
deprived it of the power to retain the adepts who had 
been won outside the borders of Syria. 

The Druse dogma is summed up in ‘ the knowledge 
of God Our Lord, maulana ’, that is to say, Hakim. 
Its theodicy, as is the case with all Shi'a sects, reflects 
the ideas of Mu'tazilism concerning the ineffable unity 
and simplicity of the Divine nature. ‘ God ’ (Hakim), 
says Hamza, ‘ is One, without attributes ; He is alone, 
but not through limitation, too exalted to be defined. 
The tongue is mute, the reason confesses its incapacity 
adequately to express the unity of its Creator.’ The 
Druses are so transported by these reasonings that 
they esteem themselves alone able to profess the 
‘ tauhld ’ or divine unity in all its strictness. That is 
why they call themselves ' MuwahWdun ’, or Unitarians. 
We have seen above how they try to bring about in 
Hakim the union of humanity with the divine nature. 
* He has permitted us,’ says Uamza again, ‘ to see the 
veil beneath whidi he is ludden and the place whence 
he has deigned to speak to us in order to be adored in 
tangible form ; and all this through pure mercy and 
kindness to man.’ It is this m 3 rstCry, so argue their 
theorists, which constitutes ‘ the merit of the Druse 
faith and permits it to become a free acquiescence of 
the spirit ’. 

In the ethics of Drusism we encounter once more 
the number seven borrowed from Isma'llism. Accord- 
ingly, seven precepts are substituted for the ‘ five 
pillars ’ of Islam which Hamza had arbitrarily aug- 
mented by two through the addition of the Holy War 
and submission to authority. Druse unitarianism 
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either overthrows the five pillars or contents itself 
with getting round them by allegorical interpretation. 
Thus to fast is to renounce previous religions. Hamza 
does not hesitate to pour ridicule on the pilgrimage 
to Mekka ; Hakim when he reappears will destroy 
this city as well as Jerusalem. 

The first duty of a Druse is truthfulness. This 
must be absolute and unrestricted between ‘ Unitarian ' 
adepts. With others they are authorized to resort 
with a clear conscience to the subterfuge of taqiyya 
(v. p. 145). This theory, common to the whole Shi'a, 
has nowhere been further developed than among the 
Druses. One of their religious books dispenses them 
from ' frankness with people plunged in ignorance 
and darkness’. Truthfulness is then reduced, says 
the same writing, to a mere duty of politeness, but 
entails no moral obligation towards non-Druses. This 
obligation only exists towards Unitarians. The latter, 
where a non-Druse is concerned, may deny everything ; 
debts that have been incurred, trusts which have been 
received, participation in a crime — when avowal 
would compromise either themselves or a Unitarian 
or when they are in temporary financial difficulties. 

Except in these cases truth claims all its rights and 
candour becomes an obligation, in order, sententiously 
conclude the Druse moralists, ‘ not to destroy reciprocal 
commerce in the world ’. It is this theory which has 
led them, as in freemasonry, to invent signs and 
passwords which permit them to recognize one another. 

The second duty comprises the mutual help which 
Druses ought to render each other. The third, the 
fourth and the fifth enjoin the recognition of the religion 
of Hakim, the profession of the unity of ‘ Our Lord ’ 
and the renunciation of all other cults. These precepts 
compel them inwardly to embrace the Unitarian 
doctrine and cleave to it with heart and mind ; but 
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do they impose the public profession of this belief at 
all costs ? 

The actual teaching of the Druses, as well as their 
formulary, authorizes them not only to dissimulate 
their religion, as the doctrine of taqiyya recommends, 
but also to conform outwardly to the practices of the 
dominant cult. Among the Druses to take advantage 
of this authorization is to incur no discredit, neither 
does it amount to apostasy. One of their religious 
books forbids them ‘ to communicate the mystery of 
“ Our Lord ” (Hakim)’, and the formulary adds that 
‘ preaching is abolished and its door is shut ', to the 
non-Druses, be it understood. The sixth and seventh 
rules enjoin ' to be satisfied with the works of Our 
Lord and obedient to His will ’. The number of souls 
is considered as invariable ; metempsychosis condemns 
them to pass successively into divers bodies and they 
are unceasingly and immediately reincarnated. There 
is, therefore, a constant balance between births and 
deaths. 

This whole religious and moral code applies to 
initiates of both sexes, for women have an equal right 
to initiation. The proportion of women initiates has 
always remained extremely low. 

To-day the Druses are divided into two categories : 
the spirituals, ‘ ruhanl’, and the corporeals, ' jismani’. 
The first category comprises those initiated ‘ into the 
mystery of Our Lord ’. The initiation is supposed to 
have, as it were, dematerialized them by uniting their 
limited intelligence with the Universal Intelligence. 
These ‘ spirituals ’ guard the treasure of doctrine, kept 
strictly secret. Among the ‘ spirituals ’ are distin- 
guished the ‘ ra'is ', or ‘ ra'is ad-dtn ', or again ‘ sheikh 
alr'aql ', religious chiefs properly so-called, always few 
in number ; then the ' dqil ' (pi. ’uqqdt), Literally the 
wise, the general title given to the initiated. Tl^t of 
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‘ ajawU ’ denotes the initiated of the second degree. 
For the women spirituals or initiates, there are likewise 
three degrees of initiation: (a) ‘dqila’, (6) ’jawida’, 
(c) ‘ rdqiya 

The category of ‘ corporeals ’ comprises the multitude 
of the profane, or non-initiated : the Emirs, then the 
‘ jdhil ’ (pi, juhhdt), literally the ignorant. The Emirs 
administer the temporal affairs of the Druse com- 
munity, of which they constitute the secular arm. 
The ignorant are the soldiers. This duty is equjilly 
incumbent on the spirituals of every grade, not except- 
ing the religious chiefs who, in time of war, go into 
battle democratically mingled, without distinction, in 
the ranks of the ‘ ignorant The Druse freemasonry 
does not possess even the embryo of a liturgy. It 
has no religious edifices, but contents itself with lodges 
or ' khalwa ’, retreats, reserved for the initiates alone. 

The NosAiRis. Several of these sects had, as we 
have just seen, carried their fanatical veneration for 
‘Ali and his line to extremes. The Muslim heresiolo- 
gjsts apply to them collectively the name ‘ gholdt ’, 
fanatics, persons of exaggerated views. Some pro- 
claimed ‘All the equal or even the superior of Muham- 
mad. Consciously or not, the archangel Gabriel is 
said to have transmitted the Qoranic message to 
Muhammad instead of to ‘Ali so that the Imamite 
faction of the ‘ Ghurabi 3 ^a ’ considered themselves 
justified in cursing the archangel. Other Shl‘a groups 
admitted the infusion of the divine nature into ‘Ali 
and the Imams. Certain Isma‘ili sub-sects had, in 
deifying ‘Ali, paved the way for Drusism and the Neo- 
Isma'iUsm of the Khojas. Among the Isma‘ili extrem- 
ists, ‘AU, already the incarnation of the Universal 
Soul, the emanation of the Divine Essence and creator 
of the external world, rose one step in order to become 
God. 
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No one has advanced farther along this path than 
the Nosairis, often called ‘ Ansariyya by reason of 
a verbal corruption unfortunately popularized by 
Western travellers which is liable to cause confusion 
with the Ansar of Muhammad {v. p. 28). In accord- 
ance with the request addressed by them to the French 
Mandate in Syria they are now called ‘ ‘Alawites or 
‘ ‘Alawls an amphibological name, since the latter 
form belongs, strictly speaking, to the ‘Alids, that is 
to say, to the Sherifs, or descendants of ‘Ali, 

The sect dates back to a certain Ibn Nosair. He 
was a fanatical partisan of the eleventh 'Alid Imam, 
Hasan al-‘Askari {v. p. 149), who died in 873. His 
existence in Syria is referred to by Baqilani (fioiz), Ibn 
Hazm ( 1 1062) and by the Druse polemicists, Hamza 
ibn ‘Ali (p. 164) and others. The religious system of 
the Nosairis forms a bizarre S5mcretism of Christian, 
pagan and Muslim elements, the latter borrowed from 
the most fanatical Shl'a theories and closely resembling 
Isma'ilism, which appears to have influenced them. 
With the Nosairis, ‘Ali became an incarnation pure and 
simple of the divinity. Another characteristic feature 
of their religion is the development given to the liturgy 
which in all the other factions of Islam has remained 
in the embryonic stage. 

The first of their dogmas is that of a divine triad. 
It consists of a first cause called ‘ Ma'na ' or Idea, and 
of two hypostases proceeding from the Idea. The 
two hypostases are called ‘ Ism ’, or name, and ‘ Bab ’, 
or door. The Idea represents the archet3q)al divinity, 
the very Essence of God. These appellations ‘ derive 
from a very curious theory of the mechanism of know- 
ledge, the genesis of ideas and initiation into truth ’ 
(Massignon). The Name, called also veil, is the out- 
ward manifestation, the public revelation of the Idea. 
The door leads to it, and is a kind of Paraclete, whose 
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part is to facilitate access to the hidden idea, to the 
mysteries of religion ; for we are dealing with an 
esoteric and initiatory religion. 

The three persons of the triad have clothed them- 
selves in human flesh in each of the seven cycles — 
borrowed from the theories of the ‘ Seveners ’ — ^which 
divide the history of the world. The last of these 
manifestations or incarnations coincided with the 
period of the Hijra. It was composed of ‘Ah, Muham- 
mad and Salman al-Farisi. Announced by Salman, 
his precursor, ‘Ah was enthroned by Muhammad. As 
to Salman, he is an obscure Companion of the Prophet, 
spedaUy venerated by aU the Shi‘a sects, who look 
upon him as one of the chief partisans of ‘All. 

Although the persons of the divine triad are declared 
‘ inseparable ’, the two last are not placed on a footing 
of equahty with ‘Ah. Rather are they presented as 
emanations of the archetypal divinity ; that is, ‘AIL 
It is the last-named who created Muhammad. The 
latter, in his turn, ‘ has created the Lord Salmon from 
the " hght of his light ” ’. It is this very marked pre- 
eminence of ‘Ah which enables the Nosairis to caU 
themselves ‘ Muwahhidun ’, or Unitarians. The triad 
is denoted by the S5unbol ‘ 'Ams ', formed by the 
letters ‘ain, mlm, sin, the initials of the names of the 
three Nosairi h5q)ostases : ‘Ah, Muhammad, Salman. 
The relations between the three divine persons consti- 
tute ‘ the mystery of ‘Ams ’, the grand arcana revealed 
to the adepts in the services of initiation. Salman has 
taken upon himself to create the ‘ Five Incomparables ’ 
{aitdm). The hst of these has been made up by 
choosing from among the ‘ Sahabis ’, or Companions 
of the jrtrophet, the strongest partisans of ‘Ah. It is 
on these Incomparables that the creation of the world 
devolved. 

So far all the Nosairis declare themselves in agree- 
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ment. But in what external symbol does the divinity 
manifest itself in a permanent manner ? Which 
among the natural phenomena is to be regarded as 
the habitation of the divine being and the tangible 
object of religious worship ? The definition of this 
emblem gave birth to the four sects, into which they 
are divided : the Haidaris, Shamalis, KUazis and 
Ghaibis. 

Some seek the religious symbol either in the sun or 
the moon, or in the dim light which precedes the 
rising or setting of the sun. Others imagine they 
recognize it in the ajr or atmosphere. These diver- 
gences of opinion have won for the ‘ Shamalis ’ the 
name of ‘ Shamsis ’, or sun-worshippers ; for the 
Kilazis that of ‘ Qamaris ’, or worshippers of the moon. 
A new source of division was opened when the question 
arose of determining whether these natural phenomena 
are the symbol of ‘Ali, Muhammad or Salm^. These 
discussions have been food for subtle polemics among 
the No^iri theorists. We will do no more than 
allude to them. 

The Nosairis believe in metempsychosis. The Milky 
Way is made up of the souls of the ‘ Unitarian ’ faithful, 
transformed into stars. The second Siira of their 
Qoran is nothing but a prayer imploring, as a favour, 
escape from the lower degrees of metempsychosis, that 
is to say, from transmigration into the bodies of 
animals, a punishment which really constitutes the 
Nosairi hell. They alone among the Muslim factions 
adinit the Fall. In the beginning, these souls were all 
glittering stars and enjoyed the vision of ‘Ali; but 
they delighted in the contemplation of their own 
excellence and to punish this pride ‘Ali banished them 
to earth and imprisoned them in human bodies. 

Like the Druses, they are divided into two classes : 
the multitude of the profane {’ammo) and the chosen 
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few of the initiated {khdssa). Initiation, presided over 
by a kind of godfather, or ‘ uncle ’, does not begin 
before the age of eighteen, and lasts for at least nine 
months. Women are never admitted to initiation. 
The Nosairis possess no edifices set apart for worship. 
Their country is, however, covered with ‘ qubbas ’, 
or cupolas, which, erected on the summits of prominent 
hills, shelter the tombs of their saints. They are sur- 
rounded by venerable trees, which have themselves 
become the object of a superstitious worship. The 
religion of the profane multitude consists in visits 
to these tombs and sacrifices offered up there. The 
people have practically returned to the worship of the 
high places, sub omni ligno frondoso (Jeremiah 2, 20). 
For the initiated, religion consists in the revelation of 
the sacred symbol * ‘Ams’ and in the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the religious books. 

Nosairism, sprung from the Shi'a consecrated to the 
worship of ‘All, has adopted several Shi'a festivals. 
The greatest is that of ‘ Ghadir Khomm ', which 
commemorates the anniversary of the day when, 
according to the Imamate tradition, Muhammad 
solemnly appointed ‘Ali as his vicar. This theme 
could not satisfy the ‘Alid fervour of the Nosairis, 
according to whom the Prophet declared that ‘AU was 
the ‘ Ma'nd ’ or Idea, the very Essence of the divinity. 
They celebrate also the commemoration of Kerbeia 
{v. p. 144), but without the circumstances with which the 
Imamites surround it. 

Much more unexpected, in fact a peculiarity unique 
among the Muslim sects, is the adoption by the Nosairis 
of the great Christian festivals : Christmas (December 
25, Old Style), New Year’s Day, the Epiphany, or 
Baptism, ' Ghattds ' (of Christ), Palm Sunday, Easter 
and Whitsuntide. To these they add borrowings from 
the martyrology of the Eastern Churches : the festivals 
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of St. Barbara, of St. John Chrysostom, and of St. 
Catherine. They also bear Christian names : Matthew, 
John (‘ Yuhanna ’, the Christian form substituted for 
the Muslim spelling Yahyd), Gabriel, Spiridion, Helen, 
Catherine, etc., a phenomenon without analogy in 
Islam. 

The religious festivals are sometimes celebrated at 
night, the better to observe secrecy. Only the initiated 
are present and the meeting-place is a private house, 
belonging to one of the Faithful who undertakes to 
bear the expenses of the ceremony. The Imam or 
officiant is chosen from among the Sheikh ad-din, 
the counterpart of the ‘ Ra’is aL'aql ’ of the Druses 
(v. p. i68), who takes his place between two assistants 
or acolytes. In front of them are disposed candles, 
incense, fragrant plants and wine. One of the assist- 
ants censes the Imam and the nearest of those present. 
Then he hands the thurible to the second assistant, 
who passes along the ranks of the congregation in 
order to cense them. Some prayers {quddds) are 
recited over the cups of wine that have just been 
censed and those present exchange the kiss of peace. 
After further prayers, the Imdm mixes a portion of 
his cup of wine with that of the acolyte, and at this 
signal all the congregation empty theirs and intone 
religious chants. 

It would be difficult to ignore the analogy of this 
liturgy with Christian ceremonies. It becomes still 
more striking when considered in conjunction with a 
remark in the Nosairi catechism. This collection 
openly mentions ‘ the consecration of the wine ' ; 
after which it adds : ‘ The greatest of God’s mysteries 
is that of the body and blood of which Jesus has said : 
" This is my Body and my Blood ; eat and drink of them, 
for they are life eternal.” The wine is called *Ahd an- 
NUr, because in it God has revealed Himself.’ 
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According to M. Ren6 Dussaud, the Nosairls present 
‘a remarkable example of a people passing immediately 
from paganism tolsma'ilism’. Presumably they have 
never been Christians. We have, therefore, to explain 
this fact, completely isolated in the history of the 
variations of Islam, and to clear the adoption and the 
origin of borrowings preserving so clearly the stamp 
of Christianity ; the use of wine, of candles, of incense, 
the kiss of peace ; a liturgical language frankly 
Christian ; and a whole collection of festivals and 
ceremonies, jealously eliminated frdm the religious 
practices of Islam, not excepting those sects furthest 
removed from Qoranic orthodoxy. 

Religious secrecy is, if possible, observed still more 
strictly than among the Druses. Its violation entails 
the death penalty. They, like certain other sects, 
are allowed to conform outwardly to the dominant 
religion, and be Christians with Christians, Muslims 
with Muslims. ‘ We No^iris ,’ they sometimes say, 
‘ are the body and the other cults a garment. Now, 
the garment does not change the nature of the man 
but leaves him as he was. Thus we always remain 
Nosairls, although outwardly we may adopt the 
religious practices of our neighbours.’ 

Licentious practices and assemblies have been 
imputed to them as to their neighbours and bitter 
enemies, the Isma'ilis. The profound secrecy in which 
they enwrap their nocturnal ceremonies, and the 
liturgical use of wine, necessarily confirmed, especially 
in the eyes of the Muslims, these malicious reports. 
The French Mandate has put an end to the petty 
persecution to which they were subjected under 
Turkish rule. The Nosairi liturgy replied by male- 
dictions directed against Islam and prayers ‘ for the 
destruction of the Ottoman power 

At the present time, the ‘ ‘Alawites ’ participate in 
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the government of their mountains where they are in 
the majority and no longer hesitate to declare themselves 
openly. The women are not obliged to observe any 
religious practice ; they enjoy great freedom of move- 
ment and are not compelled to wear the veil. The 
men occasionally avail themselves of the Qoranic 
licence to marry four wives. They carry on no propa- 
ganda and admit no proselytes. Iheir religious litera- 
ture — ^polemics and liturgical poetry — shows great 
intellectual poverty. Their principal sacred book, 
the ‘ Kitdb al-Majmu ‘ a pale copy of the Qoran, is 
divide into sixteen Suras ; another ‘ Majmu' or 
collection, enumerates and expatiates on the litur- 
gical festivals peculiar to the sect. They form a 
population of husbandmen scattered in Northern and 
Central Syria as well as in Turkish Cilicia, and number 
in all about 300,000 adepts. 

The ‘AlI-ilahI. The origin of the Norris dates 
back to the beginning of the tenth century. Their 
religious system was completely formed when the 
first Druse missionaries arrived in Syria and attacked 
their doctrines. Allied to the Nosairis with whom 
they are often confused, even to thie extent of being 
called by their name, is the mudi more modem sect — 
it cannot be earlier than the seventeenth century — 
of the ‘Ali-ilahl, or ‘ ‘Ali-allahi ’, partisans of the God 
‘All. They are self-styled ‘ Ahl-i-Haqq ’, or People 
of the Truth. 

They are scattered throughout Anatolia and Persia, 
in Turkestan and the South of Russia ; among the 
Kurdish clans in Northern Syria they number about 
fifteen thousand. They form compact groups in these 
diverse regions but seek to hide their identity by 
adapting themselves to the formal religious practices 
of their neighbours. The wide area over which they 
are dispersed, the fact that they are split up into 
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various nationalities, Kurdish, Tiurco-Mongol, Persian, 
whose aspirationsare mutually antagonistic, the mystery 
in which they are forced to enwrap themselves, the 
fact that their religious collections are drawn up in 
Turkish, Persian and Kurdish, make up a tangle of 
unfavourable circumstances which has prevented their 
attaining, like the Nosairfe, a unity of doctrine and 
religious practices. 

They are divided into numerous sects. Their 
liturgy recalls that of the Nosairls, and also includes 
a kind of ritual communion in which bread and wine 
occur. All are agreed concerning the divinity of 
‘All. They consider him as one of the seven incarn- 
ations of the divine essence, but they persist in looking 
for a final coming. Those in Anatolia, often called 
‘ ‘Alawis ’ or ‘ ‘Alawites ’, and popularly 'Qyzylbash ’, 
or red-heads, have points in common with the 
Bektashis {v. p. 136) and their religious leaders main- 
tain relations with these and with the No^iris. The 
latter are apt to consider the ‘Ali-ilahi as one of their 
sub-sects, and this is one of the reasons which have 
driven the Nosairls of Syria to demand the official 
name of ‘Alawis. 

The dogmatic concepts of these Anatolian ‘Alawis — 
the majority of whom are Kurdish — can be thus 
summed up ; There is only one Truth, ‘ liaqq ’, namely, 
‘Ah. It is, then, to ‘Ali that all revelations can be 
traced ; ‘Ali who has spoken through the medium of 
all the prophets. All, Moses, Christ, Muhammad, 
held their prophetic mission by the grace of ‘Ali. It 
is, then, to ‘Ah that the esoteric teaching of all the 
messengers from Heaven ultimately relates. The name 
of ‘ People of the Truth ’ professes to proclaim these 
doctrines. 

It is unnecessary to add that these sects — Druses, 
Nosairis, ‘Ah-il§his — all sprung from the Isma‘ilian 
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Shi'a, — ^have no longer anything in common with 
Islam in spite of certain conventional observances 
behind which they seek to conceal their religious 
separatism. This is no doubt why their representa- 
tives have not been invited to the ‘ Congress of the 
Caliphate ' (see below), to which other sects, Ibadites, 
Imamites, Zaidites, and even the Isma'ills, have been 
summoned. 



VIII 

REFORMISTS AND MODERNISTS 

R eaction and reform. One of the charac- 
teristic traits of Islam is its conservative 
spirit. It professes to be the cult of the 
Sunna and of the Tradition. Outside the path 
traced by the Sunna or custom of the Prophet 
and followed by the ‘ pious ancestors ’ {as-salaf as~ 
sdlih), it knows no salvation. Every innovation, 
‘ bid'a every departure from the Sunna appears to 
it suspicious and synon3mious with heresy. This is 
the principle proclaimed by the title of Sunnis, adopted 
by the orthodox, and of the more modem ‘ Salafiyya ’, 
namely, partisans and imitators of the ancestors. 

But hfe pays no attention to abstract theories. 
In order to live, Islam has had to bow to the conditions 
governing all living organisms. It has unbent and 
adapted itself to surroundings and circumstances ; it 
has admitted modifications and compromises. This 
evolution, which began a short time after the Prophet’s 
death and in Medina itself, the ‘ cradle of the Sunna ', 
has continued throughout the whole course of its 
history. Ijma' has covered with -its authority these 
innovations, fiercely resisted at first — as for example 
printing, authorized only by fatwds in 1729. In order 
to legaUze them it has discovered the theory of laud- 
able and salutary hid' as. 

Its intervention has not disarmed opposition. 
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2^alots have never been lacking who made it their 
mission to revivify custom, ‘ ihyd as-sunna and 
declaimed without ceasing against the abuses intro- 
duced under cover of the consensus. Such was the 
attitude adopted by the ?ahirites or Uteralists. Next, 
it is among the Hanbalites that this reaction has 
always evoked the most persistent echo. No set- 
back discourages them ; they do not recoil even 
before the prestige of a Ghazali. And yet orthodox 
opinion owed him a debt of gratitude for having 
laboured towards ‘ the restoration {ihyd) of the religious 
sciences by demonstrating the possible agreement 
between philosophy, theology and mysticism. 

Ibn Taimiyya. The most singular among all 
these makers of protests is incontestably the Syrian 
polemicist Taqi ad-din, whose name has already been 
mentioned several times. His inordinate activity 
overflowed the whole domain of Islamic discipline. 
A ruthless logician, Ibn Taimiyya declared himself 
against the speculative methods which the Ash'arites 
and Ghazali had placed at the service of orthodoxy. 

He refused to recognize the value of ijmd', created 
by the laborious agreement of the ‘ulemd. He was 
an indefatigable detector of heresies, who passed his 
life in denouncing novelties and discovering hetero- 
doxies. The bitter enemy of the mystical fraternities, 
Ibn Taimiyya, whom Dhahabi calls ‘the standard 
of the ascetics ’, proscribed not only casuistry in 
jurisprudence, but the honours paid to the Prophet, 
the cult of the saints and of their tombs. He was 
an adherent of the Hanbalite school, and demanded 
the punishment of error by the most Mastic penalties, 
often capital. His polemical pamphlets bore sug- 
gestive titles such as ‘ The unsheathed sword ’, ‘ As- 
sdrim almtasliil ’. His integrity caimot be called in 
question, but his mistake lay in refusal to tolerate 
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any religious ideal save one— his own. This intem- 
perate zeal, nourished by an incontestable erudition 
on the subject of the traditions, could not but disturb 
the conservatism of his contemporaries. The latter, 
according to Ibn Battuta, judged him ‘ to have a 
disordered brain ’, the victim of a mental dereingement 
sometimes called odium theologicum. 

Thus he spent the greater part of his stormy career 
in the prisons of the Muslim Inquisition at Cairo and 
Damascus — ^he died confined in the citadel of the 
latter town — without abating his intransigence or 
ever interrupting for a moment, even when in irons, 
his polemics both oral and written (1328). His 
disciple, the Damascene Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, 
passed through the same trials and displayed the 
same lack of discretion in his polemical activities. 

To both befell later the strange fate of being extolled 
and quoted alike by Wahhabis and modernists. The 
latter edit or re-edit the most long-forgotten pamph- 
lets of the implacable Damascene controversialist, 
Ibn Taimiyya. They see no better way of showing 
their gratitude for the vigorous blows which he dealt 
to the superstitions introduced into Isl^. Ibn 
Taimiyya ‘ was buried in the cemetery of the ^ufis ’ 
at Damascus (Dhahabi). The sepulchre of the great 
adversary of the cult of tombs continues to receive 
the homage of pilgrims. 

The Wahhabis. All the sects that we have studied 
in the previous chapter owe, as we have seen, their 
origin to a political dispute, the question of the Cali- 
phate. In the eighteenth century, an Arab of Nejd 
proceeded to create a fresh dissidence. This innovator, 
called Muhammad ibn 'Abdalwahhab (1703-1791), 
was bom at ‘Oyaina, a small place in Nejd. It was 
his father, the Hanbalite ‘dlim *Abdalwahh§lb, who 
was to give his name to the Wahhabis, although he 
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was far from approving his son’s exaggerated Puritan- 
ism. Under his guidance, Muhammad was initiated 
into the wisdom of Islam. His tendency to innovate, 
his rejection of certain observances of traditional 
Islam, were already manifest when he departed for 
the Hejaz. He studied for some time at Medina, 
and it was perhaps in this town that he was fired with 
enthusiasm for the wiitings of Ibn Taimiyya. How- 
ever, he was outspoken in his criticism of the visits 
to the tomb of the Prophet and the ceremonies per- 
fcrmed there. After a brief sojourn at Nejd he went 
to Basra, whence his views caused him to be expelled. 
He settled at last in his own country, and addressed 
himself, but without success, to several Arab chiefs 
with the object of winning them over to his doctrine. 
Towards 1745, he established relations with Muhammad 
ibn Sa'ud, Emir of Nejd (ti768), who became his 
stepson. Supported by the latter, he imposed on 
Nejd, partly by persuasion, partly by force, his creed, 
which became the State religion of Nejd and was 
thereafter propagated and maintained in that country 
by the secular arm. 

The Wahhabi innovator took up all the themes of 
his master, Ibn Taimiyya. Like him, in order to 
restore Islam to the golden age of the Prophet and 
his Companions, he preached the return to the two 
‘ sole ’ sources of revelation : the Qoran and the 
early Sunna. He proscribed all speculative glosses 
in theodicy, exegesis and the traditions. He accepted, 
after the manner of the ^ahirites, the literal meaning 
of the Qoran and the hadUh, their whole anthropo- 
morphic mode of expression, without attempting to 
scrutinize the ‘kaif’ or modality, without even 
considering the very discreet compromises admitted 
by the Ash'arites (v. p. 57). He condemns all the 
innovations by whi(^ Islim has attempted to adapt 
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itself to changing conditions, the laxity introduced 
by the spirit of worldliness and forgetfulness of early 
austerity. Let mosques be restored to their condition 
in the time of the Prophet ; without mosaics or gilding, 
as also without minarets. This is anti-modernism in 
all its rigour. 

The Ottoman Sultans, such as Murad IV (1632- 
1640), had begun by forbidding tobacco and coffee 
until fatwds authorized their use. Ibn 'Abdalwahhab 
refuses to recognize this legitimizing by ijmd', and his 
condemnation includes music and the wearing of 
silken apparel and gold and silver jewellery by men. 
With the early tradition the puritan Wahhabis sanction 
istisqd, or prayers for rain in times of drought ; but 
they abhor to ask this same favour or any other at 
the tomb of a saint, not excepting that of the Prophet. 

Without formally condemning visits to this last- 
named monument, they forbid that prayers should 
be offered there. They also prohibit public prayers 
in times of plague and other calamities. ‘ We pro- 
scribe ’, wrote Ibn Sa'ud, Emir of Nejd, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to the Pasha of Damas- 
cus, ‘ the erection of edifices on tombs, trust in the 
saints, prophets and mart5u:s ; next the fraternities 
of faqlrs, and Dervishes, in a word the role of inter- 
cessor attributed to creatures. We regard these 
beliefs and institutions as tainted with polythe- 
ism. We liken them to serious sins, such as link- 
ing wine, swearing, except in the name of Allah, 
gaming . . . ! ' 

From polemics, the Wahhabis soon passed to action. 
Their first onslaught was on the holy cities of the 
Shi'a, pillaging the rich sanctuaries at Najaf and 
Kerbela. Masters of Central Arabia, they seized 
Mekka and Medina in 1803 and 1804. There they 
forced the ‘ulemd and the population to countersign 
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their own ‘ takfir that is, to acknowledge officially that 
up to that date they had lived as infidels. Not 
content with demolishing the mausoleums and the 
cupolas erected on the tombs, they replaced the silken 
veils covering the Ka'ba with common stuffs. At 
Medina they plundered the accumulated treasures of 
the tomb of Muhammad ; but the local ‘ulema had 
to send them fatwds justif5dng this audacity and 
alleging the use of the treasure in the interest of the 
Medinese population. For several years they plun- 
dered the Mekkan pilgrims and finally caused the 
cessation of the pilgrimage. It was necessary to 
subdue the iconoclasts of Nejd by force of arms. 
Owing to the decadence of the Ottoman Empire, the 
mission had to be entrusted to the powerful Egyptian 
Pasha, Mehemet-‘Ali, who, with his sons, only accom- 
plished it after a campaign lasting no less than quarter 
of a century. 

Ibn Sa'ud. After that no more was heard of the 
Wahhabis. They divided into the Northern and 
Southern factions, headed by the two rival families 
of Ibn Sa'ud and Ibn Rashid, whose dissensions long 
stained the desert with blood. At the end of 1921, 
‘Abdaraziz ibn Sa'ud, the hereditary Emir of Southern 
Nejd, succeeded in vanquishing his adversary Ibn 
Rashid, Emir of Shammar or Northern Nejd. He 
took his capital Ha'il and massacred the rest of the 
family. In conflict since 1918-1919 with ^usain ibn 
'Ali, Grand Sherif of Mekka and since 1916 King of 
the Ilejaz, Ibn Sa'ud took possession of Taif and 
Mekka during the summer of 1924. A year of blockade 
delivered into his hands the port of Jeddah, the last 
refuge of King ‘Ali, who had succeeded his father, 
the ex-King Husain. This success brought the 
ephemeral Sherifian d5masty of the Hejaz to an end. 

Ibn Sa'ud, who had previously taken the title of 
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Sultan, appeals to a world-con^ess of Islam to decide 
the future of the Hejaz. His victories have made 
him the most powerful sovereign in Arabia. His 
possessions extend to the borders of Iraq, Palestine, 
Syria, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, His striking 
personality has expressed itself in the creation of the 
‘ Ikhwan ’, or brethren. They are a brotherhood of 
Wahhabi activists ; the Englishman PhUby calls it 
a ‘ new freemasonry They form the propagandist 
organization of the sect, the nucleus of Ibn Sa'ud’s 
army ; picked soldiers in war-time, agriculturists in 
time of peace. Nejd numbers a score of agricultural 
colonies created by the Ikhwan. 

Wahhabi prosel3d;ism has spread into the Arabian 
states bordering on Nejd, into Mesopotamia, ‘ Oman 
and Somalia. India has numerous groups classed 
under the various names of ‘ Salaflyya ’, ‘ Ahl al- 
hachth ’, ‘ Fara’idiyya ’, etc., who without adhering com- 
pletely to the doctrinal programme of the Wal^abis, 
all draw inspiration from their reformist tendencies. 
These Neo-Wahhabi communities aim at purging 
Islam from the contamination of Hindu polytheism. 

The mistake of Wahhabism has been to deny, or 
at least to limit, arbitrarily the function of ijmd\ 
They have incurred the strictures of the Sunnis by 
their readiness to anathematize {takflr) all the other 
Muslims, by the excesses of their sumptuary puritan- 
ism, no less than by their acts of violence against 
the persons of their adversaries, and the traditional 
monuments and institutions of Isl^, excesses which 
only their partisans attempt to dispute. In strict 
law they do not, however, constitute a sect, still less 
a heresy properly so-called. They are the ultras, 
the integretists, of orthodox Islam. Disciples of Ibn 
Taimiyya, they form the extreme right wing of 
the ]^anl^te sdhool. Within the last few years 
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they have, moreover, somewhat relaxed their early 
intolerance. 

In the course of their recent occupation of the holy 
cities of the HejsLz, they have given proof of a relative 
moderation, appreciable, however, when compared 
with their attitude of a century ago. Some specially 
lofty cupolas and tombs were again razed to the 
ground. Certain sanctuaries were declared apocryphal 
and were cut off. But the treasure of Muhammad’s 
mausoleum was respected. The prohibition of coffee 
— ^the favourite beverage of the Wahhabi sovereign 
— has been revoked or has fallen into desuetude. 
Circumstances have forced them to make other con- 
cessions, no less significant. The King of Nejd has 
added to his title that of King of the Hejaz and 
does not believe that he has come to the end of his 
career and ascent to powe^’. As he has appealed to 
the Muslim world, political considerations oblige him 
to treat Islamic opinion with tact, and particularly 
the Islam of India, where he numbers his most influen- 
tial partisans. On July 2, 1925, at the close of the 
annual pilgrimage, in the presence of the delegation 
of Indian ‘ulema, he made the following decleiration, 
every word of which deserves careful consideration : 

‘ Before God and all Muslims I pledge myself to 
urge them to cleave to the old religion. My belief 
and my confession of faith are those of the pious 
ancestors ; my rite {madhhab) is their rite. \^en- 
ever there is an explicit Qordnic verse or an authentic 
hadith or a prescription dating back to the four first 
Caliphs or confirmed by the unanimous conduct of 
the Companions of the Prophet ; when agreement 
between the four Imams, founders of the juridical 
rites (v. p. 85), can be established, or agreement 
among their successors, the ‘ukmd, without departing 
from the QorSn and the Surma, in all these cases I 
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adopt no other belief but profess what our pious 
predecessors professed.’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a more astute 
formulary. Vexatious questions have been evaded. 
It is drawn up in a manner which, while insisting on 
doctrinal agreement, avoids defining the role which 
ijmd’ is to play therein and determining the terminus 
ad quern of its chronological extension. Under these 
conditions Sunnis and Wahhabis could both lend it 
their support. Here is the explanation of the sudden 
change which has been effected in the orthodox camp. 
Harffiy does a voice here and there recall the fatwds 
that formerly condemned the Wahhabis, under 
pressure, as is now admitted, of the Ottoman author- 
ities. To-day Sunni writers readily undertake the 
vindication of their doctrine and represent them as 
a calumniated sect whose rehabilitation is a work 
of justice. 

The Wahhabite sympathies of the Muslim intel- 
lectuals and modernists must necessarily be more 
unexpected. Their doctrinal scepticism seemed bound 
to separate them from such sincere believers as the 
innovators of Nejd, for whom progress consists essen- 
tially in a return to the most remote past. Leaving 
out of account the Neo-Wahhabi factions of India, 
the reformist school of the Manar (see p. 211) is entirely 
devoted to the Wahhabis. These sympathies were 
noisily expressed on the occasion of the recent events 
which revolutionized the political situation in the 
^ej^. The modernists flatter themselves that in 
the Wahhabis they have found useful auxiliaries who 
will facilitate for them the reform of Jslam. Further- 
more, the two parties are at one on another point 
of their common programme, the desire to close the 
Arabian Peninsula to all foreign penetration. Which 
will carry the day ? The laggards of Arabia, or 
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those who propose to skip the intermediate stages 
in order to make up lost headway on the road of 
modem progress ? 

Ahmadiyya. a more recent reformist movement 
in Islam, dating from 1880, has resulted in the creation 
of a new sect, that of the ‘ Ahmadiyya The founder 
from whom it takes its name, Mirza Gholam A^ad 
(ti9o8), a native of Qadian in the Punjab (India), 
claimed to have discovered the veritable tomb of 
Christ, who he alleged had found refuge in India and 
died there. This find served as the starting-point 
of Almadiyya. 

Its* three chief novelties are its Christology, its 
theory of the Mahdi and that of the jehad. It is 
this last which gives it an appearance of Isl^ic 
reform. It arbitrarily revises not only the Christology 
of the Gospel but also that of the Qoran (w. p. 50). 
If this collection ( 4 , 154, etc.) denies the Cracifixion, 
it afiirms on the other hand that Christ is not dead, 
but that ‘ Allah in His omnipotence raised him up to 
dwell with Him, that all the Scripturaries shall believe 
in him, before his death, and that at the Day of Judg- 
ment he shall bear witness for all men '. 

A ^adith, exploited by all aspirants to the title of 
Mahdi, announces the appearance of a restorer of 
Islam at the dawn of each new century. Gholam 
Ahmad gave himself out as this reformer, appearing 
on the eve of the fourteenth century of the Hijra 
(1880 A.D. = 1299 A.H.). He combined the double 
mission of the Messiah and the Mahdi, whom he 
declared to be one and not two persons as the S^mnis 
suppose (v. p. 149). The Mahdi of the Almiadiyya 
has a horror of bloodshed. The Holy War must 
therefore be waged chiefly with spiritual weapons. 
But he hints at the use of more energetic methods 
should circumstances happen to change. 
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The sect numbers adherents chiefly in the Punjab, 
variously estimated at seventy-five thousand to half 
a million. The latter figure is furnished by the 
A^adiyya. They possess a few mosques in Europe 
(England, Germany). They edit periodicals and 
propagandist tracts. The sect aspires to become, as 
it were, a universal religion ‘ not only for the reform 
of Islam, but for the regeneration of the Hindus, the 
Muhammadans and the Christians '. The Ahmadiyya 
have met with no success in Muslim centres which 
have excommunicated them. 

After the death of the founder, they divided into 
two distinctly opposite factions. The older, that of 
Qadian, remains under the conduct of his son and 
continues his teaching. The second, whose centre 
is at Lahore, seeks to draw near to Sunni Islam with- 
out renouncing its activity amongst the Hindu sects. 
Its chief claim to originality consists in its spirit of 
proselytism. It has set on foot a missionary organ- 
ization such as none of the other Muslim communities 
has ever possessed. This propagandism operates 
chiefly in the African colonies ; we are indebted to 
it for the translations of the Qoran into English 
(condemned by order of the ‘ulema of the Cairene 
University of Al-Azhar) and other languages : Urdu, 
Malay, etc. The chief of the primitive A^adiyya, 
in his character of Mahdi, Messiah, Jesus returned 
to earth, aspires to the title of Caliph, the while 
professing himself the loyal subject of His Britannic 
Majesty. The adversaries of Ahmadism accuse him 
of being in the service of English politics. 

BAbism. If the Wahhabite reform is a reaction, a 
return to the past, that of Babism was to bring about 
the creation of a new religion. In the over-exdted 
atmosphere of Persian Imamism, a religious dreamer, 
native of Eastern Arabia, the ‘ Sheikh ’ Ahmad 
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A^SL’i (1753-1826), had founded a new Shi'a school, 
that of the ‘ Sheikhis It drew inspiration from 
pantheistic ideas and carried to the point of fanaticism 
the cult of the hidden Imam, whose imminent appear- 
ance it announced. The Sheikhis, from the moment 
of their appearance, were violently combated and 
persecuted by the ‘ Twelvist ’ teachers. They probably 
number to-day two hundred and fifty thousand 
votaries. The Sheikhi centre was to be the cradle 
of Babism, a cult borrowing from the Sheikhis their 
extremist doctrines concerning the Imams and the 
Mahdi as well as the Isma'ilian theory of the Universal 
Intelligence {v. p. 159). 

The founder of Babism, the Seyyid (therefore a 
Husainid, a descendant of the Prophet) ‘Ali Muham- 
mad, bom at Shiraz (Persia) in 1821, gave himself 
out as an emanation of this Intelligence. In him 
dwelt the mind of the Mahdi and of the prophets. 
Bab, or Gate, is an eminently Shi'a title. In the 
Shi'a, 'Ali, and the Imams after him, are the Gates 
of esoteric knowledge, of the inward and veiled meaning 
of religion. This Gate will be re-opened at the second 
coming of the hidden Imam. 'Ali Muhammad began 
by adopting the title, of Bab, whence the name of 
his votaries. It was he who was the Gate of com- 
munication between the Faithful and the hidden 
Imam, in whose name he would proceed to the radical 
refashioning of Islam, or, to be more exact, of Imamite 
Islam ; for it is not proved that the outlook of the 
Bab went beyond the horizon of the Shi'a. 

The Bab disparages its ritual and disciplinary 
practices. He pulls- down the juridical edifice, 
laboriously erected by the Masters, in order 
to substitute his own conceptions. Against the 
Sunnis, ImJLmism, with more virtuosity than success, 
had employed the tendencious process of ta^vM, or 
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allegorical interpretation. The Bab in his turn adopts 
the allegorical method, and applies it not only to 
the text of the Qoran, but to the dogmas still held 
in common by the two great Isl?lmic factions : the 
Judgment, Paradise, Hell and the Resurrection. 

He favours the equality of the sexes, abolishes 
the obligation of the veil for women, circumcision, 
ablutions, the theory of legal impurities, and that 
of the sumptuary laws. He allows interest on goods 
sold on the deferred-pajmient system. The number 
19 corresponds to the number of Arabic letters which 
compose the complete formula of Bismillah. This 
number plays an important part in Babism : aimual 
fast of nineteen days ; year divided into nineteen 
months ; months into nineteen days ; daily reading 
of nineteen verses from the ‘ Bayan \ 

The Bay an. Such is the name of the collection 
containing the Babist reform. It is drawn up in the 
style of the Qoran, which has manifestly served as 
model to the Bab, but its phraseology is bombastic 
and involved to the point of obscurity. This book 
is animated by a more liberal and modem inspiration ; 
but the Bab takes care not to represent it as the 
final word of revelation. Others, he asserts, will 
come after him to improve and complete it. 

Such is, at least, the interpretation of the Behdisis. 
But they had, as we shall see, an interest in presenting 
the Bab as a simple precursor. It may be that, 
like the author of the Qoran with the theory of the 
abrogating and abrogated verses, the Bab merely 
desired to reserve to himself the opportunity of revis- 
ing his work and of announcing more explicitly his 
own advent. His adversaries left him no time for 
this; but before disappearing he declared himself 
to be the Mahdl and the Imam whom the Shi'as 
awaited. 
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BehAI’sm. In the month of July, 1850, the Bab 
was executed by order of the Persian Government. 
After his death, one of his disciples, Beha Allah, the 
‘ splendour of Allah ’, bom in 1817, arrogated to 
himself the mission of revising thoroughly the works 
of the vanished master. Beha Allah’s half-brother, 
known by the name of Subh-i-Azal, ‘ the Morning of 
Eternity ’, clearly seems to have been nominated 
as the official successor of the Bab and he desired to 
preserve the substance of the original Babist doctrine. 
He was violently denounced by Beha Allah. Their 
rivalry degenerated into an open schism and ended 
in assassinations which decimated the ranks of the 
‘ Azalis ’, as the partisans of the minority of the proto- 
BiLbists or continuators of the Bab were called. 

The Bab had really only intended a reform of the 
Imamite Shi'a, that of the ‘ Twelvers ’, such as an 
evolution of several centuries had made it. In order 
to bring this about, he had had recourse to well-wom 
expedients. He was content to utilize the principles 
laid down by the Shi'a sects : Imamism, Milenarism, 
Sheikhism. Beha freed himself resolutely from this 
constraint. He founded a new religion,' Beh^’sm’, 
so called after him. 

He announced himself as the emanation of the 
Divinity, the Apostle of the final revelation, no longer 
for the Shi'a or Islam alone, but for the whole of 
humanity. This claim led him to nlake a dean sweep 
of all the Imamite conceptions preserved by the 
Bab, who was no longer regarded as more than a 
simple precursor of Behai’sm. He abolished the last 
ties — ^the liturgy and the ministers of the cult — 
whidi attached Babism to Islam. 

The new revelation is set forth in the ‘ Kitab-i-aqdas ’, 
or the most holy Book, another imitation of the Qoran, 
which Behfi completed with a series of official missives 
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addressed to the heads of governments. These lucu- 
brations preach universal peace and brotherhood. 
Wars are condemned. The . establishment of a uni- 
versal tribunal is extolled, also the adoption of ‘ a 
universal language to be chosen or created, in order 
to put an end to the misunderstandings between 
nations, races and religions ’. Monogamy is recom- 
mended, bigamy tolerated, but as the extreme con- 
cession in matrimonial legislation. Every man should 
pray where and when he chooses, so that there are 
to be no religious edifices ! Mortification of the flesh 
is prohibited, and Behm’sm recognizes no forbidden 
foods ; ‘ everything is lawful except what is repugnant 
to the human intelligence '. The resources of the 
community consist in fines, and later in the tax of a 
nineteenth, levied once and for all on capital. 

‘Abbas-Effendi, the eldest son of Beha, bom in 
1844, succeeded his father, who died in 1892. He 
adopted the titles of ‘ ‘ Abd al-Beha ”, or Servant of the 
Splendouf, and ‘ Ghosn A'zam ’, or Supreme Branch, 
shortened from ' Ghosn ^ah al- A'zam ’. He had 
already assumed the direction of the Behais 
during the hfetime of his father, who passed 
his days in prison or seclusion. ‘Abbas, like his 
father, also came into conflict with his half-brother, 
Muhammad ‘Ali, called ‘ Al-Ghosn al-Akbar ’, or 
Major Branch. 

Settled at Haifa and Acre (Palestine), where he had 
been interned with his father, ‘Abbas again emphasized 
the cosmopolitan, pacifist and humanitarian character 
of Behai’sm and its aspiration to become a universal 
religion. ‘ Humanity is one . . . fanatical attach- 
ment to a religion, a race, a country, destroys this 
unity . . . men should free themselves from traditional 
beliefs and cleave only to the principles of divine 
religion.' He has found encouragement in this path. 
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especially since the success of his propaganda in 
America. 

The BehM dissidents who have followed Muhammad 
‘All are called ‘ MuwahWdun or Unitarians, and are 
excommunicated by the adherents of ‘Abbas. There 
subsists no more than a modest group of Babis 
who have remained faithful to the original doctrine 
of the Bab. As for the ‘ Azalis ’ (w. p. 192) who were 
persecuted and decimated in Persia (1906-1912), 
they probably number about fifty thousand. These 
two factions represent the conservative or orthodox 
party in the movement inaugurated by Se5?yid ‘Ali 
Muhammad. A conservative form of Behai’sm is 
also adopted by the small group of adherents of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, the Unitarians. In effect, ‘Abbas 
has created a new revelation, sprung directly from 
Behai’sm ; a second religious avatar of Babism in 
which ‘Abbas figures as the Messiah and the son of 
God. 

Syria numbers only a few hundred Behais, early 
emigrants from Persia who have settled round the 
centre Acre-Haifa, which has the same attraction 
for the adherents of Behai'sm as Mekka and Medina 
for Muslims. The adepts are chiefly distributed in 
Persia, where their number amounts to a total of 
eight hundred thous£ind to a million, on a rough 
estimate. In the crisis through which Persian 
Imamism is passing, liberalism and Behai’sm have 
been practically merged. Then, too, a considerable 
number of Behais of all sects finish by swelling the 
army of agnostics and the indifferent. 

Arrived at the stage where ‘Abbas-Effendi has 
left it, Behm evolution with its borrowings from 
Biblic^ monotheism, from humanitarianism, pacifism 
and internationalism — demands the establishment 
of obligatory arbitration, a Parliament of Humanity 
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— this syncretism of Babist origin no longer has 
anything in common with the Qoran. Its doctrinal 
originality is slight but it nevertheless claims ‘ to realize 
the highest ideal, to sum up the best tendencies of 
Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Islam, Freemasonry 
and Theosophy . . 

On the other hand, its political importance as 
regards the future of the East is not to be despised, 
assuming that the statistics of the sect relating to 
the number of Behais can be trusted. The first 
European expert on the Babist question, Mr. Edward 
Browne, asserts that ‘ the Power which, by winning 
over their supreme Pontiff at Acre, succeeded in 
utilizing their organization in Persia, would be able 
to secure an enormous influence in that country ’. 

In the United States there are some thousands of 
adherents, and Germany numbers several scattered 
groups of Behais. The introduction of Behai’sm 
into America is due to the propaganda of Dr. Ibrahim 
George Khairallah, a Christian Lebanese, bom at 
Bhamdun (1849) of pupils of the 

American College at Beyrout. After a visit paid to 
Acre in 1898, he was led to break with ‘Abbas amd 
declared himself in favour of Muhammad ‘Ali. But 
he did not succeed in carrying with him the majority 
of the American Behais. These religious dilettanti 
on the other side of the Atlantic, while they applaud 
from motives of snobbery the humanitarian theories 
of the Prophet of Acre, have been careful not to break 
with their protestant ‘ congregations ' whose churches 
they continue to attend. Their number appears to 
have remained stationary. 

In any case, the contribution of the American 
disciples enabled ‘Abbas-Effendi to intensify his 
propaganda. He himself visited the United States 
in 1912. He died at Qaifa (November, 1921). The 
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British government had conferred a knighthood on 
him, and the English High Commissioner of Palestine 
was present at his funeral, ‘Abbas left only daughters. 
His grandson, Shauqi Rabb^i, a student at Oxford, 
has been proclaimed his successor, but has not 
succeeded in rallying to his candidature the unanim- 
ous support of the BehMs, followers of ‘Abbas- 
Effendf. 

The Present-day Problem of the Caliphate. 
The Qoran knows nothing of the organization of the 
Caliphate. As for the early tradition, it is content 
to demand for its holder a ^raish origin. We have 
seen above (». p. 107) the functions assigned to the 
Caliphate by Orthodox Islam, to fulfil a mission of 
centralization within and defence against dangers 
without ; and to act as an organ of validation for 
canonical institutions. 

Slowly elaborated by the jurists from the time of 
MawarcM (eleventh century), the theory of the attri- 
butions of the Caliphate had passed from the specu- 
lation of the schools into certain manuals of fiqh 
and into the 'aqa’id, or catechisms. There it was 
sometimes characterized as being a ‘ required duty ’, 
fard al-kifdya, binding on the Muslim community 
as a whole; this is significant for it is applied by 
these manuals to the obligation of pilgrimage. It 
explains the mistake made by Westerners, including 
Orientalists, who have likened the Caliphate to the 
Papacy. 

The Sultan ‘Abdulhamid (1876-1908) took advan- 
tage of this instruction to intensify his pan-Islamic 
activity. After his fall the Young Turfe took up 
the theory, on which they based their demand that 
European diplomacy should recognize the 'spiritual 
power ’ of the Sultan-Caliph and as it were his right 
to supervise the whole Mu^im world. The Great War 
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marked a decline of these ideas and of the external 
prestige of the Caliphate. Its call to Muslims for the 
jehM found no answering echo. However, on the 
morrow of the Armistice, when the question of Turkey’s 
disseverance arose, it was not the danger which 
menaced the Caliphate, but the nationalist ideal whidi 
roused the Turks of Anatolia. The Indian Muslims 
alone appealed to Islam and set up committees for 
‘ the defence of the Caliphate ’. llieir chiefs pro- 
claimed that on no consideration would they allow 
‘the Caliph to be Vaticanized ’. 

On the 1st of November, 1922, the Grand National 
Assembly of Angora by a simple decree deprived the 
Sultan-Caliph of Stambul of all temporal power. 
The Indian Muslims made no move. On the 3rd of 
March, 1924, the same Assembly with one stroke of 
the pen abolished the Ottoman Caliphate. Two da}^ 
later, on March the 5th, King Husain ibn ‘Ali, Grand 
Sherif of Mekka, proclaimed himself Caliph. The 
capture of Mekka by the Wahhabis (13th of October, 
1924) brought about the fall of King ^usain and 
rendered vacant the office of Caliphate. 

We would call attention to the feeble reaction of the 
Muslim world in face of the rude suppression of the 
Caliphate. It occurred to the ‘ Indian Committee 
for the Defence of the Caliphate ’ to demand explana- 
tions from Mustapha Kemal, President of the Turkish 
Republic, from whom they received this reply : 
‘ The age-long dream cherished by Muslims that the 
Caliphate should be an Islamic government including 
all Muslims, has never been capable of realization. 
It has become, on the contrary, a cause of dissension, 
of anarchy and of wars between the Believers. The 
interest of all, now more clearly understood, has 
brought to light this truth : that it is the duty of 
Muslims to possess separate governments. The true 
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spiritual bond between them is the conviction that 
aU the Believers are brethren ’ (QorSn 49 , lo). 

The merit of frankness in this reply is indisputable. 
It proclaims in plain language the bankruptcy of the 
traditional Caliphate and proposes to replace it by 
the bond of brotherhood between Muslim peoples. 
The idea will make its way. As to the protests of 
the Old Turks and the Kurds of Anatolia, they were 
stifled in blood. Of the two last Ottoman Caliphs, 
who were successively deposed, the first, Muhammad 
VI, Wahid ad-din (1916-1922), abdicated in favour 
of King Husain. His successor, ‘Abdulmajid (1922- 
1924), was discredited beforehand by accepting from 
an Assembly, without a mandate ad hoc, a Caliphate 
shorn of temporal power. He continues none the 
less to maintain his right to the Caliphate. 

Under pretext of putting down the partisans of 
the fallen- Caliphs, the Kemalists have decreed the 
suppression of all the fraternities, confiscated their 
property and closed their meeting-places. Outside 
Turkey hardly a voice has been raised — except 
that of a partisan of the King-Caliph Husain — to 
proclaim ‘ the irregular state of an Islam deprived of 
a Caliph. What becomes of the Friday canonical 
devotions for all those who make their authorization 
by the Imam a condition of validity ? ’ 

The Arab countries are divided between two ten- 
dencies : that of the Hashimites of the Hejaz and 
that of the Wahhabis. These latter, in conformity 
with their democratic principles, had, until recently, 
paid no attention to the Caliphate. This is a discon- 
certing fact to discover among these puritans who 
are considered as the interpreters of Islam and the 
depositaries of its most ancient doctrine. If the 
Wahhabis have abandoned this exclusivism, if they 
have consented to mention the problem of the Caliphate 
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in their programme, it is in consequence of pressure 
exerted by the powerful Indian Committees which 
supported them so effectually in their war against 
the Hashimites. But they protest against the tendency 
which desires to assimilate the Caliphate to ‘ a spiritual 
function {wazifa ruhiyya), the monopoly of a race 
or of a group.' 

Nationalism. In the majority of Muslim countries 
a recent phenomenon, the awakening of nationalism, 
has singularly damped enthusiasm for the organic 
reconstitution and unification of Islajn — the mission 
which it was desired to assign to the Caliphate. 
Formerly each Believer considered himself as a citizen 
of Islam and his country as a province of the omma, 
the Islamic nation. This sentiment is weakening, 
to the profound despair of the old conservatives. It 
is giving place to the theory of race, to the concept 
of ethical solidarity. The influence of blood and 
language are getting the upper hand again. 

The Muslim nationalists, Turks, Arabs, Egyptians 
etc., are succumbing to the temptation to fall back 
on their immediate surroundings and historic past. 
They no longer consider the period prior to the Hijra 
as ‘ centuries of ignorance ’ {jahiliyya) and barbarism. 
On this point they break resolutely with the historic 
traditions of Islam. The Muslim Turks and Turanians 
exhibit pride in their pagan forefathers, the Scythians, 
Attila and the Huns, Chingiz Khan and the Mongolians, 
Kubla Khan, the Mongolian conqueror of China. In 
the Persia of to-day the new generation strives to 
forget the Muslim past in order to think of the ^eat 
ancestors of the pre-Hijra period : the Achaemenians, 
the Parthians, the Sassanids, the legendary heroes 
Rustem, Isfendyar, etc. 

This evolution of ideas renders Islamic opinion 
accessible to the suggestions of the Kemalists of 
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Anatolia, namely, that ‘ the interest of Muslims rightly 
understood is to have separate governments ’, each to 
promote its particular ideal and work peacefully 
towards the realization of national aspirations. M. L. 
Massignon draws attention to the ' elements particu- 
larly pernicious to Islam which are inherent in the 
extreme pursuit of the principle of nationality The 
Nationalists take no notice. Many are indifferent to 
the quarrel of the Caliphate or declare themselves, 
in principle, partisans of a plurality of local Caliphates : 
which is the negation of the traditional thesis. 

There remain the reformists and the partisans of a 
democratic solution of the problem. This solution 
they find in a return to the ‘ shurd ’ of primitive Islam, 
the elective period of the first Caliphs. After the 
disappointments inflicted on them by the Kemalists, 
the Indian Committees have professed adhesion to 
this programme. It envisages the creation of a supreme 
Council of Islam, of which the Caliph would be no 
more than the delegated administrator. Opinions 
differ concerning the powers of this Council. Are its 
members to be re-elected annually or nominated for 
life ? The most moderate would limit their scope to 
religious questions ; the most advanced, under the 
influence of the Muslim Communists of Russia, suggest 
conferring on them dictatorial powers after the 
manner of the Muscovite Soviets. We have analysed 
above the radical thesis of the 'dlim 'Abdarraziq 
(v. p. 109). 

A project intended to solve the crisis of the Caliphate, 
but which, however, runs the risks of complicating it, 
is the summoning of a sort of Council, or, if preferred, 
of a pan-Islamic Congress. 

Pan-Islamic Congress. Islam, as we have seen, 
knows nothing of conciliar assemblies or synods. It 
might be added that its constitution does not permit 
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councils, and it claims to fill their place by the 
completely spontaneous intervention of ijmd'. Are 
we to assume, then, that in the midst of present 
complications the operation of ijmd' has lost its former 
elasticity ? Has the hour come to re-open wide ‘ the 
door of ijtihdd ’ ? There is no doubt that in the first 
centuries of the Hijra, the proposal of a conciliar 
meeting would have roused the Suspicion of heresy, 
‘ bid' a ’ ; and would, without fail, have been denounced 
as a Christian counterfeit. ‘ Adopt the reverse prac- 
tices to those in force among the Scripturaries.’ Thus 
says a hadith, attributed to the Prophet. This dictum 
expresses admirably the sentiments of primitive 
Islam. 

A Syrian ‘dlim, Sa'id al-KarmI, Grand-Qadi in 
Transjordania, has not failed to make the most of this 
antinomy. He rightly observes that ‘ it is an innova- 
tion unheard of in the annals of Islam ’. He confesses 
to have searched in vain to discover any legitimatism 
of it in Islamic legislation. ‘ If a single precedent for 
it is known, how comes it that no one up to the present 
day has either remembered or thought of advancing 
it ? Occasions have, nevertheless, not been wanting 
in recent times when the question has arisen of legal- 
izing the recognition or deposition of the Sultans 
‘Abdul ‘aziz, Murad, ‘Abdulhamid, Reshad, Muhammad 
VI, Wahid ad-din. In these circumstances was not 
religion at stake ? Were there not at that time, in 
the bosom of Islam, persons charged with binding and 
loosing with whom counsel should have been taken ? 
Was it fitting to leave the Caliphate, like a pla5dhing, 
in the hands of the Young Turks ? In these number- 
less successions of Sultan-Cahphs did anyone trouble 
ever to discuss whether the canonized stipulations 
had been observed ? How is the silence of the 'ulemd 
during that time to be interpreted ? ’ These are the 
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questions which the ‘alim Sa'id al-Karm! has addressed 
to his colleagues at Al-Azhar. AU have remained 
unanswered. 

In Turkey itself not all the believers approved of 
the deposition of Muhammad VI nor of the arbitrary 
mutilation of the Ottoman Caliphate, voted by the 
Grand National Assembly of Angora. These conser- 
vatives do not consider the Caliphate assimilable to a 
constitutional monarchy. They find illegal, the dis- 
sociation of the Caliphate and Sultanate, in short, the 
transfer of the Caliphian powers to a body of persons. 
As for 'Abdulmajid, the day following his fall, while 
claiming only the exercise of the canonical prerogatives 
of the Caliphate, he yet appealed to the decision of a 
Congress of Isl^. He has been recognized as Caliph, 
in Egypt, in India and elsewhere. We have already 
seen that the Indian Committees for ‘ the Defence 
of the Caliphate ’ have also referred the solution of 
the problem to a Congress. But their adherence is 
dependent on a condition which goes substantially 
farther than the original dispute. They desire that 
the assembly shall first of all decree a number of 
urgent reforms, destined to bring about co-ordination 
amongst all followers of the creed. 

The apprehension which this condition arouses 
among the Salafiyya can be readily understood. The 
latter, moderate reformists, at once conservative and 
progressive, accept on principle the Indian programme, 
or rather they resign themselves to it in order not to 
remain isolated in the midst of the general adhesion. 
But they feel dubious about the outcome of the pan- 
Isliunic Congress. They wonder whether the dis- 
cussion will not end by increasing the confusion and 
what authority will have the strength to resist the 
pressure of the laity and the parties of the Left. 

In order to put an end to the indecision, the Rector 
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of the University of Al-Azhar took upon himself to 
convoke the Congress at Cairo for the month of March, 
1925. Immediately counter-projects arose and pro- 
tests were multiplied. The initiative of the 'uUma 
of Al-Azhar was censured and their authority con- 
tested. ‘ Egypt urged the objectors, ‘ does not enjoy 
political independence.' So they proposed going to 
sit in Turkey or Afghanistan. For his part, under 
pressure of his Indian partisans, the Wahhabi Sultan, 
Ibn Sa'ud, launched an appeal inviting Muslims to 
meet at Mekka in order to settle the fate of the holy 
places of Islam. Is not their fate already settled, 
since Ibn Sa'ud has proclaimed himself king of the 
Hejaz and refuses to evacuate the country ? In the 
presence of so marked a disagreement the date of the 
Egyptian Congress has had to be postponed. In the 
confusion of proposals, of parties and committees, 
no agreement was reached either as to the programme 
or the future Congress, its members or its meeting- 
place. 

A condition essential to success is to invest the 
meeting with an oecumenical character. How can this 
be done ? On the very active ‘ Indian Committee of 
the Caliphate ' are some notable Shi'as. Can they 
avoid summoning their co-religionists ? Should they 
be joined by Zaidites, the least Shl'a among all the 
Imamite sects ? Their admission carries with it an 
obligation to give them the right to vote and to treat 
them on a footing of equality, in short, to give them 
the brevet of orthodoxy. In other words, it is breaking 
with the whole past of historic Islam. 

The same questions arise in respfect of the Kemalists 
of Anatolia, the Muslims of Russia and Central Asia, 
influenced by Bolshevism and won over to republican 
ideas. Will the Muslims of Morocco, the backward 
partisans of the two last Ottoman Sifltans and those 
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of King Husain, be siimmoned? For them the 
problem of the Caliphate does not exist, or reduces 
itself to a return to the past. With the admission 
of the Kemalists and the Muslims belonging to the 
Soviet republics, the door is wide open to laic and 
even communist claims. These complications amply 
justify the absence of enthusiasm among the conser- 
vatives for the project of a pan-Islamic Congress. 
Experience will show if and how it will succeed in 
adapting itself to the system of traditional Islam. 

The attempt recently made at Cairo and at Mekkahas 
not been encouraging. The pan-Islamic Congress, after 
a delay of two years, was at last held at Cairo in the 
month of May, 1926, and was treated by Muslim opinion 
with complete indifference. It assembled about forty 
'ulema and delegates, representing not countries but 
private associations. The great majority of the 
invitations issued remained unanswered. The con- 
gressists deliberated behind closed doors on the nature 
of the Caliphate and the qualities requisite in its 
holder. Finally, they testified to the breaking up 
of the old religious internationalism in Islam and the 
advent of nationalism with the creation of Muslim 
States, differing in their institutions and political 
tendencies, but all jealous of their independence. 

This statement led them to declare that any practical 
solution in the matter of the Caliphate appeared to 
them premature. Meanwhile, they advise the creation 
of a pan-Islamic organization. It would have a central 
commission, at Cairo, representing all countries, as 
well as national committees, acting as executive bo^es. 
These local committees would also be charged with 
the task of solving religious problems until the meeting 
of a fresh pan-Muslim Congress at Cairo. The Sheikh 
Muhammad Rashid Rida bids Muslims not to lose 
heart. He calculates that it will take numerous 
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congresses and ‘several decades to set up again an 
institution overthrown by the assault of centuries 
Such appears also to be the conviction of the congres- 
sists who met at Mekka (June, 1926), since they saw 
fit to draw up the statutes of the future pan-Islamic 
congresses which it is proposed to convoke annually 
at Mekka, on the occasion of the pilgrimage. 

After the spectacle of two pan-Islamic congresses 
functioning on parallel lines and affecting to ignore 
one another, it is easy to understand the bewilderment 
of the Muslims, who wonder anxiously whether the 
conciliar expedient will not open a new source of 
division in their midst. 

Modernism. The attempts at reform just referred to 
have led to the formation of separate sects or even 
new religions, such as Behai’sm. It remains to point 
out the currents of modernist opinion which disturb 
Islam and particularly the world of Sunni orthodoxy, 
where they have caused an internal crisis which, in 
the opinion of the review Al-Mandr, threatens to 
become ‘more baneful than the offensive of the 
Crusades. These latter sounded the rall5dng caU 
amongst Muslims. The modernist crisis, a struggle 
of ideas and principles, brings dissension into their 
ranks and raises them up one against another. The 
sport of their enemies, they rend each other with their 
own hands.’ 

In the Islamic East, modernism owes its birth to 
contact with European civilization, which taught 
Muslims how backward they were, chiefly in the domain 
of technique and the natural sciences. Nothing had 
prepared them for this brusque revelation, and among 
the intellectuals the humiliation inflicted on their self- 
esteem shook the boundless confidence which, until 
then, they had reposed in traditional knowledge. 
They threw the responsibility on to ‘the closing of 
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ijtih&d ' (v. p. 97) and thought of nothing but making 
up the lost headway, convinced that the one thing 
needful was to leam from Europe. Hence the following 
topic appears amongst those debated in Muslim peri- 
o^cals : ‘ What are the causes of the decline 
of Islam and how is it to be remedied ? ’ The usu^ 
reply is : ‘By the diffusion of modern knowledge.’ 

‘ I cannot believe writes a Muslim intellectual, 
‘ that God has shut the door of progress in the face 
of His people, elected to attain to the greatest heights 
that man can reach. I refuse to admit that God 
desires all nations excepting the Muslims to inquire 
into the laws most suited to their kind, religion and 
time, and that while their scientific and literary 
eminence is increased by this effort, His chosen nation 
is forbidden any resort to independent inquiry and 
experiment ; in a word, that its Providence deprives 
it of the means to achieve distinction in the contest 
of enterprising nations.’ 

The chief centres of Muslim modernism are in India, 
Egypt and Turkey, if, however, that of Turkey still 
deserves this name at the stage which it has reached 
in the wake of Kemalist laicism. All the modernists 
are united in the war against superstition. The most 
moderate amongst them have undertaken the mission 
of showing the complete agreement between Islam, 
sanely interpreted, and the progress and aspirations 
of modem times. They protest that misimderstanding 
alone has given rise to a belief in their antinomy and 
they are resolved to dissipate it. ‘ We have made the 
mistake of attributing absolute values to details of 
secondary importance, and of establishing as immutable 
and eternal laws rules inspired by the temporary 
necessities of a particular period.’ 

A theme on which they love to expatiate is the 
principle of ' historic evolution which governs human 
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societies. They believe this principle to be found in 
the ' Sunnat Allah that is, ' the providential scheme 
observed in the history of nations ' (u. p. 65), to which 
they assert the Qoran (33, 62) pays homage. The 
‘ maslaha or higher interest of Islam, must even prevail 
over a ‘ nass ’, a formal text, which has become a 
dead letter. This letter they intend to quicken with 
a new spirit ; for God, author of the Qoranic revelation, 
cannot desire the stagnation of human society of 
which He is likewise the author. Except for the 
revealed dogmas there are no unalterable texts, and 
therefore no immutable laws. To govern the relations 
of social life, there is room only for regulations elastic 
enough to be adapted to the ever-changing exigencies 
of the times. Distinction must be drawn in the 
Shari* a between the ‘universal’ rules and those that 
are ‘ specific the latter being valid only for a par- 
ticular period and set of circumstances. 

This is an admission that the modernists, even those 
who are moderate in tone, imperiously demand the 
re-opening of ‘ the door of ijtihdd ’, or liberty of dis- 
cussion and independence of judgment with regard 
to the four orthodox rites. They are not to be 
countered by the agreement established between the 
teachers of bygone centuries. This understanding 
might advantageously be replaced by another agree- 
ment, a ‘new ijmd* ’ which would take account of 
modem needs. 

Some modernists liken Muhammad to any other 
human legislator. In this capacity, the Prophet was 
entitled to obedience, but his successors, having 
inherited the same right, were qualified to amend or 
complete his legislative work. According to this 
theory, Islam is nothing more than a code of moral 
discipline, a collection of religious truths. It has no 
call to mingle in questions of politics and human 
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legislation. ‘ Earthly things are of too little im- 
portance in the eyes of Allah that He should have 
deemed it expedient to confide their regulation to a 
prophet ; and the prophets have too correct an esti- 
mate of their trivial value to consent to deal with 
them.’ 

According to the learned ‘Ali ‘Abdarraziq {v. p. 109), 
‘ We search vainly in Muhammad's career for the 
smallest trace of political organization.’ Islam, a 
simple conception and ideal of the spiritual and 
religious life, does not as such form a State, still less 
a State-Church. So it cannot claim domination over 
civil society nor demand external jurisdiction or 
special tribunals. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment of the four first Caliphs had no religious char- 
acter ; whence it follows that the legislation and 
Sunna attributed to them must be regarded as 
human institutions, that is to say, as transitory and 
capable of amendment. 

After this brief sketch of the general tendencies of 
Muslim modernism, no one will be surprised to see 
the interest which it manifests, not only in sociology, 
but also in what it called ‘ the philosophy of religion ’. 
Chairs are beginning to be founded and books written 
for promoting ‘ the critical and comparative study of 
religions ’. Needless to say, this criticism is inspired 
by a spirit quite other than that to which we owe the 
ultra-conservative compilations of Shahrastmii and 
the eeirly Muslim heresiologists (v. p. 140). 

In India. India is the oldest centre of modernism 
in Islam. Its creators have judged it expedient to 
assume, as a distinctive badge, the appellation of Neo- 
Mu'tazilites. Their professed aim is merely the revival 
and renewal of early Mu'tazilite doctrine. To begin 
with, a gratuitous fiction enables them to annex to 
this system a theory dear to all modernists, to wit. 
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historic evolution. The truth is that neither the 
Mu’tazUites nor the other Muslim theorists have ever 
dreamed of the theory of evolution. 

One of the most active protagonists of Indian 
modernism was Sir Seyyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
(1817-1898), founder of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh (1875), which has since 
been raised to the status of a university. He is the 
author of a commentary of the Qoran and of numerous 
writings in which he defends the principles of the new 
school. ‘ Allah affirm their adepts, ‘ has enclosed the 
precepts of Islam within the limits of a legislation, 
which is elastic and susceptible of further develop- 
ment.’ Very eclectic in the matter of traditions, they 
do not trouble about the hadlth, when the latter fail 
to accord with modem progress ; they then refute 
them unhesitatingly by recourse to inner criticism. 
Here again their line of argument, which is entirely 
subjective, is lacking in logic and does not shrink from 
distorting history, for instance, to suit their ends. 
They describe the life of Medina in the first century 
A.H. and the reign of the four first Caliphs as inspired 
by tendencies of the most advanced hberalism. A 
Persian newspaper, Al-Habl al-matln (27th of May, 
1915), shows us Fatima and ‘Ayesha in the intimate 
circle of the Prophet engaged in philosophical argu- 
ments. 

According to them, Muhammad was the declared 
adversary of slavery. If any mistake has been made 
on this subject, it is through misinterpretation of the 
Qoranic texts which appear to make this institution 
lawful. As for the hadlth quoted in its favour. Sir 
Seyyid A^ad accords them precisely the same degree 
of belief ‘ as the Arabian Nights and the legend of 
Hatim Tayy We can see from this exeimple the 
method of argument adopted by the Indian school. 
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On the other hand, it admits the convincing value 
of the hadUh every time they harmonize with its 
evolutionist predilections. It refuses to recognize the 
authority of the consensus or if this happens to 

be urged against it. ‘ To accept the infallibility and 
immutability of ijmd* would be arbitrarily to admit 
a legislation independent of that of the Prophet.' 
Whence the conclusion, common to all modernists, 
that a new ijmd‘ can annul and reform the old. 

From this Indian school sprang, in 1911, an English 
version of the Qoran. In it the Suras are arranged, 
not, as in the official editions, according to their length 
and the number of their verses, but in chronological 
order ; a daring innovation, since this can only be 
established by conjecture and approximation. But 
it testifies to the audacity and initiative of the inno- 
vators, who did not quaU before the reproval of the 
orthodox. The jehdd troubles them considerably, as 
it troubled the Atoadiyya (v. p. 149). Their theory 
is that the Qoran contemplated only defining warfare 
and that its recommendations were valid only in the 
Prophet's own time. 

Their centre of learning is in the Muslim University 
of Aligarh. Since the death of Sir Seyyid Atoad, 
Seyyid AmIr-'Ali, author of The Spirit of Isldm (1902), 
has shown himself one of the most active inter- 
preters of their doctrines. In the liveliest terms he 
upbraids the reactionary ‘ulemd for their foolish 
desire ‘ to give permanent character to laws enacted 
for the use of a patriarchal society '—contrary to 
the intentions of the Prophet, 'that man of lofty 
intelligence, who has proclaimed the empire of reason 
and the law of social evolution 

In Egypt. Much more recent, Eg3q)tian modernism 
has a history very different from that of Indian 
modernism. It has sprung from the attempt of the 
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Salafiyya to bring about an Islamic renaissance. The 
modernist party was founded in 1883 by the pan- 
Islamic agitator, Jamal ad-din al-Afghani (1839- 
1897), and by his most brilliant disciple, the Egyptian 
Muhammad ‘Abdu, bom in 1849, died in 1905, Grand- 
Mufti of Egypt. 

Quite unlike Indian modernism, which pursues a 
policy of adaptation to the progress of the day, the 
Salafiyya school, in its reformist campaign, sets out 
to owe nothing to Europe and, apart from modem 
technique, to borrow nothing from that continent, 
whose encroachments it fears for their possible effects 
on the cohesion and independence of the Muslim races. 
It is* a kind of Neo-Wahhabism. It proclaims the 
decline of Islam, and laments its * doctrinal sterility 
since the days of GhazO ’, wrote Muhammad ‘Abdu, 
but professed to be able to find a cure by bringing it 
back to the spirit of the Qoran and authentic tradition. 
Dominated by hatred of the West, converted to the 
pan-Islamic and pan-Arabian programme, it shows 
itself hostile to the nationalist currents which disturb 
the Muslim World. It recommends the fusion into 
one of the four great juridical schools, the reunion of 
the dissident Muslim sects in one vast Islamic imion 
or association, capable of opposing Europe and of 
‘ resisting the encroachment of its culture and 
imperialism ’. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu began by expounding his pro- 
gressivist programme in a course of lectures at the 
University of Al-Azhar, which attracted great atten- 
tion. They were the first public manifestation of 
modernism in Egypt. Soon the opposition of the 
reactionary 'ulema forced the lecturer to give up. He 
then helped his favourite pupil, the Syrian Seyyid 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, to foimd (1897) the montiily 
review* Al-Manar, or. The Lightiumee, which was to 
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serve as the doctrinal organ of the party. Rashid 
Rida, who proclaims himself ‘ Arab and Quraish is a 
fanatical admirer of Ibn Taimiyya and has done 
nothing but accentuate the Wahhabite tendencies of 
the sdiool. 

The Manar declares that ‘ true Islam admits all 
modem progress for those who do not insist on standing 
by a juridical rite. Everything is in the Qoran and 
the authentic Sunna.' The problem is confined to 
discovering in their text, more than a thousand years 
old, the equivalent of modem concepts and ideas. 
The Manarists excel in this delicate operation. We 
are familiar with the scmples occasioned among 
timorous Muslims by the proWbitive laws on images. 
A fatwa of the Sheikh ‘Abdal-'aziz Shawish declares 
that this interdiction retained its value only while 
the danger of a return to polytheism subsisted. The 
Manar (XX, 274-275) adds this reflection : Science 
caimot dispense with diagrams, neither can the art 
of war, the police, etc. How can the progress of 
electricity and machinery be imagined without the 
art of drawing and everj^thing relating to it ? Their 
use cannot, therefore, be other than legitimate. 

The Manar condemns the subtleties and the whole 
casuistry of the four schools. It upbraids them for 
the levity with which they have enacted laws without 
any thought for the future. Their disagreement, their 
barren discussions, are compared to ‘ the quarrels of 
the Byzantine theologians while Muhammad camped 
under the walls of Constantinople ’. Its logic refuses 
to admit that the life of to-day can be bound hard 
and fast by a legislation built up during the three first 
centuries of the Hijra, or that research {ijtihad) can 
be forbidden in the -presence of new problems and 
questions, which affect the very existence of Islam. 

On this point, it tacitly separates from the Wahhabis 
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with whom it is associated in the war against super- 
stition. Like them, it recommends the suppression 
of the ‘ maulid with their appearance of ‘ riotous 
fairs It proposes to employ the ^iifl fraternities 
on' works of public utility : charity, teaching, etc. 
Its irony is especially directed against the cult of the 
tombs of santons and their visitors whom it calls 
‘ quburiyyun ’, or tomholators. 

The Salafiyya, together with modernists of the vari- 
ous Muslim countries, have come to the conclusion 
that reform is necessary. The two bodies often differ 
in tone and in the choice of arguments. The Salafiyya 
woxdd restrict themselves to a purification of the 
ancient religion freed at last from its vein of abuses 
and superstitions. As to the modernists, they sacrifice 
without regret the ‘ prophetic traditions ’, including 
the ‘ Six Books ’ (v. p. 77). The tactics of the Sala- 
fiyya are to make every effort to save them by means 
of pseudo-scientific glosses. 

For example, ‘ the reality of the evil eye", attested 
in Bukhari, is attributed by the Manat (V, 947) to 
‘ magnetic efiluvia '. If the Prophet denied ' the 
transmissibility of infectious diseases ’, it would be, 
according to the same review (V, 358-359), in order 
to maintain, in the face of the denials of the pagans, 
the direct intervention of divine action. When the 
Sunna forbids departure from an infected region, ‘ it 
must be with the object of circumscribing the extension 
of the epidemic centre ’. 

The Manat finds in the text of the Qoran the most 
daring modem theories, not excepting Darwin’s natural 
selection. The jiwn are alleged to represent the 
activity of microbic agents. Is not the etymological 
meaning of this word that which is hidden ? Ihe 
QorSLn ( 105 , 4) is supposed to have made another 
allusion to them in ‘ the birds in flocks {ahdW) ’ which 
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annihilated the Abyssinian Army. When in this book 
lightning is mentioned, electricity must be understood. 
Muhammad ‘ Abdu and his disciples are fond of quoting 
Leibnitz, Spencer, Auguste Comte, Berthelot, Tolstoi, 
Dr. Gustave Le Bon. TTiey propose to substitute 
the gramophone for the ' two witnesses ' required by 
the Qoran. According to them, recourse to an X-ray 
examination advantageously replaces the ‘ ‘idda ‘ or 
QorSLnic respite ( 65 , 4) of three months imposed on a 
divorced wife {Manor, XXI, 78). 

It is not always easy, as may be seen, to establish 
a line of demarcation between the programme of the 
progressivists and that of the modernists. Determined 
never to lose touch with orthodoxy, the school of the 
Manat is anxious to distinguish itself by the novelty 
and unexpectedness of its interpretations. But where 
the Qoran is concerned the most advanced modernists 
never speak of it except with respect nor bring into 
question its character as a revealed book. All vie 
zealously with one another in the apologia of Islam. 
They often enhance the credit of Qoranic institutions, 
by pointing to the temperance campaign and the 
recrudescence of divorce among Christian peoples. 
Above all, the progressivists boast they can prove that 
as far as liberty of conscience, the rigfUs of man and 
the other ' conquests ’ of modem civilization are 
concerned, Islam is several centuries ahead of Europe. 

With meritorious energy they all take up arms against 
polygamy. But how is the text of the QorSn ( 4 , 3), 
which allows four wives, to be circumvented ? ‘ This 
passage ', they reply, ‘ only contemplates an exceptional 
measure. There can be no question of an}rthing beyond 
mere permission. Now, no one would venture to con- 
sider the right of the State to withdraw any permis- 
sion when it is considered prejudicial to the public 
good.' The Qoran has, moreover, rendered this per- 
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missive clause invalid, * since it has hedged it roimd 
with conditions which are, humanly speak^g, imrealiz- 
able. Polygamy agrees very ill with domestic educa- 
tion ; therefore it behoves tiie religious authorities to 
study this problem. Since religion pursues the good 
of society, it is beyond dispute that if an institution 
produces harmful effects it must be modified and 
adapted to the needs of the time. . . . Whence it 
follows ’, concludes the Mandr (XII, 572), ‘ that poly- 
gamy is absolutely unlawful.' The Indian modernists 
had arrived at the same conclusion and those of Turkey 
have set it down in a legislative text. All are agreed 
in affirming that, judiciously interpreted, the QorSn 
not only proclaims the complete equality of the sexes, 
but that in its efforts to raise the status of woman, it 
has outstripped all other religions. 

We have previously mentioned (p. 207) the opinion 
of the Egyptian modernists who liken Muhammad to 
any other legislator or dispute the right of Qoranic 
legislation to regulate dvil life. 

In Turkey. Modernism was narrowly watched 
tmder the reign of ‘Abdulhamfd, and was not free to 
manifest its vitality until after the fall of the Sultan 
(July 1908). It is conspicuous among other modernist 
movements sprouting from Islamic soil by reason of 
its strict subordination to a programme of nationalist 
claims, which, after the interlude of the Young Turks, 
were realized in their fullest degree by the Kemalists. 
Before the advent the latter the attitude of the 
parties in Turkey towards the religious problem was 
as follows : — 

Tbe orthodox conservatives were opposed to all 
innovation and proposed to maintain Idam as it had 
been constituted by thirteen centuries of existence. 
This party was disarmed by the pressure of the 
NaHonalistsasid Reformists. The Nationalists cherished 
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vague sympathies for Islam, ‘ the historic religion of 
the Turkish people but had the intention of modi- 
fying its politick and social legislation in order to 
bring it into conformity with that of modem coun- 
tries. They prepared the way for the extreme revo- 
lutionary changes of the Kemalists. The reformists 
desired improvements and professed to go back beyond 
tradition^,Islam to primitive IslSm. Their programme 
corresponded, in broad outline, to that of the Salafiyya. 
Nationalists and reformists alike recognized the neces- 
sity for reorganizing the religious instmctions of the 
people, with this difference, that the former proposed 
to entrust it to the State without the intermediate 
control of the Sheikh al-Islam. 

The Nationalists have laboured gradually to ‘ de- 
Arabize ’ the Muslim religion ; they have protested 
against the exclusive use of Arabic in the ceremonies 
of the cult and also against the importance attributed 
to Arab tradition and custom in the religious legislation 
of Islam. They place on the same footing as the Shari' a 
the Qdnms {v. p. 92) or codes of law enacted by the 
Ottoman Sultans. ‘ Obscurantism alone could persist 
in denying them the seime value, just as it had brought 
about the checkmate of the timid reforms attempted 
by the Tanzimat.’ 

For the Reformists, the religious problem took prece- 
dence over everything. Their best accredited repre- 
sentative was the Egyptian prince Sa'id Halim Pasha, 
former Grand-Vizier, who died at Naples, whither he 
had retired after the world-war. ‘ In order to forestall 
the internal crisis of Islam,’ he, too, proclaimed the 
necessity for religious reform. Ibis reform was to 
be limited to ‘ a re-Islamization ; it will conform to the 
dogmas, the ethics and the social and political ideal 
of Isl3m.’ Will the return to primitive IslSim be a 
reaction ? Presumably not, since the promoters pride 
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themselves on ‘ adapting it opportimely to the needs 
of time and place Do they not possess a panacea ? 
By the judicious use of ijtihdd, ‘ it is possible to create 
indefinitely laws adapted to the progress of the ages 
and the needs of divers peoples 

In a treatise entitled Isldmashmaq, or Re-IsUmiza- 
tion, the Egyptian prince sums up the aspirations 
of the reformist party. This treatise contains the 
apologia of Islam, presented as the final religion 
of humanity. ' Free from all external pressure, it 
entrusts to the most virtuous, the wisest and the most 
learned the guidance of their fellow-creatures.’ In 
the opinion of the Reformists, the decadence of the 
Turks was the result of their de-Isldmization, of institu- 
tions borrowed from the West, and also of an exacer- 
bated nationalism. On this question they are once 
again in agreement with the Salafiyya. If, they con- 
clude, we understand aright the lessons of the last 
war, we must acknowledge the condemnation of 
nationalism. Back, then, to Islamic internationalism ! 
Since the Qoran contains the absolute truth, civil, social 
and political, this truth cannot bear a national stamp. 

To this defence of the reformist programme, the 
literature of the Nationalists opposes its most audacious 
claims. The poets have undertaken the mission of 
popularizing them, and join issue with the preachers 
in the mosques. ‘ Why do they belittle material 
progress ? Progress is life. Did steamers exist in the 
time of Noah ? The law of evolution dominates 
everything. The world owes to it all progress. . . . 
God undoubtedly hurls the thunderbolt, but man has 
found the means to divert it ; he has discovered the 
electric current and better still . . . aeroplanes ' ! 

On the occasion of the Congress which met at Mekka 
{v. p. 205) one of the most eminent Turkish publicists, 
Agha Uglu A^ed-Bey, described the spirit in which 
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the emancipated Turks of Anatolia will in future accom- 
plish the pilgrimage. 

‘ In kissing the Black Stone he will experience the 
sensation of venerating, not a piece of stone fallen 
from Heaven, but a sacred emblem of all the traditions, 
of the whole history of religion. In drinking the 
water of Zamzam, he will look upon it not as a panacea 
for all his ills, but as representing a communion with 
the religion which he reveres and with the saintly 
characters who founded it. In accbmplishing the 
course between Marwa and Safa he will not imagine 
that he is driving out the devil and obtaining pardon 
for his sins, but will dwell with emotion on what the 
Prophet and the saints suffered between these two 
hills for a faith, a conviction, a law. Finally, in 
making the sevenfold circuit of the Ka'ba, he will cast 
off the superstition of encircling a little house inhabited 
by God and will remember that in this very building 
monotheism superseded paganism. This is what the 
Turk will make known to the Muslim world ; and this 
the religion worthy of the Divinity, into which he will 
breathe once more the breath of life.* 

One of the foremost poets, Zia Gheuk Alp, a former 
professor of sociology at the University of Stambul, 
who died recently, was entrusted with the task of 

S reparing the popular mind for the Turkization of 
[uslim worship. This is apparently the aim of the 
poem ‘ WaUn ', Fatherland. ‘ The fatherland of the 
Turk is the country where from the minaret the call to 
prayer re-echoes in the Turkish tongue, where the 
peasant understands the meaning of that prayer, where 
the Qoran is read in Turkish in the schools.’ The 
Kemalists have taken upon themselves to realize all 
these poetical suggestions, including the translation 
of the QorSbn into Tmkish, which so greatly scandalizes 
the Salahyya. 
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The poems of Zia also deal with woman and the 
family. For woman he claims ‘ equality in the mar- 
riage contract, in divorce and in inheritance. So long 
as a young girl is worth only half a man in inheritance 
and only a quarter of a man in marriage, neither the 
family nor the country will be able to raise its head.' 
Progress ' can only in reason be expected from harmony 
between man and wife, from the union of two souls to 
create the fatherland. Formerly the sexes had to 
pray apart. Now both worship together a single 
God ! ’ . 

Here again the Grand National Assembly of Angora 
has been content to give legal force to the nationalist 
poet's suggestions. In their reform of the personal 
statute, the Kemalists have ignored the Qoranic 
provisions on the subject of marriage and inheritance. 
They have just given fresh proof of this by adopting 
the civil code of Switzerland in its entirety. Now 
this code does not consider difference of religion as 
a nullifying cause in marriage. According to the 
canonical law of Islam, nothing stood in the way of 
a matrimonial union between a Believer and a Scrip- 
turary woman. But the inverse, the marriage ‘ of a 
female Believer with an Infidel ', is explicitly forbidden 
by a Qoranic text (60, 10), and Muslim circles, even 
those most favourable to modernist ideas, had never 
consented to compromise on this prohibition. It is 
evident that the Kemalist government shows itself, by 
the adoption of the Swiss code, prepared to override 
all considerations of religious traditionalism. 

In Albania, public prayer in several mosques is 
recited in Albanese. The Congress of Tirana (April 
1923) imposed monogamy, abolished the veil for women 
and declared ritual ablution optional. 

Some Statistical Data. The statistics of Islam 
can only be dealt with in approximations. We only 
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possess the census of a few regions populated by Mus- 
ums — ^Egypt, British India, Dutch Malay, French 
Africa, Syria, etc. When we come to determine the 
total Muslim population of the world we are reduced 
to estimates of indifferent value and almost always 
exaggerated. We may recall the toast of Damascus 
(1898) when William II, Emperor of Germany, pro- 
daimed himself ‘ the friend of 300 million Muslims ’, 
a figure to which the review Al-Manar (V, 605) 
hastened to add a further 60 millions. The highest 
total which has been alleged is that of a Muslim pub- 
lidst in India, protesting in the name of ‘ 400 millions, 
his co-religionists ', against the treaty of Sfevres. In 
the early European statistics, the estimates fluctuated 
between 260 and 175 million Muslims. 

Strange illusions were formerly entertained concern- 
ing the density of the Muslim population in certain 
regions. In Morocco instead of 4 to 5 million inhabi- 
tants there were alleged to be 12 to 14 million ; in 
China 40 million MusUms, instead of at most 7 million. 
It has also been confidently stated that the supremacy 
of Isl^ over the blacks was ‘ inexorable and decreed 
by fate ’, that in the course of the last century the 
whole of Africa north of the Equator had become 
Muslim. M. Delafosse, an expert on negro questions, 
observes that Islam ‘has produced a deep and lasting 
effect scarcely anywhere except among the negro or 
negroid populations living on the edge of the Sahara. 
Its adepts become more and more rare in proportion 
as one advances towards the South, and even in the 
region which we commonly call the Sudan it is far 
from being the numerically dominant religion.’ This 
is not all. Since we have become better acquainted 
with darker Africa, it has become evident that among 
the negro population Islamic propaganda has remained 
stationary, and that tribes formerly converted by 
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force have reverted in a body to their old animist 
beliefs. 

The Annuaire du monde Musulman of M. L. Massig- 
non records for 1926 a total of 240 million Muslims. 
The review The Moslem World (1923), correcting its 
statistical data of 1914, substitutes, for the original 
figure of 201 million Muslims, that of 235 millions. 
Of this nmnber 106 millions live in the British colonies, 
protectorates or mandated countries, 94 millions are 
governed by other Western powers, 39 millions by 
Holland, 32 millions by France, etc. There presum- 
ably remains therefore a total of no more than 34 to 
35 million Muslims completely independent of Western 
rule and scattered in China, Siam, Turkey, Arabia, 
Afghanistan, Persia, etc. If from the aggregate 
number of 235 million the sects are deducted it emerges 
that 210 to 215 million Believers profess the Sunni 
or orthodox religion. Of this number more than 90 
millions belong to the Hanifite rite. 

Four-fifths of the Muslim population of the world 
is distributed over Asia. Oceania is the part of the 
globe which munbers fewest Muslims, perhaps about 

40.000. America comes next with 170,000 to 180,000. 
Of the 19 million Muslims in Europe (the Balkan 
Peninsula and Russia), Western Europe numbers only 

50.000, all immigrants. In England, some half-score 
or so of Anglo-Saxon families have adopted Islam, 
under the form of A^adism (v. p. 188). In the other 
European countries the cases of individual Isl^ization 
‘ have not spread to the family nor been transmitted 
to descendants ’ (Massignon). The American Behais 
have been mentioned above (p. 195). 

In regions which have remained independent, the 
figure of the Muslim population is stationary. It is 
only progressive in the countries governed under 
various titles by Western powers : — British and Dutch 
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India, French Africa, etc. In Egypt the population 
has increased fivefold in the space of a century. This 
growth has been especially rapid in the course of the 
last fifty years, that is to say, since the great works 
of public utility were undertaken by Westerners or 
under their patronage. 

The percentage of illiterates remains high in Muslim 
centres remote from all contact with the West. We 
possess no precise returns on the subject except for 
British India and Eg37pt, the two countries where the 
war against analphabetism has been waged with the 
greatest steadiness and energy. In Eg37pt the propor- 
tion of Muslim men who can read is lo per cent, and 
o-6o per cent, for Muslim women. In India out of 72 
million Muslims close upon three million are able to 
read. Taking as a basis the statistics which are avail- 
able to us for other countries peopled by Muslims — 
95 per cent, of illiterates among the Muslims of Dutch 
In^a — The Moslem World believes itself in a posi- 
tion to afiirm that in the whole world of Islam the 
number of Muslim men able to read ‘ would not amount 
to 8 millions, and that of Muslim women would be 
below 500,000 ’. 

Future Prospects. As we have noted (p. 221) the 
Muslim population continues to grow, less by the pro- 
gress of proselytism than by the favourable conditions 
which it encounters in the colonies and protector- 
ates of the Western powers. Everjnvhere else, infant 
mortality, epidemics, political insecurity and instability 
arrest or retard its development. Contrary to certain 
too hasty asseverations, it is by no means unknown 
for more or less compact groups to abandon Islam, 
even after centuries of nominal profession. We have 
quoted the case of the African negroes. In British 
India, Hinduism strives, with success, to provoke apos- 
tasy among the early Muslim converts. We may recall 
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the successful propaganda carried out by the Arya Sami j 
and the societies under its patronage. In Java jmd 
S\nn§.tra (Dutch Malay), the missions number thousands 
of prosel3^es, former Muslims, In Europe, as a result 
of the late exchanges of population, the time can be 
foreseen when only Russia will possess important groups 
of Muslims, and on these Bolshevism is beginning to 
exert an influence. 

With Sheikh ‘Ali ‘Abdarraziq’s book (p. 109), 
historical criticism burst rudely into the conservative 
circles of Isl^. The condemnation of the Al-Azhar 
tribunal seems unlikely to stop the march of the ideas 
advanced by the Egyptian ‘dlim. Less than a year 
after (March 1926), appeared the no less suggestive 
book of Dr. T^a Husain, Professor at the Egyptian 
University of Cairo, entitled Ftsh-shi'r al-jdhili. In 
this treatise, which sets out to examine the degree of 
authenticity of pre-Isldmite poetry, the author finds 
occasion to reveal to his co-religionists the method of 
Cartesian doubt. He explains its operation and extols 
it as the sole path to scientific certitude. We must, 
according to him, ' forget race and religion. If our 
conclusions happen to be contrary to our national and 
religious opinions, so much the worse.' 

Dr. Husain defines the Sira, or Life, of the Prophet, 
as ‘ a collection of stories and anecdotes which must 
be passed through the sieve of severe criticism '. In 
applying his method to them, he discovers that all the 
poetical quotations which appear in the Sira are apocry- 
phal, intended to show the noble extraction of the 
Prophet, the reality and universal expectation of his 
mission. The whole pre-history and proto-history of 
Islam which, for the most part, have their source in 
pre-Hijra poetry, would be fotmd in like manner 
loaded with apocryphal documents. The mention of 
Abraham in the Qoran and his genealogical relations 
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with the Arab people should not, according to Dr. 
^usain, be considered as irrefragible historical argu- 
ments. It is evident that historical criticism on its 
first appearance in Muslim literature was resolved to 
outstrip the most advanced conclusions of European 
IslSmology. The Egyptian press gave this book the 
most resounding publicity. 

A new spirit is breathing even in the very precincts 
of Al-Azhar. Here, in this citadel of conservative 
IslSm, where the ‘ulema of Egypt are trained, a strong 
group of students, ‘ulema of the future, press for the 
revision of the rules and syllabuses governing the 
teaching of religious knowledge. Among their demands 
we may quote the following : ‘ The sen&ng of students 
to European universities where they may perfect 
themselves in the subjects taught at Al-Azhar, especi- 
ally in the philosophy \sic) of religion and in the sciences 
which bear upon religious beliefs.’ 

IslSm has arrived at the cross-roads. With the 
exception of the old conservatives, all Muslims are 
conscious of the urgent need to carry out reforms and 
come to terms with modem progress. But each party 
envisages the transformation in its own way. On one 
point only are all instinctively agreed ; on no considera- 
tion will they approximate to Christian civilization. 

To the Salafiyya or orthodox progressivists, reform 
is identified with a Muslim renaissance to which Western 
science will serve solely as a stimulus. They will 
merely borrow from Europe technique and material 
progress, since Islam contains in itself all the elements 
necessary to its own regeneration. Others confine 
their aspirations for reform to commercial develop- 
ment, and this tendency has produced in Islam types 
unknown a quarter of a century ago : big manufacturers, 
shipowners, bankers and stockbrokers. In these circles 
the general attitude is to ignore the restrictive stipula- 
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tions of the SharVa in respect of money dealings (w. 
p. 63), to preserve to Islam the wealth of the IslSmic 
countries, and to substitute Muslim for foreign capital 
there. 

Of the great mixture of peoples in Turanian Asia, 
the Russian Soviet has succeeded in constituting a 
whole gamut of small laicized and secularized States, 
among which every day it strengthens national con- 
sciousness and which it awakens to modem life at the 
expense of the Islamic ideal. In Anatolia, Mustapha 
Kemal presides over a similar revolution. Angora and 
Moscow adopt, almost to a shade, the same methods 
in dealing with traditional Islam. Both appeal to 
‘ pure reason ’ and to ‘ intellectual emancipation ’. 
Over all the Turanian peoples to-day the wave of 
modernism is breaking. 

Outside the Turanian territory modernist ideas 
advance more discreetly, but everywhere they are 
gaining ground. It is from the governing classes and 
the intelligentsia of Islam that they recruit the bulk 
of their adherents. Here again The Moslem World 
ventures to quote munbers. It speaks of ‘6 to 10 
miUion Muslims who are alleged to have adopted 
Western cultme, and to have broken with the traditional 
type of ancient Islamic Orthodoxy so completely 
titat they may be classed as modem Muslims’. 

We do not know on what data these summary 
calculations are based, but it would be just as radi to 
deny the internal crisis through which Islam is passing 
as to attempt at the present time to prophesy its 
issue. ‘ Verily, a day with Allah is as fifty thousand 
years ’ (Qoran 22 , 46 ; 70 , 4). 
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verses of the QorSn, 36, 67 ; 
hadith, 80, 191 
Abu Bekr, Caliph, 27, 32 ; 

his election, 36 
Abu'd Dard^, 131 
Abu Daiid, 78 
Abu Dharr, 131 


Abu ^[anifa, 59, 85 ; his 
school, 85 ; his tendencies, 
86, 88 ; his liberalism, 89, 
90* 91 » 93 (cf. Hanifites) 
Abu Horaira, 76 
Abu Lahab, the sura of, 142 
Abu Nuwas, 135 
Abu Sufyan, 14, 29, 30, 33 
Abu T^ib, 25 
Abu Yazid (cf. Bistdmi) 

Abu Yusuf, the Qadi, 85 
Abyssinia, Abyssinians, 22, 
26, 30 

Acre, I93» I95 
Afghanistan, 105, 160, 221 
Africa, §fihsm in, 130 ; Islam 
in, 220, 222 
AghS, Khan, 161 
Ahabish (see Abyssinians) 
Alil-i-^aqq (cf. *Ali-ildh%s) 
Ahmad, name of Muhammad, 

24. 51 

Ahmad Ahsa'i, 190 
Ahmad al-Badawi, 136 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘i, 136 
Ahmad, Sir Sayyid, of Ali- 
garh, 209, 210 

Ahmadiyya, their first appear- 
ance, doctrine, diffusion 
sects, 188-9, 210 
Ahsfi, 161 
Akhbari, 149 
Alamut, 158, 160, 161 
'Alawis, 169 (cf. Nosairis) 
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Albania, 137, 138, 219 
Algeria, X42 (cf. Africa) 

'All, son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet, 25, 42, 141, 153; 

Amir of the Bees *, 153 ; 
deified, 169, 170, 171 (cf. 
Nosairis, 'AK-ilahis), 172, 
176-8 

‘All al-Shfidhili, 136 
'Alids, 143 (cf. She f if, Shi* as) 
Aligarh, 209, 210 
*Ali-ilahis or *Ali aHfihls, 137 ; 
origin, beliefs, habitat, 
176-8 

'All Mubammad, 190-1, 194 
Allah, his essence, his attri- 
butes, his qualificatives in 
the Qorfin, 57-8 ; the name 
of, in the dhikr, 132-3 
America, total of its Muslims, 
221 (cf. *Abbds-Effendi) 
Amina, mother of Muham- 
mad, 25 

Amir 'Ali Sayyid, 210 
'Amru ibn al-'Asi, 31 
Anatolia, 139 (cf. Angora, 
Kemalists), 177, 197, 225 
Andalusia (cf. Spain) 
Angelology of the Qor&n, 48, 
49 

Angora, 109 (cf. Kemalists), 
197, 202 

An$ar, 21, 28, 36, 170 
Ansariyya (cf. Nosairls) 
An^ki, 1 16 
*Antar, legend of, 8 
Anthropomorphism in the 
Qorin. 44. 57 
Apostasy and Islfim, 89 
'Aqil, 168, 169 (cf. Druses) 
Arabia, pre-Islfimite, i, etc., 
161, 165 (cf. Hejdz) 

Arabic, language and prayer, 
59; law, 63 


Arabs (see Beduins), their 
language and their poetry, 
6, etc. 

'Arafa, 19, 6i 

Ash'ari, his tiieodicy, 57-8, 
86, 97, 180 

Asia, and the diffusion of 
Islam, 221 

Assassins (cf. Isma*ilis), 158, 
160 

Auzal, 83, 84 

'Ayesha, wife of Muhammad, 
36, 47» 153. 209 
Ayssauas (cf. * I sdwis) 
Ayyubites, 129 
Azalis, 192, 194 
Azhar (al). Mosque, 85, 100, 
no, 189, 2029203, 211, 224 

Bab, 170 (cf. Nosairis), xgo 
(cf. Bdbism) 

Bfibism, 189 ; origin, doc- 
trine, 1 90-1 
Badawis, 136 
Badr, 29, 42 
Baghawl, 80-1 
Baghdad, 8 

Baha ad-din, 165 (cf. Druses) 
Baha ad-din Naqshiband, 136 
Baha Allah, 192, 193 
Bai*a, its character, 34 
Baidawi, 45 
Bakkd*un, 116, 118 
Baqd, 122 
Baqiiani, 170 
Barrds (Maurice), 124 
Batiniyya, 157 
Baydn, 191 

Beduins, description of, 5, 
etc. ; the — and poetry, 6 ; 
individualism, 9» xo \ cour- 
age, 10, 30 : tenacity, 10 ; 
the tribal cliief among the, 
II ; their defection, 33 
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Behalsm. 192 ; its doctrines, 
192-3 ; statistics, 194 
Bektashis, 129, 135, 136, 138, 
177 

Bishral-^&n, 116 
BisUnd, 1 16, 123,125,130,131 
Black Stone (the), 17, 18 (cf. 
Ka'ba) 

Blood money, 90, 92 
BOhoras, 161 

Bolshevism (cf. Russia), 203, 
204, 223, 225 

Book, * peoples of the ’, 22, 
48 (cf. Scripturaries, Chris- 
Hans, Jews) 

Books, the ‘ Six ', 77, etc., 
79 ; reasons for their sue* 
cess, 79-80. 95, 97 
Bomier (de), 50. 51 
Browne (Edward), 195 
Bukhaii, 75, 77 ; Ws * Sah^i 
77. 78. 79. 80, 151-2 
Byzantines, 42 

Cairo, 85, 181, 242 
Caliphate, 67, 92 ; erroneous 
assimilation, 107 ; no spir- 
itual power, 108 ; its at- 
tributes, 108 : modernist 
theory, 109-10 ; the — and 
Quraish, 141 ; present- 
day problem of the, 196, 
etc., 199, etc. 

Camel, the, and thirst, 3 ; 
its value to the Beduin, 3 ; 
its urine, a specific, 3 
Caravans, their organization, 
profits, 15-16 

Carmathians, 158 etc. (cf. 
Isma'Uis) 

CeUbacy, 91, 117. I 35 
China, ' seek knowledge in ", 
7Z ; its Muslim population, 
220-1 
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Christ, second coming of, 
150 (cf. Mahdl) 

Christianity and ^ufism, 115, 
etc., 121 (cf. Sufism) 
Christians in the ^ej&z, 22 ; 
their divisions, 22 ; Mu- 
(lammad and the, 22 (cf. 
Scripturaries), 105 
Christology of the Qor^n, 50, 
51 ; miracles of Christ, 
Christ * Word and Spirit of 
Allah", His death, 51-2 
Circumcision, its obligation, 
88, 106 

Clergy, absence of, 103, 105 
Climate of Arabia, i, etc. 
CofiFee, 183, 186 
Commentaries on the QorSm 
(cf. T of sir) 

Companions of the Prophet, 
68, etc., 83, 85, 94 
Confession, 105 ; and the 
BekUshis, 129 

Congress, pan-Islamic, 200, 
etc. ; of Cairo, 202-3, 204 ; 
of Mekka, 203, 203 
Councils, absence of, 99, zoo 
(cf. Congress) 

Criticism of the hadith (cf. 
Hadith), historical, in Is- 
lam, 223-4 
Cult (cf. Liturgy) 

Cyrenaica, 137 

Dahna (see Nefud) 

Damascus, 135, 181, 183, 220 
Dances, 103 (cf. Sufism) 
Dar-aUharb, definition, 62, 63 
Ddr-(U-isldm, definition, 62, 

63 

Darazl, 163, 165 (cf. Druses) 
Darimi, 78 
Darqutni, 80 
Daud ibn "AH, 84 
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D&udis, i6i 
David, 39 

Da*wa jadlda (cf. I$ma*ll%s), 
158, i6o 
Delafosse, 220 

Dervishes, 114; whirling, 

136 

Dhahabi, 72, 180 
Dhikr, 89, 103 ; the — of the 
§ufis, organization, 131, 
etc., 134, etc. ; music and 
the, 147, etc. 

Divans, the ' Six * (cf . Books) 
Divorce, after the ' third ', 
63, 214 

Druses, 146, 161, etc. ; their 
habitat, 163 ; organization, 
doctrines, 164, 165 ; propa- 
ganda, 165, etc. ; dogma, 
166 ; ethics, the number 
seven, 166, etc. ; initiation, 
168 ; spirituals and cor- 
poreals, 168-9 

Egypt, 85, 102, 105, 128, 136, 
137, 157, 165, 202; mod- 
ernism in, 210, etc., 220, 
222, 224 

Elias, the prophet, 131, 153 
(cf . Khidr (a/-) ) 
Eschatology in the QorSln, 
48. 52 

Europe and the diffusion of 
IslUm, 221, 222 
* Eye for an eye ' (cf . Retalia- 
tion) 

Fadak, 4, 32 

Fakhr ad-din ar-R^zi, his 
Tafslr, 44 
Fand, 122 

Faqih, 82 (cf. Jurisprudence) 
Faqir, 114 
Far^'i^iyya, 185 


Fard al-kifdya, definition, 62 
(cf. Caliphate) 

Fast, the (cf. Rama^n) 
Fatiha (sura), 59 
Ffitima, daughter of Muham- 
mad, 25, 143, 146, 209* 
Fatima, Muslim woman mys- 
tic, 135 

Fatimids, 146, 149; Caliphs, 
157, etc., 159, 162 
Fatwa, loi 

Fiqh (cf. Jurisprudence) 
Forbidden territories to non- 
Muslims, 63 

France, number of Muslims 
under its jurisdiction, 221 
Fraternities, gufi (cf. Sufism) 
Freemasonry in Islam, 139 
Friday, in the Cult, 58, 59, 
103 

Gabriel (Archangel) in the 
QorSn, 48 ; and *Ali, 169 
Gambling and the Qoran, 64 
George (Saint), 131 
Germany, 189 

Gestation, its legal duration, 
90 

Ghadlr Khomm, 173 
Ghaiba, 146, 149, 150 
Ghaibis, 172 
Gharib, 76 

GhazSli, 95, 106, 112, 113, 
1 18, 180, 21 1 ; and music, 
120, 133, 134, etc. ; and the 
account of conscience, 119 ; 
and mysticism, 118, etc. 
Gholam Ahmad (cf. Ahma- 
diyya) 

Gholdt, 169 
Ghurabi3rya, 169 
Gideon, 39 
Gog and Magog, 53 
Goliath, 39 
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Hadlth, definitioiii, parts ; the 
— and the Sunna, 69; 
science of the, 70, etc. ; 
parties, sects and the, 71, 
etc. ; journeys in search of, 
71 ; oral and written trans- 
mission, etc., multiplication 
of the, 71 ; criticism of the, 
72 ; apocryphal, 75 ; no 
internal criticism, 73 ; quali- 
ficatives of the, 74, etc. ; 
* disorders ' of the, 75 ; 
principal collections, 76, 
etc. ; ‘ prophetic ' and * di- 
vine ', 81 ; of the Shfas, 
79, 152, etc.; modernists 
and the, 209 
Qaidaris, 172 
§aifa, 193. I 94 i I 95 

l^a'il, 184 

Hair-cutting and the pil- 
grimage, 61 

^akim. Caliph, 162, 163, 164, 
165, etc. (cf. Druses) 
I^alim-Pasha (Sa'id), 216, 217 
$aliaj, 116, 123, 133, 140; 
his death, 128 ; a rival of, 
128 

Hama, 160 

Haman, in the Qoran, 39 
Hamza ibn 'All, 163, 164, 
165, etc. (cf. Druses) 
Hanbalites, their tendencies, 
* 85 (cf. Ibn Hanbal), 86, 95 ; 
anti-mystics, 121, 124, 130, 

136 

9anif, 23 

^anifites, 85 (cf. Abu Han- 
ifa), 145 ; their number) 221 
l^aram, 18, etc. 

Ibarra, description, 4 
$asan al-'Askari, 149, 170 
l^asan al-Basri, 114, 131 
Qasan ibn 'All, 25, 143, 144 
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Hasan ibn Sabbah, 160, 
161 

Hashimites, 25 
^atim Tayy, 209 
l^auran, 6, 164 
Heaven, in the Qoran, 52 ; 
the wine of, 52 ; beatific 
vision, 53 ; women of the 
faithful in, 52 

Hejaz, climate, i ; oases, 4 ; 
population, 5, etc. ; reli- 
gion, 17, etc., 104 
Hell in the Qoran, 52 
Hermon, 163 
Hijra, 27 

Hisham, Omayyad Caliph, 155 
Holland, numl^r of Muslims 
under the jurisdiction of, 
221, 222 

Holy Land in the Qoran, 26 
Qoms, 160 
Houris (cf. Heaven) 

Huber (Charles), 4 
Qudaibiyya, 31, 32, 33 
Hudud Allah, 64, 106 
Hulul, 124, 128 
l^unain, 34, 42 
Hunting during the pilgrim- 
age, 61 

^usain ibn 'All, ii, 25, 104 ; 

cult of, 144, 145 
Qusain ibn *Ali, Grand Shexif 
of Mekka, 184, 197, 198 
l^usain (T^^)* 223, 224 

Iba^ites (cf. Khdrijites) 
IbaM3rya, 160 

Ibn Adham (Ibrahim), as- 
cetic, 1 14 

Ibn al-'ArabI, his exegesis of 
the Qoran, 45, 125, 127; 
his intolerance, 127, 128, 
129. 131, i32a 135 
Ibn al-Jauzi, 73, 87, 135 
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Ibn Battute, i8i 
Ibn ^anbal, 77 ; his ' Mus- 
nad\ 76, 77. 78, 79; his 
school, 85, 86, 88, 89 (cf. 
Hanhalites) 

Ibn Hazm, 97, 170 
Ibn Ibad, 142 
Ibn Khaldun, 8 
Ibn Maja, 78, 79 
Ibn No§air, 170 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, 
181 

Ibn Rashid, 184 
Ibn Sa'ud, 184-6 
Ibn Taimiyya, 86, 87, 97, 
loi (cf. Wahhabis), 112 ; and 
gufism, 112, 121, 123; his 
polemical activity, 180, 
i8i ; his tomb, i8i ; pre- 
cursor of the Wahhabis, 
182, etc., 185 

IbrUhim, son of Muhammad, 
35 

'Idda, 214 

Idols, absence of, among 
the pre-Islamic Beduins, 
18 

Ignatius Loyola (Saint), 119 
Ihrdm, 61 

Ijdza, in the hadith, 74 
Jjfnd\ 83, 86, 87 ; elabora- 
tion of the theory, 93, etc. ; 
its interpreters, 93, etc. ; 
definition, 94, 95 ; and 
innovations, 96, 97, 185, 
210 

Ijtihdd, 79, 96 ; ' the door 
of — its closing, 97 ; abso- 
lute and relative, 97, 98, 
99 

Ikhwfin, 130, 185 
Ilahi (cf. Hadith) 

Illumination of the Mosques, 
103 


Ilyasin, 153 

Imam, the, of the Shi'as, 
99, 105, 146, 147, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154 (cf. 

Mahdt) 

Imamites, 113 (cf. ShVa, 
ShVas), 148, etc. ; their 
number, 149 

India, 105, 122, 160, i6i, 185, 
202 ; modernism in, 208- 
II, 220, 221, 222 
Infanticide in Arabia, 21 
Inquisition, Sufism and, 127, 
etc., 129 

Insurance, companies and 
Islam, 64, 224 

Interest on money in Arabia, 

63 

Irada, 135 (cf. Murid) 

Iraq, 105 

*Isa (cf. Christ), 50-2 
'Tsawis, 135, 136 
Ishmael, 28 ; in the QorSn, 
39 50 

Isma'ilis, 148 ; their origin, 
their denominations, 156, 
etc. ; the — and the number 
seven, 158 ; their cosmo- 
gony, 159 ; degrees of 
initiation, 159, etc. ; sects, 
statistics, 160, 161 ; ex- 
tremists, 169 

Isndd of the hadith, 70 ; at- 
testors of, 73, etc. ; breaks 
in continuity, 74 ; of the 
fraternities, 131 
Isra (cf. Jerusalem) 

Ittihdd, 124 (cf. Tauhid), 128 
(cf. Sufism) 

Ja'far as-gadiq, 151, 156 
Ja'fari, 151, 155 
Jahil, 169 
Jahiz, 140 
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JalSIaddin ar-Rumi, 136 
Jamil ad-din al Afghinf, 
211 

jarni', 103 
Jarida, 119 
Jaulan, 116 
Java, Islam in, 223 
Jebel Nefusa, 142 
Jeddah, 5, 184 

Jehad, the, before and after 
the Hijra, 27, 62 ; its popu- 
larity, 62 ; perpetuity, 62, 
63, 39, 1 15, 210 
Jerba (island), 142 
Jerusalem and ‘tsm, 26, 167 
Jews, and oases, 4 ; the — in 
the ]l^ejaz, 21-2 ; despise the 
Beduins, 21 ; Muhammad 
and the — of Medina, 28, 31; 
Talmudist — and eternal 
hell, 52, 106 (cf. Scriptur- 
aries) 

Jinn, their nature, 20, 44 ; 
the — in the Qoran, 49, 55 ; 
marriage with, 91, 213 
John Damascenus (Saint) and 
the Suras, 40 

Joint Stock Companies (cf. 
Insurance) 

Judgment, the last, 52 ; the 
* Book ' and the ‘ Balance ', 
54 

Junaid, 116, 126, 127 
Jurisprudence of Islam, 82, 
etc. ; its scope, 82 ; its 
‘ roots ', 83 ; borrowings, 
83 ; vanished schools, 84 ; 
orthodox schools, 84 ; their 
methods and differences, 
86-8 ; casuistry, 91 ; im- 
mutability, 92 ; a specula- 
tive science, 92 ; teaching 
of the, 98 ; its moderniza- 
tion, 102 


Ka'ba, 14 ; the — and the 
floods, 16 ; its cult, 17, 
etc., 61, 184, 218 
Kahd'ir, mortal sins, 52, 119, 

155 

Kabylia, 138 
Kahin, Kahina, 19, 20 
Kaifa, 193 

Kalima, meaning of the word 
in the Qoran, 51, 164 
Kardmdt, 125 
Karmi (al-), Sa'id, 201 
Kashshaf (cf . Zamakhshart) 
Kitmdn, 145 
Kazimain, 144 

Kemalists (cfi Angora), 109, 
139, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203, 
204,205,215,216; Kemal- 
ist poets and Islam, 217, 
etc. ; and the pilgrimage, 
217-18 ; and the personal 
statute, 219 
Kerbela, 144, 145, 173 
Khaibar, its fertility, 4, 32 
Khairallah (Ibrahim George), 

195 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, 31, 33 
Khalwa, 169 
Khalwatis, 138 
Khanqa (cf. J^dwia) 
Kharijites, 38, 52 ; the — and 
the jehad, 62 ; and Su- 
fism, 1 13, 138, 141 ; their 
distinguishing features, 1 4 1 , 
etc. 

Khasd*is of Muhammad, 68 
Khatib,’ 103 
Khidr (al-), 13 1 
Khirqa, 135, 136 
Khojas, loi, 160, 161, 169 
Khuan (cf. Ikhwdn), 138 
Khutba, 59, 60, 103 ; style, 
specimens, 103, 104 ; im- 
plicit and explicit, 104, 105 
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Kililzls, 172 
Kitdb-i-aqdas, 192 
Kufa, 8 

Kurds, 176, 177 
Lahore, 189 

Laicisation, 102 (cf. Modern- 
ism, Bolshevism) 

Law of Isl&m (cf. Jurispru- 
dence) 

Law, penal, of the Qoran, 
64, 93 ; international and 
commercial, 92 
Lebanon, its hennits, 116, 

154. 163 

Litanies (cf. Sufism, Dhikr) 
Litholatry, 17, etc. 

Liturgy, absence of, 103 (cf. 

Dhikr, Sufism) 

Lot in the Qoran, 50 

Macoraba, 13 
Madanis, 136 

Madhhab, 84 (cf. Jurispru- 
dence), 100 

Maghrib, 84. 85, 157 (cf. 

Morocco, Africa) 

Mahdi, 149, etc., 188, 189 
Malamatiyya, 126 
Malik ibn Anas, 85, etc., 87, 
88, 89, 90. 93» 94 
Mamluks, 129, 137 
Mandr (al-), the review, 187, 
205 ; its theories, 21 1, etc., 
220 

Manichasism, 128 
Maqdmat, 119 

Maqdisf, geographer, 85, 116 
Marabout, etymology, 114 
M^ria, Copt slave, 35 
Marriage, with non-Muslims, 
63. 89, 90, 106, 219; for- 
malities, 106-7 > temporary 
(cf. Mut*a) 


Martyrs, their fate, 54 
Marwa and §afa, 19, 61, 218 
Mary, the two Marys in the 
Qoran, 39 
Masjid, 103 

Massignon (Louis), 127, 170, 
200, 221 

Main of the hadith, 70 
Maulawis, 136 

Maulid of Muhammad, 60, 
95, 103, 213 
Mawardi, 92, 196 
Medina, 4, 5 ; the Jews at, 
5* 23, 27 ; Muhammad at, 
28, etc., 30, 35 ; haram of, 
forbidden to non-Muslims, 
63, 67, 68 ; ' home of the 
Sunna 69, 85. 115 
Mehemet-'Ali, 184 
Mekka, 12 ; its government, 
13, etc. ; commerce, 13, 14, 
15; site, 16, etc. ; climate, 
16, etc. ; conquest of, by 
Muhammad, 33, 62 ; haram 
of, forbidden to non-Mus- 
lims, 63, 167, 184 
Mesopotamia, 157 
Metempsychosis, 169, 172 
Metoualis, 154 ; etymology, 
their number, 154 
Michael (Archangel), 48 
Mina, 19, 61 
Minbar, 103 

Miracles of the wall and of 
the prophets, 125 {ci. Kara- 
mat, Mufiza) 

Mi'raj of Muhammad, 60 
Modernists, 92, 96, 99, 187; 
origin and causes of mod- 
ernism, 205, etc. ; general 
features, 206, etc. ; in 
India, 209 ; in Egypt, 21 1, 
etc. ; in Turkey, 215, etc., 
225 
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Monks, in Arabic poetry, in 
the QorSn, 22, 105, 114 
Morocco, 104, 105, 138 ; 

Isl^m in, 220 
Moses, 122 

Mu'ilwiya (Caliph), ii, 14, 
144 

Mubarrad (al-), 41 
Muezzin, 59, 106 
Mufti, loi 
Muh&jir, 28, 36 
Muhammad : his names, his 
age, 24 ; youth, 25 ; mar- 
riage, 25 ; first preaching, 
26 ; Hijra, 27 ; his chil- 
dren, 25 ; nocturnal jour- 
ney, 26 ; diplomacy, 31 ; 
at the pilgrimage, his death, 
34 ; his succession, 35 ; 
overtaken by death, 35, 
etc., 66 ; ' seal of the pro- 
phets 50 ; festivals in his 
honour, 60 ; visits to his 
tomb, 62, 184 ; his * Kha- 
sa'is ', 68, 90 ; his cult, 
his miracles, 51, 95, 96, 
1 14; and the Nosairis, 
170 ; and epidemics, 213 
Mu^mmad VI, Sultan, 198, 
201, 202 

Muhammad 'All, 193, 194 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwah- 
hab, 181 ; his adventures, 
his doctrine, 181, 182 
Muliammad ibn Ahmad, 150 
Muhammad ibn Ifasan, 149, 

150 

Muhiammad ibn Isma'H, 156, 

157 

Muhammad ibn Sa'ud, 182 
Mutiasibi, 1 16 
Mu'jiza (cf. Miracles), 126 
Mujtahid, 99* 121, 145 
MuUa, 101 


Muqtana, 165 
Murid, 129, 135 
Musannaf, 77 

Music, and ^ufism, 120 (cf. 
Sama*), 133 

Muslim, his ‘ §ahih ', 77 
Musnad, 76 (cf. Ibn Hanbal) 
Musta'li, Fatimid ' Caliph, 
161 

MuStansir, Fatimid Caliph, 
161 

Mustapha Kemal, 197, 225 
(cf. Kemalists) 

Musta'nba, 33 
Mut'a, 154, 155 
Mu'tazilites, tendencies of 
this school, their tafslr, 
44 ; the — and predestin- 
ation, 49, 53» 54 » their 
theodicy, 57, 73, 86, 140, 

151 

Muwahhidun (cf. Druses, No^ 
sairis, Behalsm) 

Muzdalifa, 61 

Mzab, 142 

Nails, cutting of, and the 
pilgrimage, 61 
Najaf, 144, 151, 183 
Najran, 161 
Naqshibandis, 136 
Nasal, 78, 79 

Nationalism in Islam, 199- 
200, 215-16 
Natiq, 159, 163 
Nefud, description, 3 
Negroes, and the diffusion of 
Islam, 220 

Nejd, 2, 4, 181, 183, 184, etc. 

(cf. Wahhabis, Ibn Sa*ud) 
Neo-Mu'tazilites, 208 
Nizar, Isma'ili Imam, 160, 
161 

Nizariyya (cf . Nixdr) 
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Kosairis, 146, 169, etc. ; their 
doctrines, 170, e^c. ; their 
sects, 172 ; initiation, 173, 
etc. ; their festivals, 173 ; 
Christian festivals, 173, 
174; their liturgy, 174. 
etc. ; secret practice of 
religion, 175 ; religious lit- 
erature, statistics and hab- 
itat, 176, 177, 178 

Oases of the ^ejSz, 4 
Oceania and the diffusion of 
Islim, 221 
‘Ola (al-), 4 

Old Man of the Mountain 
(cf. Assassins) 

'Oman, 142, 185 
‘Omar, Caliph, 27, 33, 36, 
127 

Omayyads, 8, 14, 71, 131, 

141* 143 

Omma, 199 

Ommi, meaning of the word, 
21, 28 

'Omra, its modalities, 61 
(of. Pilgrimage) 

'Othman, Caliph, editor of the 
Qoran, 38, 39, 41 (cf. 
ShVa) 

Ottomans (cf. Turkey, Hani- 
files), 86, 96, 102 
'Oyaina, 181 

Palestine, 117 (oi. Syria, Holy 
Land) 

Palmyra, 6 

Paternoster, the, in the 
hadith, 72 

Persia, 149, 150, 151, 176, 
177 (cf. Bahism), 221 
Personal statute (cf. Mar- 
riage), 102, 219 
Petra, 6 


Pilgrimage, Muhammad at 
the, exclusion of Infidels, 
34. 61 

Pillars, the ‘ five — of Islam ', 
56, etc. 

Polygamy, 68 ; and the 
Modernists, 214 
Prayer (cf. Salat) 

Printing, authorization of, 179 
Processions, 103 
Prophets, in the Qoran, 39, 
50 ; and saintliness, 96 
Purgatory in the Qoran, 52 

Qadarites, 49, 140 
Qadi, 102 ; his jurisdiction, 
102, 106 

Qadian, 188, 189 
Qadiris, 136 
Qanun, 92, 216 
Qari, Qurra*, reciters of the 
Qoran, their schools, 42,116 
Qass, qussas, 72, 116, 117 
Qawwal, 134 (cf. Music) 
Qibla, 58 

Qisas (cf. Retaliation), 92 
Qiyas, 83, 86 

Qoran, the, it is uncreated, 
37 ; authenticity, 38 ; edit- 
ing of, 38, etc. ; divisions 
and present form, 39, etc. ; 
exegesis, 42, etc. ; vari- 
ants, 41, etc., 42 ; com- 
mentaries, 44, etc. ; dogma, 
48, etc. ; Christology, 50, 
etc. ; eschatology, 52, etc. ; 
anachronisms, 39 ; rhymes, 
perfection of style, slight 
inaccuracies, 40-1 ; ex- 
treme conciseness, 41 ; pre- 
destination and fat^ism, 
49 ; its influence, etc., 55 ; 
its ‘ insuperability ', 55 ; 
its lacunae, 66, etc. (cf. 
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Sunna)\ special prerogative 
of the books of the, 8i ; 
the — and the jurispru- 
dence of Islam, 83 ; may it 
be translated ? 88 ; litho- 
graphy and printing of, 
96; and asceticism, in, 
112. 113, 189 
Qubba, 19 

Qudsi (cf. Hadlth), 125 
Qunia, 136 

Quraish, 13, 14, 25, 26, 96; 

(cf. Caliphate), 141 
Quraiij^a (Banu), 32 
Qyzylbash, 177 

RabbanI (Shauqi), 196 
RahV, season of the, 2 
Rabbis, 105 (cf. Jews) 
Rahman in the Qoran, 46 
Rahmanis, 138 
Rain, rainy season in Arabia, 
2 ; overthrows the Ka*ba, 2 
Ramadan, 60, 89 
Ra*y# 83 ; and the law, 93, 
etc., 86, 87, 94 (cf . Jurispru- 
dence) 

Religion, pre-Islamite, 17, 
etc. ; sacrifices, 18 ; reli- 
gious processions, 19 
Renan, his opinion of the 
Arabs, of ‘Antar, 6, 8 
Renegade, 89 

Rest, weekly, unknown, 103 
Resurrection in the Qoran, 
26, 53 

Retaliation, law of, 64 
Riba (cf. Usury) 

Ribat, 1 31 (cf. Marabout) 
Ri^a (Muhammad Rashid), 
204 (cf. Mandr), 21 1 
Rif a* is, 134, 136 
Rights of Man, and Islam* 
214 
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Russia, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
225 (cf. Bolshevism) 

Sab‘i5^a (cf. Ismd'llls) 
Safavids, 149 
Sahabi (cf . Companions) 
Sahara, 220 

§ahih (cf. Bukhari), the 
‘ two — ', 77, 78 
Saints in Islam, 96 (cf. Wali) 
Saj‘, 103 

Salafiyya, 138, 179, 185, 202, 
211, 213, 216, 217, 218, 
224 

Salamiya, 160 

Salat, regulation of, 58 ; the 
five daily — , 58 ; modalities, 
ordinance, 59 ; Friday — , 
59, etc. ; Arabic language 
and the, 88 ; the — and 
the schools, 89, etc. 

Salman al-Farisi, 171, 172 
Samd*, 120 (cf. Music) 
Samaritan, the, in the Qoran, 
39 

Samarqand, 79 
Samarra, 145 
Saracens (see Beduins) 

Sarat (Mt.), 2 
Sari as-Saqati, 116 
Satan in the Qoran, 49 
Saul, 39 

Scripturaries, 48, 50, 55, 62, 
89, 90, III, 201 (cf. Chris- 
tians, Jews) 

Seljuks, 86 

Seniority among the Beduins, 
12 

Senussis, 137 

Seven, the number (cf . Druses, 
Ismd*flis) 

Seveners (cf. Isma'ilis) 
Se)ryid, the, among the Bed- 
uins, II 
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Sh^hilis, 136 

Shafi'i, 66, 75. 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89. 90, 91. 93 

Shafi'ites, 95 SAo/l'f), 
Azhar, centre of the, 100 
Shahdda, 56 
Shahrast^, 140, 208 
Sham^is, 172 
Shammar, 184 

Shar*, Shari'a (cf. Jurispru- 
deuce) 

Shath, 122, 134 
Shattiuris, 136 
Shei'l^, the ' two Sheikhs 
77 (cf. Bukhari) 

Sheikh al-Jabal (cf. Assassins) 
Sheikh al-lsl&m, loi, 216 
Sheikhis, 190 

Sherif, 25, 104, 143 (cf. 

* A lids) 

Shfa, SW'as, their hatred of 
'Othman, 38, 41 ; their 
tradition, 81, etc., 99; 
their Im^m, 99 ; the ^ mod- 
erate ' or ‘ laudable ^ 156 
Shi* as, 143, etc. ; divergen- 
cies between* and the Sun- 
nis, 151, etc. ; their tradi- 
tions, 1 51, etc. ; their 
exegesis, 152 ; initiatory 
sects, 156 ; ex^emist, 169 
Sikka, 104 
Silsila, 13 1 
Sinai, 122 

Sins, forgiveness of, 106 
Sira of Mu^iammad, 24 
Snouck Hurgronje, 62 
Somalia, 185 

Souls, their fate after death, 
52 ; the * Torment of the 
Tomb ', 53 
Spain, 84, 85 

Sprenger, his remark on the 
Bednin and the camel, 3 


Statistics, 219 ; total of Mus- 
lim population, 220 ; re- 
partition and diffusion, 
221 ; of illiteracy in lsl§m, 
222 

Subh-i-Azal, 192 
Sudan, 220 (cf. Negroes) 
^ufism : its exegesis, 45, 95, 
105, 106 ; origin, ety- 

mology, 1 14; Christian 
influence, 114, 115; vo- 
cabulary, 1 15; and love 
of God, 1 18; music, 120, 
133* etc. ; monism and 
pantheism, 121, etc. ; ag- 
nostic, 126 ; the inquisi- 
tion and, 127, etc. ; novi- 
tiate, 135 ; and celibacy, 
135 ; third order, 135 ; 
diffusion, 137, etc, 

Sumatra, 223 
Summaq (Mt.), 163 
Sunan, the ' four ', 78 
Sunna, the, and the QorSn, 
65, etc. ; of the Prophet, 
65, etc. ; of the Compan- 
ions, 68 ; the hadith and 
the, 69 ; the — source of the 
law, 83 

Sunnis, number of, 221 (cf. 
Sunna) 

Suras, 39 ; Joseph's Sura and 
the exegesis of the §ufis, 
45 ; Mekkan and Medinese, 
how they are distinguish- 
able, 45, etc. 

Suyuti, his exegesis of the 
Qoran, 45, 71, 75 
Syria, 32, 34, 86, 105, 129 
(cf. Ibn al-Arabt), 138, 142, 
154. 157. 158. 160, 165. 
176 

Syrians, the, in the Arabian 
Government, 8 (cf. Syria) 
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Jabaii, his commentary of the 
Qor£n, 44 ; his * madhhab 
84 

TabVh 68 
Tabuk, 4, 34 

Tafstr of the Qoran, 42, etc. ; 
of the Shi'as, 43i 45 ; of 
the Sunnis, its method, 
chief works, 44, etc. ; of 
the §ufis, 45 
Xahara, modsdities, 58 
Taif, climate, a health resort, 
2 ; Jews at, 21, 27, 34, 
184 

Taima, 4 

Takbtr, 59, 89, 152 
Takflf, 184, 185 
Ta'lim Isma'ili, 157, etc. 
Ta'limiyya (cf. Isma*ll%s) 
Talmud, borrowings from the, 
in the hadith, 71 
Tamim (cf. Infanticide) 

Tante, 136 
Tanzimat, 216 
Taqiyya, 145, 155, 167 
Taqlid, 97, 99 
Taqrir, 65, 100 
Tariq, 78, 81 
Ta'sts, 159 
Taurdt, 49 
XavDd], 61 

Ta*w%l of the Shfas, 99, 147, 
152, 163, 190 
Tayammum, 58 
Tears, gift of, 117 (cf. Bak- 
kd*un) 

Tekke (cf. Zdwia) 

Territories forbidden to non- 
Muslims, 63 

Theodicy of IslS,m, 57, etc., 

113 

TijSmis, 138 

Tirmidhi, collection of his 
traditions, 78 


Tirmidhi the mystic, 116 

Tobacco, 96, 183 

Tombs, visits to the, 213 ; 

‘ Torment of the Tomb ', 53 
Transjordania, 201 
Trench, war of the, 30 
Tribe, organization and chief, 
11-12 

Truces with non-Muslims, 
their duration, 62 
Tunis, 105 
Turkestan, 176 
Turkey, republican, loi (cf. 
Kemaiists), 105, 139, 196, 
(cf. Angora), 201, 215, 

etc. 

Twelvers, 148, etc. (cf. Imam- 
ites) 

'Ubaidallah, Fatimid Caliph, 

157 

‘Ulema, their rdle, 94, loi, 
102 

Umm ]^abiba, 33 
Usulis, 149 

Usury and the Qoran, 63 ; 
how the prescriptions are 
evaded, 63-4 

Wadi’l Qora, 4, 22 
Wadi't-taim, 163, 164 
Wahhabis, 62, 86, 94, loi. 
105, 1 13, 137, 138; his- 
tory, doctrines, 181-4 » 

— in the l^ejaz, 183-4; 
their wars, 184 ; their diffu- 
sion, 185, 197, 198 ; the — 
and the Caliphate, 198, 
212 

Wajd, 120 

Wall, 96, 106 (cf. Marriage ) ; 
the cult of the, 125 ; com- 
pared to the prophets, 
125 
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Wil&ya of the SU'as, 146 

Wag/. 92, 102 

Wine, among the Nosairis, 
*74. *75 

Women and the Friday de- 
votions, 59, 89; inherit- 
ance and, 63 ; women's 
rights and Islim, 215 

Wool, 1 17 (cf. Sufism) 

Yemen, 155 

7&hirites, 84, 86, 94, 97, 180, 
182 


Zaid, adopted son of Mu- 
hammad, 33, 42, 47 
Zaid, Im&m of the Zaidites, 
*55 

Zaidites, 145, 148, 154, 155 ; 

their opinions, 155-6, 178 
Zainab, wife of Muhammad, 
39 

Zak&t, 60 ; the — al-firi, 89 
Zamakhshari, his comment- 
ary on the Qor&n, 44 
Zamzam, 16, 17, 218 
Zawia, 131, 138 
Zi& Gheuk Alp, 218, 219 




